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l-.THE  HOLY  NIGHT. f 


A  calm  —  and  the  billows  are  foaming! 

A  Dawn  in  the  Shadows  of  night ! 
The  gleam  of  a  Star  in  the  gloaming ! 

A  cave  —  and  an  Infinite  Light! 

Where  never  a  mortal  will  linger, 

The  oxen  lone  night-watching  keep, 

Where  Scorn  points  her  skeleton  finger, 

Sweet  Innocence  smiles  in  His  sleep ! 

My  soul,  enter  softly  and  slowly  : 

Adore!  for  the  Maiden  of  Grace 

Uplifteth  the  veil  from  the  Holy, 

Revealing  the  Light  of  His  face. 

He  smiles  — and  His  little  Heart's  bleeding! 

He  smiles-  'tis  a  smile  from  on  High! 
He  smiles,  and  He  calls  the  unheeding : 

He  smiles  —  and  a  million  pass  by. 
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O,  never  a  sun  o'er  a  mountain 

Threw  gold  where  the  rivulets  play, 

Or  mirrored  his  bow  on  a  fountain 

Where  flowerets  drink  of  the  spray  — 

O,  never  a  lake  rippled  lightly 

In  smile  of  perpetual  rest, 
Nor  star  through  the  willow  so  brightly 

Fell  soft  on  her  emerald  breast - 

O,  never  a  brook  'hurried  fleetly 

Inviting  the  lily  to  lave; 
Nor  moonlight  o'er  all  smiled  so  sweetly 

Or  brightly,  as  He  in  the  cave ! 

Smile  on  —  little  Master  of  Creatures! 

The  radiance  ne'er  shall  depart, 
That  fires,  with  the  light  of  Thy  features, 

The  caverns  and  rocks  of  my  heart. 

The  stream  of  my  life  swiftly  flowing 

On,  on  to  the  Infinite  Sea, 
Is  eager  to  enter  the  glowing 

That's  flooded  with  Heaven  and  Thee ! 

A.  C.  M.,  '88. 


RETROSPECT  AND  FORECAST. 


A  Letter  from  an  Old  Spring-Hillian. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  : 

You  have  asked  me,  my  dear 
young  frieud,  to  give  you  in  a  few 
pages  a  synopsis  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  past,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  century.  Do 
you  know  what  you  ask?  Were  I 
only  to  enumerate  the  changes  I 
have  witnessed  in  Spring  Hill 
College,  since  I  first  saw  it  forty- 
one  years  ago,  I  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume. Of  the  Fathers  who  lived 
there  at  the  time,  only  three  are 
alive,  but  they  are  far  away : 
Fathers  Gache,  de  Oarriere  and 
Desribes.  Of  the  Scholastics,  only 
Father  Lonergan, and  your  humble 
servant;  of  the  Brothers,  none. 
Of  the  students  of  that  year,  I 
know  only  two  :  Very  Eev.  Father 
O'Callaghan,  D.  D.,  of  Mobile,  and 
Father  Forge,  parish  priest  of  La- 
fayette, La.  There  are  others,  I 
hope,  some  of  them  probably  the 
fathers  and  perhaps  the  grand- 
fathers of  some  of  our  present 
students.  But  most  of  them  cer- 
tainly are  gone.  One  of  them, 
Professor  John  J.  McAuley,  per- 
ished in  the  disaster  of  Galveston 
last  September.  Many  have  died 
on  the  battlefield,  others  in  high 
offices  of  Church  and  State.  The 
number  of  boys  before  the  war 
was  greater  than  ever  since  — 
amounting  sometimes  to  nearly 
three  hundred. 

Most  of  the  old  landmarks  are 
gone:  in  fact  the  only  remaining 
ones  are  the  Sodality  Chapel  on 


the  south  side,  and  the  statue  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  on  the 
north  side  of  the  College. 

The  old  college  building,  though 
less  commodious,  was  of  a  better 
style  than  the  present  one.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  February  5th,  1869 ;  as  was  also 
the  elegant  little  Church  in  which 
your  father  or  grandfather  may 
have  received  his  first  Commun- 
ion, and  perhaps  his  Confirma- 
tion at  the  hands  of  good  Bishop 
Quinlan,  of  whom  our  revered 
Bishop  Allen  is  the  third  succes- 
sor. The  old  wooden  buildings, 
two  on  the  south  side  and  three 
on  the  north,  have  fallen  under 
the  hammer  and  the  axe.  The 
former  have  been  replaced  by  the 
two  play-grounds,  and  the  gardens 
that  separate  them;  the  latter,  by 
two  brick  buildings:  the  infirmary 
and  the  dining-rooms.  The  deep 
ravine  whose  torrents  at  times 
sweep  away  everything  before 
them,  was  then  a  mere  ditch  span- 
ned by  a  primitive  bridge  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  long. 

There  was  then  no  question  of 
pumping  water  from  the  lake  to 
the  dormitories;  the  servants  were 
obliged  to  carry  from  ten  to  twelve 
heavy  buckets  up  three  flights  of 
stairs.  And  who  ever  dreamt 
of  telephone  communication  with 
his  friends  in  Mobile,  or  of  going 
to  that  city  in  an  electric  car  in 
less  than  half  an  ho  in"?  In  those 
days,  we  had  to  walk  there;    or 
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else,  seated  on  boxes  or  barrels, 
we  drove  in  old  Brother  Schmidt's 
freight  wagon. 

But  let  us  pass  to  more  import- 
ant matters.  Now,  if  forty  years 
of  Spring  Hill  history  would  re- 
quire a  volume,  the  history  of  the 
world,  forsooth,  would  fill  half  a 
dozen  large  libraries,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  philosophical  discussion 
of  events,  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences to  the  future.  Well,  I  am 
not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet. 

To  enable  your  readers,  how- 
ever, to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions, I  shall  limit  myself  briefly 
to  indicating  an  easy  method  for 
the  study  of  recent  history,  the 
progress  of  the  age  and  its  short- 
comings, the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  future. 

First  take  up  an  atlas  of  1800  or 
thereabout  and  compare  it  with 
one  of  1900.  You  will  find  with- 
out much  labor,  what  countries 
have  been  explored,  what  nations 
drawn  into  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  during  the  last  century. 
You  will  also  find  that  some  coun- 
tries have  disappeared  from  the 
map.  You  will  find  powerful 
nations,  already  tottering  in  1800, 
reduced  to  second  or  third-rate 
importance  in  1900.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  once  strong  in  their  colo- 
nies, are  now  weak  and  powerless; 
while  some  have  risen  into  promi- 
nence. Behold  united  Germany 
annexing  whole  provinces  from 
France,  so  powerful  in  1800;  and 
building  up  a  strong  Protestant 
Empire  on  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic 
power   of   the    Hapsburgs;    Italy 


united  artificially  by  fraud  and 
violence,  to  fall  to  pieces  again 
sooner  or  later;  England  still  rul- 
ing the  waves,  as  she  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  seeing  about  her 
the  navies  of  other  countries 
which  may  unite  some  day  and 
break  down  her  colossus  of  gold, 
iron  and  clay;  our  own  United 
States,  which  in  1800  did  not  go 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  still 
beheld  the  Spaniards  as  their 
southern  neighbors  in  the  Flori- 
das,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  now  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  threatening  to  bring 
the  whole  world  into  their  eagle 
grasp. 

Next  take  up  any  literary  or 
scientific  book  or  pamphlet  writ- 
ten in  1800  and  compare  it  with 
another  lately  published,  of  the 
same  kind  and  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. You  will  find  progress  not 
only  in  the  style  but  in  the  material 
and  artistic  execution  of  such 
works.  You  will  find  the  bom- 
bastic style  of  the  Napoleonic 
proclamations  as  well  as  the  frivo- 
lous affectation  of  the  Voltarian 
school  and  the  pretentious,  yet 
most  superficial  learning  of  the 
French  and  English  Encyclope- 
dias, now  replaced  by  something 
more  mature  and  artistic.  Litera- 
ture has  kept  equal  pace  with  the 
sciences  and  arts,  in  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  surpassed 
its  predecessors.  But  alas!  "All 
that  glitters  is  not  gold."  If  the 
beginning  of  the  age  had  its  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  literature,  this 
could  reach  and  pervert  only  the 
few.      But   our    dime-novels  and 
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police-gazettes     form     the     daily 
food  of  the  half  educated  masses; 
and  far  from   enlightening  the  in- 
telligence or  strengthening  the  will 
and  elevating  the  heart,  they  only 
serve    to     confuse    the    imagina- 
tion  and  excite  the  passions.     If 
the    religious,     philosophic,    and 
scientific  literature  of  the  present 
show  a  decided  progress,  must  it 
not    be    confessed    that    modern 
thought,  whilst  gaining  in  width, 
has  lost  in  depth;  and  whilst  mul- 
tiplying its  objects  and  enlarging 
its  range,  has  lost  the  principles 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  human 
knowledge?     Everybody  wants  to 
"write,  no   matter   what,  and  will 
succeed,  provided  books  are  sale- 
able   and    authors    and    publish- 
ers get  rich.     Everybody   reads, 
no  matter  what.     Everybody  finds 
fiction  and  the  superficial  easier 
than  serious  thought  and  science. 
Men  are  feeding  more  and  more 
on  the  unreal,  and  living  more  and 
more  artificial  lives  of  unrest  and 
sensual  satisfaction. 

Finally,  pore  over  statistics, 
economical,  moral  and  religious. 
The  population  of  our  United 
States  is  now  fifteen  times  as  great 
as  it  was  a  century  ago  ;  its  Cath- 
olic population  fully  forty  times 
as  large.  Capitals  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  risen  from  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  millions,  from 
two  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  from  zero  to  tens  of 
thousands  and  more.  We  have 
unnumbered  miles  of  railroad. 
While  a  hundred  years  ago  it 
required  a  month  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  Jules  Verne's  traveller  goes 


around  the  world  in  eighty  days. 
We    have    telegraphs    and    tele- 
phones which  carry  in  a  few  min- 
utes news  which  it   took  months 
to  reach  by  letters.    And  we  have 
cannons  also,  and  standing  armies, 
and  peace-congresses,  and  shrewd 
diplomatists;      Emperors,     Presi- 
dents and  Prime  Ministers  to  give 
us  after-dinner  speeches,  and  *blue 
stockings'    that   hold  their   meet- 
ings    of     temperance,      woman's 
rights  and    free   love.     Then    we 
have  educational  systems  to  over- 
flowing. We  have  more  perfect,  or 
at    least,   more    curious,    school- 
books  every  day.     The  decrease  of 
illiteracy  is  noted  with  much  com- 
placency by   the  census    officials. 
The  Catholic  religion  which  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  after  the  death  of 
Pius  VI  in  the  prisons  of  Valence, 
seemed   dead,  and   heard   her  fu- 
neral   knell    sounded    by    every 
sophist,  is  to-day  more  united  than 
ever  about   the    prisoner   in   the 
Vatican,  whose  person  more  than 
ever  represents  the  moral  power 
in  the  world,  and  forces  the  pow- 
ers that  be  to  consideration  and 
respect,  if  not  to  love  and  friend- 
ship.     Her   missionaries   are   all 
over   the   world,  even   where   the 
greedy     merchant     or     scientific 
tramp    has    not    found    his   way. 
America    alone    has    a    splendid 
hierarchy  with   churches,  institu- 
tions,   wealth    and    authority    far 
exceeding   in  numbers  and    pres- 
tige the  hierarchy  in  1800  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  England  united. 
"  Progress,"  shouts  the  Boston 
school-man.     "Progress,"    echoes 
the   Southern  or  Western  stump- 
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orator.       "Progress,"     cries    the 
commercial  traveller.  "Progress," 
because  figures  cannot   lie.     Yet 
they  do  lie  sometimes.   The  scanti- 
ness of  statistics,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  does  not  prove  that  elements 
of  public  welfare   did  not  exist  as 
well  as  they  do  now,  when  statis- 
tics  are  compiled  in  a  thousand 
bulky  volumes.     The   increase  of 
population  finds  an  offset  in  the 
increase  of  pauperism ;  the  over- 
peopled capitals,   in  the  compara- 
tive neglect   of  agriculture ;    the 
accumulated  millions  of  a  few,  in 
the    progress    of    socialism     and 
strikes.     The  multiplied  means  of 
communication  and  comfort,  with 
their     many     advantages,     have 
brought     on    the    uncontrollable 
love  of  change,    the   artificial  life 
of  nations  and  individuals.     The 
educational  facilities  have  created 
a   population  unfit   for  work  and 
too  proud  to  beg.  Statistics  prove 
that    the    expansion  of  education 
has    been     accompanied    or    fol- 
lowed   everywhere    by    a   corre- 
sponding percentage  of  crime,  in- 
sanity,  and    consequently  of  pris- 
ons,    workhouses     and      lunatic 
asylums,      more      peopled      with 
youthful  offenders  of  the  educated 
classes  than  with  the  poor  or  the 
ignorant.     X h *     Catholic  Church, 
the  Holy  See,  the  Catholic  people, 
have  incontestably  gained  in   ex- 
pansion    and      influence.       And 
yet   has  the   inner   life,    even   of 
Catholics  advanced  in  proportion? 
How  many  has  she  lost  in  various 
ways   and  from    causes  which  we 
have  not  to  examine  here1?    Why, 
travelling  over  Texas  some  years 


ago — and  the  same  must  be  the 
case  elsewhere — I  found  hundreds 
of  Spanish,  French,  Irish  and 
German  names  of  families,  whose 
ancestors  were  evidently  Catho- 
lics, but  who  had  gradually  be- 
come Protestants  or  Infidels. 

Now  what  will  be  the  future  % 
Godalone  knows.  The  maps  of  the 
year  2001 — if  the  world  comes  to 
that  date  at  all — may  differ  more 
from  ours  than  ours  differ  from 
those  of  1801.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  of  the  territorial 
colossi  will  become  too  heavy 
and  split,  while  some  second  or 
third  or  fourth-rate  power  will 
grow  into  prominence. 

"Et  populus  nescit  quod  parva 
potentia  crescit." 

Questions  of  highest  importance 
that  have  been    shirked   or    cast 
aside,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
be   solved,   God   knows   how    or 
when.    Philosophy,  poetry,  litera- 
ture, the  drama,  the  pulpit,  the  plas- 
tic arts,  nature,  the  science  of  the 
future,  will  continue  upwards  and 
downwards  ;  and  as    they   go  on, 
the    chasm    which    separates  the 
solid  from    the    trivial,  the  enno- 
bling from  the  corrupting,  will  be- 
come   gre^  ter   and  greater.     The 
abstract    sciences    have    reached 
their    limit,    and    can    hardly  go 
much   further.     The   applied    sci- 
ences  and    mechanical  arts    mav 
still  have   secrets  in  their  bosom, 
which    it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
conjecture. 

Political  economy,  with  the  im- 
mense, ever-increasing  debts  of 
nations,  the  increase  of  large 
cities,    the    relation  between  pro- 
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duction  and  demand,  capital  and 
labor,  must  come  to  a  crisis, 
and  a  terrible  one  it  may  be,  nisi 
breviati  fuerint  dies  Mi  propter 
electos. 

In  the  moral  and  religious 
world,  the  separation  of  the  grain 
from  the  chaff  will  continue  like- 
wise. The  conservative  elements 
preserved  in  the  various  denom- 
inations, will  gradually  ap- 
proach Catholicism,  and  though 
corporate  reunion  can  scarcely 
be  expected,  conversions  will  be- 
come more  and  more  frequent, 
whilst  the  loose  and  vicious  ele- 
ments in  the  Church  herself  will 
fall  away  and  go  still  faster  to 
ruin. 

And  since  I  am  forecasting 
the  future  of  the  world  by  the  signs 
of  the  present  times,  you  will  ask 
me  what  I  think  of  the  future  of 
Spring  Hill — its  condition  in  2001. 
Well,  I  hope  it  will  stand  a  grand 
University  with  all  the  faculties, 
where  our  professors  will  teach 
the  Chinese,  Aztec  and  Gaelic  lan- 


guages; where  the  parents  of 
our  successors  will  come  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
to  visit  their  sons  in  parlors  heat- 
ed by  stored  up  sunshine  or  cooled 
by  blocks  of  ice  brought  from 
Nova  Zembla  ;  and  the  boys — men 
I  should  say — will  pass  their  sum- 
mer vacations  about  the  North 
Pole,  and  the  winter  vacations 
about  Ceylon,  Java  or  the  Phillip- 
pines. 

Men  go  as  they  wish ;  God's 
providence  does  not  interfere  with 
their  liberty,  but  leads  them  on 
to  the  beneficent  end  intended  by 
Him.     As  Schiller  has  it  : 

"There  is  a  God,  an  over-ruling  will, 
Whatever  be   the    changing    ways    of 

man  ; 
The   human  thought  soars  over  space 

and  time, 
Its  source  the  eternal  thought  of  God. 
But  man  is  free"  etc. 

Or  better  still,  the  last  words  of 
Garcia  Moreno,  when  expiring  un- 
der the  knife  of  the  assassin  : 

"Dios  no  muere." — "God  does 
not  die."  C.  M.  W.,  S.J. 


SCOTT  AND  ABBOTSFORD. 


BEAUTIFULLY  situated  on  a 
terrace  that  overlooks  the 
Tweed,  stands  the  romantic- 
looking  castle  that  was  once  the 
home  of  the  immortal  wizard  of 
the  North.  As  we  turn  from  the 
white  stony  bank  of  the  river  and 
gaze  upon  this  massive,  red -sand- 
stone structure,  with  its  battle- 
ments and  towers  standing  out 
boldly  like    those    mediaeval  Nor- 


man strongholds  which  Scott  has 
so  faithfully  described,  our 
thoughts  involuntarily  revert  to 
the  brave  struggle  that  built  so 
grand  a  home. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  believe 
that  a  man  who  has  immortal- 
ized himself  by  the  charming  ro- 
mances of  Ivanhoe  and  Old  Mor- 
tality and  Guy  Mannering,  should 
ever   have  experienced  the  pangs 
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of  poverty.     But   so    it   was;  an- 
other   example    of   the    truth    of 
those    lines    penned    by    his  fel- 
low-countryman : 
"For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never 

grows, 
Renown   is   not  the  child  of  indolent 
repose." 

For  Scott  was  not  born  into  that 
fame  with  which  his  name  is  now 
associated.  He  won  his  title  to 
renown  by  a  severe,  life-sustained 
struggle. 

Like  every  man  that  intends  to 
distinguish  himself  among  his  fel- 
low-men. his  whole  ambition  was 
centered  upon  one  object,  and 
that  was,  by  the  labor  of  his  pen,  to 
build  a  home  that  would  keep 
constantly  before  him  the  remem- 
brance of  the  abodes  of  chivalry. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  an- 
cient Abbey  of  Melrose  struck 
him  as  the  most  suitable  site  for 
such  a  home,  and  here  he  resolved 
that  his  declining  years  should  be 
spent,  surrounded  by  the  historic 
ruins  among  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  linger. 

When   first  he  settled  down  on 
this  beautiful   spot,  his  home  was 
but  an   humble    cottage.     When, 
however,  years  of  earnest  toil  had 
enabled   him    to    replace  it  by  a 
more      imposing      structure,     he 
erected  the  long-desired  object  of 
his  heart,  the  present  stately  man- 
sion of  Abbotsford. 
"Bat  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  iu  the  river, 
A  moment  white, — then  melts  forever; 
Or  like  the  Borealis  race 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm." 


Sir  Walter's  joy  was  short- 
lived. One  day  robbed  him  of 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  a  life- 
time. He  baa  been  but  a  few 
months  in  possession  of  his  new 
home,  when  financial  difficulties 
left  him  penniless  to  face  the 
enormous  debt  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Sad  indeed  is  it  to  see  this 
grand,  gray-haired  old  gentleman, 
after  a  long  life  of  unremitting  toil, 
compelled  to  begin  his  labors 
anew,  and  face  once  more  his 
fierce  struggle  with  poverty ;  sad 
to  picture  the  scene  that  occurred 
at  Abbotsford  on  a  hard,  cold, 
frosty  morning  in  the  winter  of 
1826,  when  a  friend  stepped  from 
a  carriage  in  front  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  ascended  the  steps 
to  give  his  hand  to  the  heart- 
broken poet  who  was  waiting  to 
greet  him. 

"My  friend,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
with  a  half-choked  utterance,  as 
he  extended  his  hand  to  welcome 
his  guest,  "my  friend,  give  me  your 
hand ;  mine  is  that  of  a  beggar." 
Truly  a  pathetic  greeting!  And 
what  is  its  history?  Well,  it  may 
be  told  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
firm  to  which  Scott  had  intrust- 
ed the  publication  of  his  works 
was  unexpectedly  declared  bank- 
rupt with  immense  liabilities,  and 
so  he  was  left  without  a  penny  to 
pay  off  the  large  debt  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  one 
that  has  gained  for  Scott  the  glory 
inseparable  from  true  heroism. 
He  might,  as  many  others  in 
like  circumstances  had  done  before 
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him,  have  pleaded  his  inability 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  But  his 
soul  was  too  noble  for  such  a 
course.  He  determined  never  to 
lay  down  his  pen  until  every 
farthing  of  his  debt  was  paid. 
So  for  six  years,  after  writing  as 
many  as  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
even  sixteen  hours  a  day,  he  la- 
bored at  his  task  until  an  over- 
worked brain  brought  him  to  his 
grave,  but  not,  we  are  glad  to 
think,   without   the  proud  joy  ol 


having  accomplished  his  work. 
Just  a  short  while  before  his 
death,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  wri- 
ting these  touching  words  so 
characteristic  of  the  man: 

"I  think  I  shall  never  walk 
again  ;  but  I  must  not  complain, 
for  my  plan  of  settling  my  debts 
has  been,  thank  God,  completely 
successful,  and  I  have  paid 
£120,000,  without  owing  anyone  a 
ha'  penny." 

Adolph  F.  Brooks,  'Ol. 


THE  GALVESTON  STORM. 


OF  all  the  calamities  that  have 
ever  befallen  man,  few  have 
exceeded  the  recent  disaster  of 
the  unfortunate  city  of  Galveston. 
It  is  or  at  least  was  a  beautiful  city 
situated  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Galveston  Island,  and  though  a 
mere  speck  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  a  little  kingdom  in  itself 
an  ideal  spot  for  a  lover  of  Nature 
and  a  place  of  equal  interest  to 
the  professional  and  business  man. 
Galveston  was  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  its  size  and  population  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  its  many  fine 
public  buildings  and  private  resi 
dences.  The  school  system  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  south.  Its  beach, 
which  extended  for  thirty  miles 
down  the  island,  is  considered  by 
many,  the  finest  in  the  world.  It 
also  has  the  finest  water  front  and 
largest  and  deepest  and  most  com- 
modious harbor  in  the  Gulf.  In 
cotton  exports  it  ranked  first,  in 


wheat  third  of  the  cities  of  the 
States.  And  being  the  only  com- 
mercial outlet  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  it  seemed  destined  to  be 
great. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fearful  catas- 
trophe, the  night  of  September  7th, 
fifty  thousand  souls  lay  sleeping 
peacefully,  not  one  dreaming  of 
the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  they 
were  doomed. 

Above,  the  beautiful  canopy 
of  Heaven  adorned  by  myriads  of 
glittering  stars,  casting  their  radi- 
ant streams  below,  seemed  but  a 
sad  mockery  of  the  impending  woe. 
Ah !  who  would  have  thought,  look- 
ing at  this  grand  scene  above,  that 
on  the  morrow,  each  one  of  those 
sparkling  diamonds  would  be  hid- 
den by  dark,  menacing  clouds, 
that  the  elements  would  be  turned 
loose  upon  the  doomed  city  in  all 
their  fury,  like  the  demon  of  death 
crushing  all  in  his  deadly  embrace  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
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mighty  winds  —  concentrating  all 
their  energies  on  this  spot,  would 
demolish  four  thousand  homes  and 
uproot  sturdy  oaks  in  their  resist- 
less fury,  scattering  them  about 
like  so  many  leaves;  and  that  the 
huge  billows  of  the  deep  would 
sweep  o'er  them  in  raging  floods, 
claiming  thousands  as  their  vic- 
tims'? No,  not  one  single  soul 
had  the  least  apprehension  of  the 
coming  danger.  When  the  first 
warnings  of  the  approaching  evil 
broke  upon  the  ears  of  the  people 
they  were  utterly  disregarded,  and 
when  the  storm  was  upon  them, 
they  were  taken  unawares. 

People  quickly  sought  their 
homes.  Men  thought  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  strove  in 
vain  endeavors  to  go  to  their  res- 
cue. The  women,  pale  and  speech- 
less with  fright,  were  hiding  with- 
in doors,  for  the  fierce  hurricane 
threatened  death  without,  while 
their  husbands  and  protectors  were 
too  far  away  to  help  them.  And 
even  if  they  had  been  near,  as 
some  chanced  to  be,  they  would 
have  met  the  same  fearful  fate. 

Higher  and  higher  the  waters 
rose,  and  there  was  not  one  street 
in  the  whole  city  which  was  not 
inundated  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
eight  feet,  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  and  more.  By  this  time  the 
storm  was  at  its  worst,  and  house 
after  house  was  laid  low,  and  hun- 
dreds, aye  thousands  of  struggling 
victims  were  caught  beneath  the 
falling  walls.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  drowning  before 
the  very  eyes  of  those  who  loved 
them,    and    not   a    helping  hand 


could  reach  them.  To  venture 
out  of  doors  was  death  by  drown- 
ing, to  stay  within  was  to  suffer 
the  tortures  of  being  crushed  un- 
der falling  walls. 

But  one  can  best  realize  the 
scene  from  actual  instances. 
Those  we  give  are  selected  not 
because  we  deem  them  the  most 
striking,  but  because  they  have 
been  brought  especially  to  our 
notice. 

One  letter  from  Galveston  de- 
scribes the  following  thrilling  ex- 
periences of  a  mother  and  her 
child: 

They  were  alone  in  the  house 
with  but  each  other's  presence  to 
keep  them  company.  The  tem- 
pest and  flood  were  raging  with- 
out, and  the  poor  mother's  face 
was  pale  with  fear.  She  and  her 
boy  kept  telling  their  beads  to- 
gether through  the  dreadful 
night.  The  water  kept  rising 
higher  and  higher  till  it  reached 
the  first  story,  ten  feet  from  the 
street  below.  The  poor  woman 
quickly  sought  to  impede  the  flow 
of  the  incoming  stream,  and  so 
stuffed  quilts  and  clothes  under 
the  doors  and  windows.  While 
they  were  standing  in  each  other's 
embrace,  expecting  each  moment 
to  be  their  last,  they  heard  a  ter- 
rible crash.  The  mother,  thinking 
all  was  over,  kissed  the  boy  for 
the  last  time  as  she  thought,  and 
commended  both  him  and  herself 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Just 
then  a  flash  of  lightning  illumina- 
ted the  whole  room,  and  the  child 
caught  sight  of  the  picture  of  the 
Sacred    Heart     hanging    on    the 
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wall.  At  once  he  cried  out  as  if 
inspired  with  hope,  "Mother, 
mother,  don't  be  afraid  ;  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  will  save  us."  An- 
other crash,  and  the  window  is 
shattered.  The  terrified  mother 
looked  out,  and  then  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy.  The  waters  were  receding. 
"We  are  saved,  my  child  ;  we  are 
saved,"  she  exclaimed,  and  they 
cried  with  joy,  and  offered  many 
a  prayer  of  fervent  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Another  such  instance  is  that 
of  Mr.  Johnston,  chief  operator  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  University  Club, 
who  went  through  a  terrible  or- 
deal that  night: 

He      and     his     children    were 
grouped    together     in    an    upper 
story  of  their  house,    when,  by  a 
sudden  blast  of  wind,  the  roof  was 
completely   blown  off;  a  moment 
after  the  entire  house  was  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  all  its  inmates  were 
precipitated  into  the  rushing  wa- 
ters   below.     Seeing  his  wife  and 
child  sinking  before  him,  he  swam 
with  all  his  strength  and  rescued 
them  ;  but   the    next  moment  the 
wind   and    waves   snatched  them 
from  his  grasp.     Just  then  he  was 
struck   and  severely  wounded  by 
a  floating  beam,  and  when  he  re- 
covered,   his  wife  and  child  were 
gone.     He  searched  for   them  in 
vain,  till  he  chanced  to  see  a  poor 
struggling    woman    not     far    off. 
And  this  man,  who  but  a  minute  be- 
fore had  lost  all   he  cared  for  in 
this  life — a  loving  wife  and  child — 
when  he  saw  the  woman  drowning, 


changed  his  course  and  saved  her. 
He  saved  many  others  afterwards, 
and  then,  having  bound  up  his 
wounds,  he  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce to  the  outside  world  the 
fearful  tidings  over  the  wires  of 
his  company. 

The  Jesuit  University  Club  has 
lost  many  of  its  members  and 
much  of  its  property,  but  while 
such  a  President  survives,  it  is 
bound  to  prosper. 

Many  such  heroic  deeds  shed 
lustre  on  Galveston's  dark  cloud 
of  woe. 

An  Italian  grocery  man  I  know 
of,    hitched    his    cart    and    went 
round  saving   all    he    could  find. 
Three  cart-loads  of  human  freight 
he  had    collected   and    deposited 
safely  at  the  Tremont  Hotel.     He 
had  just  unloaded  the  third,  which 
he  had  brought  through   four  feet 
of  water,  when  a  beam  fell,  strik- 
ing  him    on  the  head,   and  crush- 
ing  him  instantly.     Those  whom 
he  had  just  saved  saw  him  killed 
before    their   eyes.     He  had   laid 
down  his   life    for  them.     Surely 
He  who  said   "No  love  is  greater 
tban  this,"  will  save  him  for  ever. 
It    was    only   after     10    p.    m. 
that  the  storm   abated  somewhat, 
and  diminished  gradually,  the  wa- 
ter slowly  i  e  ,i eating.     And  when 
the    sun    shone    forth    the    next 
morning,    what    a    dreadful    and 
ghastly    sight    was     exposed    to 
view  !     As   far   as  the  eye  could 
reach,  there  was  nothing  but  de- 
vastation.    East,  South  and  West, 
whole    districts    that    were   once 
covered     with      handsome     resi- 
dences, were  now  but  a  vast  plain 
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strewn  with  unsightly  debris 
piled  up  here  and  there  in  great 
heaps.  But,  worst  of  all,  the  dead 
bodies  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, mangled  and  rapidly  decom- 
posing, not  to  mention  the  bodies 
of  animals  of  all  kinds,  were  ly- 
ing all  around. 

There  is  death  everywhere;  walk 
or  look  in  any  direction,  and  you 
are  face  to  face  with  death !  There 
is  death  in  the  very  air.  In  one 
night  seven  thousand  souls  have 
gone  to  meet  their  Maker,  and 
those  that  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  death,  bear  the 
marks  of  untold  suffering  and 
the  deepest  sorrow.  Dazed  and 
half  crazed  they  wander  about, 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  a  relative  or 
friend,  a  mother,  a  father,  or  a 
child.  Men  who  have  lost  their 
homes  and  all  their  possessions, 
move  about  half-clad  in  search  of 
food  and  shelter.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  not  a  sane  man  that 
morning  in  Galveston.  Small 
wonder!  Many  school-fellows  of 
the  writer  are  among  the  lost.  The 
father  of  one  of  them,  who  alone 
survives  his  family,  has  completely 
lost  his  mind  from  the  effects  of 
the  storm  of  that  dreadful  day. 

Everywhere  devastation  and 
desolation  reigned.  Four  thous- 
and residences  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  not  a  single  one  re- 
mained uninjured.  In  the  city 
alone  the  number  of  the  dead  has 
reached  six  thousand,  while  in  the 
adjacent  districts,  two  thousand 
more  may  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  greatest  mortality  was  among 
the  women   and  children,  as  only 


the  strongest   weathered  the  tem- 
pest and  flood. 

The  loss  to  property  is  estimated 
at  $30,000,000,  including  the  dam- 
age to  paving,  water-works,  hos- 
pitals, schools  and  churches.  The 
losses  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ment, by  railroad,  steamship 
and  other  corporations,  will  add 
millions  to  the  score. 

Perhaps     the     most    complete 
wreck   in   the    city   is  that  of  the 
Jesuit   Church,    though    the    Col- 
lege,  in    which   several    hundred 
people  were  sheltered  and  fed  for 
weeks,   was   comparatively    unin- 
jured.    The  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  architecture  in  the  South. 
Visitors  to  Galveston  never  failed 
to    see    and    admire    it.     People 
now  flock  to  behold  its  ruins,  for 
the  contrast    between   its  former 
grandeur  and   its   present  wreck 
presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  de- 
solation   wrought    by   wind    and 
wave.     Strong  walls   and  pillars, 
beautiful      stained      glass     win- 
dows,  with  their   stone   or     iron 
settings,  were  shattered  to  pieces. 
Two  objects  alone    stand   out  in 
prominence     untouched    by     the 
storm.     One  is  the  large  crucifix 
over  the  pulpit,    attached  to  one 
of    the    main    pillars    supporting 
the    cupola.     The    corresponding 
pillar    is     completely    destroyed. 
This   one    broke    off  at  the  head 
of  the  crucifix,  leaving  the  figure 
of    Christ    hanging    there    alone 
exposed    to    the    look    of    every 
passer-by.      The       other     object, 
left     standing,     is      the     double 
stained  glass  window,  bearing  the 
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figures  of  St.  Peter  Claver  and  St. 
Alphonsus  Rodriguez;  itistheonly 
unbroken  window  of  the  church. 
The  storm  took  place  the  night 
of  St.  Peter  Clavei's  feast,  and 
that  window  was  presented  by 
the  negroes  of  the  parish,  of 
whose  race  this  saint  was  the 
apostle.  St.  Alphonsus  is  the 
saint  who  inspired  St.  Peter  Cla- 
ver to  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  negroes. 

The  preservation  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  is  the  subject  of  general 
comment  in  Galveston.  It  is  the 
only  edifice  in  the  city  that  es- 
caped injury.  Not  even  a  pane  of 
glass  in  it  was  broken.  Over  its 
cupola  stands  conspicuous  a  sta- 
tue of  Our  Lady.  The  statue  was 
erected  there  with  the  special 
purpose  of  preserving  the  city 
from  storm  and  pestilence.  It  is 
so  exposed  that  one  would  con- 
sider it  the  first  object  to  be 
swept  away  by  such  a  furious 
wind.  Yet  there  it  still  stands 
over    the    Cathedral  it    has    pre- 


served, rendered  all  the  more 
prominent  by  the  havoc  that  was 
wrought  all  around  it.  This  image 
of  Mary  is  now  an  object  of  vene- 
ration to  all  the  citizens  of  Gal- 
veston. 

Will  Galveston  rise  again?  The 
question  is  almost  already  an- 
swered. A  million  dollars  has 
been  subscribed  by  the  generous 
people  of  the  States,  and  though 
this  sum  is  inadequate,  it  has  given 
a  start  to  the  distressed  surviv- 
ors of  the  storm.  Their  own  pluck 
and  energy,  and  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  their  city,  will  do  the 
rest.  They  feel  that  its  partial 
destruction  was  not  due  to  its  ex- 
posed situation,  but  to  ihe  visita- 
tion of  Providence,  to  Whose  de- 
crees they  bow.  That  storm 
would  have  wrought  equal  ruin  on 
any  city  that  lay  in  its  path. 
They  are  determined  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  same  Provi- 
dence, Galveston  shall  rise  again, 
but  stronger,  safer,  more  beautiful 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
Paul  Dtjpas,  '03. 


SIDNEY  LANIER, 


THE  GEORGIA  POET. 


AMONG  the  foremost  names 
which  have  coutributed  to 
make  the  literature  of  America, 
national,  and  of  a  high  standard, 
is  that  of  Sidney  Lanier.  His 
poems  are  of  native  growth;  he 
raised  no  exotic  flowers,  and 
hence  the  author  of  the  "Marshes 
of  Glynn"  will  be  forever  associa- 


ted with  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and 
Father  Ryan,  as  one  of  the  sweet- 
est singers  and  most  musical  poets 
of  the  Southland.  Rightly  then 
doest  he  South  rejoicing  in  his 
glory  and  the  well  merited  praises 
bestowed  upon  him  in  these  our 
days,  emblazon  his  name  on  her 
shield  of  minstrelsy. 
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The  name  and  works  of  Lanier 
were  long  buried  in  oblivion  until 
an  essay  from  the  pen  of  an  emi- 
nent English  critic  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  literary  world  to 
the  merits  of  our  poet.  Matthew 
Arnold,  too,  while  in  the  United 
States,  had  said  that  the  South 
could  well  be  proud  of  such  poets 
as  Poe  and  Lanier.  It  was  the 
same  old  story  over  again — No 
one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Even  the  South  did  not  re- 
cognize the  merits  of  her  son  until 
a  stranger's  voice  had  sounded  his 
praises,  pointed  out  his  qualities 
and  held  him  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  literary  world.  At  last  due 
meed  of  honoris  awardedhim  and 
a  high  place  assigned  him  in  our 
national  literature. 

The  beautiful  little  city  of  Ma- 
con, Georgia,  claims  the  honor  of 
his  birth  in  1842,  eighteen  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  received  the  usual 
grammar  school  education  of  a 
boy  of  that  period.  But  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  nature  has 
given  that  peculiar  faculty  of  ab- 
sorbing and  assimilating  both  the 
learning  of  books  and  the  gentler 
lessons  of  nature.  Our  poet's 
grandfather  was  a  musician,  and 
from  him  young  Lanier  inherited 
his  love  of  music  and  song.  The 
flute  was  his  favorite  instrument 
which  he  played  with  great 
skill.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
ranks  He  fought  bravely ;  and 
often  when  the  day  was  won  or 
lost  he  would  draw  forth  sweet 
notes  from  his  tuneful  flute  to  en- 


liven the  regiment  while  gathered 
around  the  camp  fire,  or  sitting  in 
the  open  air  beneath  the  silvery 
splendor  of  the  summer  moon. 

In  1865  he  suffered  from  a  se- 
vere attack  of  lung  trouble.  His 
days  seemed  numbered,  when  a 
trip  further  south  was  suggested. 
After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months  at 
Point  Clear  on  Mobile  bay  his 
health  was  temporarily  restored 
While  there  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  bay  he  lived  in  the  open 
air,  roaming  about  the  enchanted 
country  of  the  magnolia  and  the 
pine.  Here  it  was,  perhaps,  amid 
the  odor  of  the  Southern  blos- 
soms, the  mocking  bird  filling  the 
woods  the  while  with  floods  of  de- 
licious music,  that  he  composed 
his  beautiful  sonnet  to  the  King 
of  Southern  Songsters. 

He  returned  home  in  1866,  and 
soon  began  his  literary  career. 
His  poem  "Corn"  was  the  first  to 
attract  general  attention.  In  this 
piece  we  find  united  all  the  main 
characteristics  of  Lanier's  poetry 
— a  quaint  simplicity  and  a  love 
of  nature  almost  as  delicate  and 
impassioned  as  Wordsworth's  and 
a  habit  of  personifying  leaves, 
clouds  and  winds  and  all  the  in- 
animate children  of  nature  re- 
minds you  of  Shelley  and  Keates. 
His  metre  and  diction  are  at  once 
harmonious  and  precise.  His 
greatest  poem  is  the  "Marshes 
of  Glynn."  Glynn  is  a  long  strip 
of  country  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  the 
sea, consisting  of  extensive  swamps 
and  marshes  half  bidden  and 
adorned    by    immense    forests  of 
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pines.  The  first  white  man  that 
beheld  these  virgin  forests  and 
peered  through  their  dimness  must 
have  felt  his  soul  break  forth  into 
song. 

"But  alas  for  those  who  never  sing 
But  die  with  all  tbeir  music  in  them." 

Lanier  alone  has  bodied  forth 
in  poetic  phrase  the  beauties  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  "marvellous 
marshes  of  Glynn."  Any  one  who 
knows  the  wooded  marshes  of  the 
south  and  has  read  the  "Marshes 
of  Glynn,"  will  at  once  testify  to 
the  naturalness  of  the  poem  and 
its  accurate  portrayal  of  such  a 
familiar  scene.  The  lines  conjure 
up  before  you  with  extraordinary 
force  the  familiar  landscape  of 
our  Southern  States,  the  groves  of 
live-oaks  with  their  tangled  creep- 
ers and  the  green  twilight  under- 
neath the  boughs. 

"Beautiful  glooms,  soft  dusks  in  the  noon-day 
fire." 

And  the  poet's  deep  love  of  na- 
ture breaks  forth  in  every  line  : 

"O  braided  dusks  of  the  oak  and  woven  shades 

of  the  vine, 
While  the  riotous  noon-day  sun  of  the  June-day 

long  did  shine 
Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and   I  held  you 

fast  in  mine." 

Here  it  was  that  inspiration 
came  to  Lanier  just  as,  beside  the 
loud  sounding  sea  so  many  images 
soon  to  be  turned  into  lines  of 
exquisite  expression  rushed  into 
thesoul  of  Tennyson.  The  Marshes 
of  Glynn  with  their  "gloom  of 
live-oaks,  beautiful-braided  and 
woven  with  intricate  shades  of  the 
vines,  that,  myriad-cloven,  clamber 
the  forks  of  the  multiform  boughs," 
attracted  Lanier,  fascinated  him 
until  he   broke  forth  into  lines  in 


which  the  power  of  words  to  pic- 
ture natural  scenes  seems  to  reach 
its  limit. 

'How  still  the  plains  of  the  waters  be  ! 
The  tide  is  in  his  ecstasy ; 
The  tide  is  at  his  highest  height! 
And  it  is  night." 

How  worthy  of  comparison  with 
these  exquisite  lines  from  "Cross- 
ing the  B  ir." 

"But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep 
Too  full  for  sound  or  wave." 

And  Lanier  concludes  this  poem 
with  verses  "of  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out." 

"And,  O,  would  I  could  know  what  swimmeth 

below 

When  the  tide  comes  in 
On  the  length  and  breadth   of  the  marvellous 

marshes  of  Glynn." 

In  1877  the  second  great  poem 
of  Lauier,  "The  Song  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee" was  completed.  The 
Chattahoochee  is  a  river  of  Georgia 
rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  It  flows  south-eastwardly 
through  the  mineral  belt  of  upper 
Georgia,  until  it  strikes  the  bound- 
ary between  that  state  and  Ala- 
bama. Soon  it  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Appalachicola.  Many 
beautiful  waterfalls  can  be  seen  in 
its  course.  Lanier's  poem  on  this 
river  is  a  masterpiece  of  imitative 
harmony.  The  rapid  flow  of  the 
little  Georgian  stream  of  Indian 
name,  its  caressing  murmur  to  the 
reed  and  the  grasses  that  would 
fain  retain  it,  the  promise  of  shade 
from  the  trees  that  lean  above  it, 
the  dazzling  flash  of  the  gem-like 
pebbles  under  the  feet  of  the  fu- 
gitive stream — all  are  fraught  with 
the  grace  of  the  melody  which  the 
poet  must  have  sung  to  himself  as 
he  wrote  : 
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"Out  of  the  Hills  of  Habersham, 
Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 
Split  at  the  rock  and,  together  again, 
Accept  my  bed  or  narrow  or  wide, 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side, 
With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain, 
Far  from  the  Hills  of  Habersham 
Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall.'' 

And  so  the  Chattahoocb.ee  rushes 
on, the  voice  of  duty  calling  itdown 
to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  sea. 
The  mill-wheels  must  be  turned, 
the  arid  fields  refreshed,  a  thous- 
and flowers  await  its  coming  with 
impatience  while  the  valleys  of 
Hall  resound  with  the  masterful 
summons  of  the  mighty  main. 

'But  oh!  not  the  Hills  of  Habersham 
And  oh !  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail.    I  am  fain  to  water  the  plain : 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call 
Downward  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main. 
The  dry  fields  burn  and  the  mills  are  to  turn 
And  a  myriad  of  flowers  mortally  yearn 
And  the  lordly  main,  far  beyond  the  plain, 
Calls  o'er  the  Hills  of  Habersham 
Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall." 

Such  was  the  work  of  Lanier 
when,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  his  old  complaint,  consump- 
tion, made  its  last  rally,  and 
he  withered  away.  In  1881,  in 
the  little  town  of  Lynn,  North  Car- 
olina, our  poet  passed  away.  His 
was  a  noble  life,  for  he  was  a  good 
as  well  as  a  clear-voiced  singer. 
All  beauty-lover  as  he  was,  he 
found  in  the  good  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  and  he  sang 
it  in  all  his  songs.  The  tone  of 
his  poetry  is  pure.  His  lines  are 
guileless,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
this  since,  amid  all  the  beauties 
and  grandeurs  of  some  of  our 
greater  poets,  we  And  so  much 
that  is  objectionable,  not  to  say 
positively    immoral.      It    was   al- 


ways Lanier's  contention  that  a 
moral  purpose  is  no  injury  to  the 
aesthetic  value  of  a  work  ;  nay, 
that  art  should  ally  itself  with  the 
loftiest  ethics,  as  their  end  is  and 
ought  to  be  the  same.  When  we 
come  to  our  estimate  of  Lanier's 
rank  among  the  poets,  we  must  be 
discriminating.  The  question 
arises,  would  it  have  been  an  ad 
vantage  to  the  fame  of  Lanier  to 
have  lived  longer?  Did  he  not 
do,  in  his  brief  and  checkered  life, 
all  that  could  ever  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him  ?  Some  cannot  suf- 
fer Lanier  to  be  compared  with 
the  greater  English  poets,  while 
others  link  the  name  of  the  author 
of  "Sunrise"  and  "Corn,"  with 
those  of  Tennyson  and  Keats. 
Here,  however,  the  exaggeration 
is  manifest.  Though  there  mav 
be  features  of  resemblance  be- 
tween Tennyson  and  Lanier,  and 
though  the  lyrical  note  of  Lanier 
occasionally  recalls  that  of  Keats, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
rank  the  name  of  our  tuneful 
singer  with  those  of  the  great 
English  poets.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  genius  of 
Tennyson  and  Keats  and  Longfel- 
low shines  with  a  steady  glow, 
while  Lanier's  gives  forth  only  in- 
termittent flashes.  If  great  Eng- 
lish poets  and  critics  have  ad- 
mired the  poems  of  Lanier,  surely 
they  should  strike  a  note  in  the 
heart  of  Americans,  and,  above 
all,  of  Southerners,  who  breathe 
the  same  air,  and  walk  among  the 
scenes  he  sung  so  well. 

George  S.  McCarty,  '01. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


HER  INFLUENCE  ON  HER  OWN  TIMES 
AND  ON  MODERN  CIVILIZATION. 


THE  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  one  of  those 
gloomy  periods  which  sorely 
needed  the  guidance  of  Heaven. 
Dark  heresies  assailed  the  bark 
of  Peter,  already  nigh  shattered 
by  the  storms  of  vice  and  error; 
the  Moslem  had  crossed  the  fron- 
tier, and  was  bearing  his  victorious 
crescent  into  the  heart  of  Europe; 
but,  worst  of  all,  France,  Catholic 
France  was  buried  in  the  deepest 
misery  and  disgrace,  and  seemed 
about  to  be  lost  forever.  An- 
archy, war  and  civil  dissension 
having  borne  her  to  the  verge  of 
destruction,  were  now  making  a 
final  effort  to  accomplish  her  ruin. 

Henry  V,  of  England,  was  dead, 
and  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, had  crossed  the  straits  with 
a  large  army,  and  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  France.  Affairs  in 
that  hapless  country  had  been 
going  gradually  from  bad  to  worse- 
There  were  now  three  parties  war- 
ring against  each  other:  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  queen 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  that  of  the 
Armagnacs,  and  lastly,  that  of 
the  Dauphin.  The  state  of 
things  was  but  little  short  of  an- 
archy. The  English,  though  gal- 
lantly opposed  in  some  places, 
made  great  headway  in  that  dis- 
tracted land. 

Through  the  alliance  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  they  had  extended 
their  conquest  over  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Loire,  as  well 
as  Guienne.     Henry  VI,  the  infant 


son  of  the  late  English  Monarch, 
had  been  proclaimed  King  of 
France  at  his  father's  grave,  ac- 
cording to  the  shameful  treaty  of 
Troyes,  and  Charles,  the  Dauphin, 
devoted;only  to  present  ease  and 
enjoyment,iwas  almost  passively 
contemplating  the  dismemberment 
of  his  kingdom,  by  internal  confu- 
sion and^misery  and  the  successive 
encroachments  of  English  rule. 

And  now,  after  a -series  of  re- 
markable victories,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  his  allied  army 
crossed  the  Loire,  and  besieged 
Orleans,  the  key  to  Southern 
France.  The  siege  went  on  through 
the  winter  of  1428  and  the  early 
months  of  the  following  year,  by 
which  time  the  situation  of  the 
besieged  was  well-nigh  desperate. 
Even  thejbrave  and  indomitable 
LaHire,  the  boldest  of  her  defend- 
ers, was  giving  all  up  for  lost. 

And  must  it  be  that  France,  the 
glorious  France  of  Charles  Martel, 
who  stemmed  the  tide  of  pagan 
invasion  and  strewed  the  ground 
with  Moslem  dead  on  the  field  of 
Tours;  the  France  of  Pepin,  who 
completed  the  Papal  Tiara,  and  of 
Charlemagne,  w7ho  triumphantly 
planted  the  banner  of  the  faith  in 
heathen  lands  and  received  the 
crown  of  empire  from  papal  hands ; 
the  France  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon, of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  ten 
hundred  thousand  knights  who 
sprang  from  its  soil,  and  with 
sword  in  hand  and  cross  on  high, 
rushed  to  save  the  tomb  of  their 
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Saviour — must  this  fair  land  be 
crushed  under  the  despotic  heel 
of  the  conqueror?  Must  France 
kneel  a  cringing  slave  at  the 
feet  of  the  haughty  Briton  %  Must 
this  fair  jewel  of  the  West  "  be 
set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger"? 
No  !  For  France  has  powerful 
friends  with  God  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  From  the  hills  of  Nor- 
mandy to  the  valleys  of  Provence' 
her  people  in  church  and  house? 
in  cloister  and  abbey,  and  even 
those  who  have  long  left  the  fields 
of  France  for  a  brighter  home, 
pray  fervently  for  the  safety  of 
their  native  land.  And  God  heark- 
ens to  their  prayers.  He  will  not, 
however,  rouse  the  ardor  of  thou- 
sands, nor  plant  a  field  of  bristling 
battalions  to  overwhelm  the  Brit- 
ish tyrant,  nor  will  He  instil  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders  and 
make  them  cower  under  defeat 
from  equal  foe;  for  the  ways  of 
God  are  not  those  of  man 

Since  France  was  brought  to 
such  disgrace  by  a  wanton  woman, 
the  Almighty  wished  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  dignity 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
chaste  virgin.  The  all-seeing  eye 
of  the  Deity  had  glanced  over  the 
whole  of  France,  but  had  found  no 
purer,  nor  nobler,  nor  more 
worthy  executor  of  its  designs 
than  a  little  maid  in  a  village  of 
Lorraine. 

Fear  not.  ye  faithful  sons  and 
daughters  of  France,  ye  heroic 
defenders  of  Orleans  !  Fear  not, 
Charles;  keep  your  courage  high, 
for  there  is  a  little  maid  in  Dom- 


remy,  and  the  soldier-angel  Mi- 
chael is  whispering  in  her  ear. 

This  little  girl,  whose  wonder- 
ful achievements  and  tragic  fate 
form  a  deeply-interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  France  and  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  God,  is 
known  to  fame  as  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

She  was  born  January  6,  1412, 
at  Domremy,  a  small  village  in 
Northern  France  on  the  borders  of 
Champagne  and  Lorraine.  There 
her  father,  Jacques  D'Arc,  and 
her  mother,  Isabel! e,  esteemed 
for  industry  and  virtue,  lived  on 
their  little  farm  with  five  children 
to  cheer  their  lives  of  labor. 

From  earliest  childhood  these 
children  were  trained  to  toil  and 
to  fear  God.  Joan,  however,  need- 
ed not  this  training,  for  from  her 
childhood  she  manifested  a  deep 
devotional  spirit  and  a  great  love 
of  labor.  She  liked  well  to  play 
with  the  little  girls  of  the  village, 
and  hear  pleasant  stories  under 
a  famous  old  tree  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  but  better  still  she 
loved  to  frequent  the  little 
shrine,  at  the  foot  of  whose 
altar  she  knelt  in  prayer.  The 
poor  of  the  village  loved  and 
blessed  her  for  the  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  her  disposition. 

As  she  grew  up  she  heard  of  the 
civil  discord  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  attempts  which  were  being 
made  by  a  foreign  monarch  to 
make  himself  master  of  her  native 
land.  This  greatly  affected  her; 
the  shameful  and  miserable  state 
of  the  whole  country  weighed 
heavily  on  her  youthful  mind,  and 
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often  on  her  knees  in  the  little 
chapel,  she  prayed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  her  patron  saints  that 
they  would  intercede  with  God 
for  her  dear  France,  beseeching 
Him  that  He  would  give  victory 
to  its  rightful  king,  quell  its  do- 
mestic factions,  and  banish  its 
foreign  foes. 

One  day  when  she  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  while  walk- 
ing in  lier  father's  garden  ponder- 
ing on  these  things  and  engaged 
in  mental  prayer,  a  glorious  light 
shone  around  her,  and  she  heard  a 
majestic  voice  speak  to  her  from 
out  its  midst.  It  told  her  to  fre- 
quent the  church,  to  be  steadfast 
in  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  to  rely 
on  the  protection  of  heaven.  The 
shining  light,  the  mysterious  voice, 
affrighted  her.  Who  spoke  she 
knew  not.  A  second,  a  third  time 
she  heard  the  voice,  but  saw  no 
one.  Then  a  magnificent  form  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  a  multi- 
tude of  heavenly  beings.  Then  it 
was  that  she  knew  that  the  won- 
drous light  was  but  a  shadow  of 
the  splendor  of  Michael,  the  sol- 
dier-angel of  heaven,  and  the  mul- 
titude a  cohort  of  his  immortal 
army. 

Joan  resolved  faithfully  to  abide 
by  the  wise  counsels  that  had 
been  addressed  to  her,  and  in  or- 
der that  she  might  be  the  better 
able  to  act  up  to  them,  she  vowed 
herself  to  perpetual  chastity,  thus 
consecrating  her  young  heart  to 
God. 

Again  and  again  these  visions 
and  voices  returned  to  Joan,  the 
angels    counseling    her   to    be    a 


strong  and  fervent  Christian.  For 
nearly  five  years  she  remained  in 
this  novitiate  of  heaven,  and  all 
this  while  the  state  of  France  was 
steadily  growing  more  lamentable 
and  desperate. 

One  day,  however,  while  she 
was  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the 
door  of  the  little  church,  St.  Mi- 
chael, accompanied  by  St.  Cath 
erine  and  St.  Margaret,  appeared 
to  her  and  said:  "Joan,  thou 
shalt  crown  the  king  at  Rheims, 
and  drive  the  foreigner  from 
France."  Then  Joan  raised  her 
head  in  wonder  and  amazement. 

"How,"  she  asked,  "shall  I, 
who  am  only  a  peasant  girl,  give 
orders  to  men-at-arms?"  Where- 
upon the  Archangel  responded : 
"  Fear  not,  daughter  of  God,  great- 
hearted child;  thou  needs  must 
go.  Tne  Holy  Spirit  will  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  be  about  thee. 
Go,  Joan,  it  is  the  will  of  heaven." 

Hard  it  was  for  Joan  to  leave 
her  little  village.  She  thought  of 
her  parents  and  friends,  and  the 
little  church  ;  of  the  children  she 
nursed  and  the  flocks  she  tended — 
all  these  she  was  loath  to  leave, 
for  she  never  expected  to  see 
them  again.  But  Heaven  had 
spoken,  and  she  must  "  be  about 
her  Father's  business."  So  bow- 
ing her  head  in  resignation  she 
sighed,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  re- 
monstrances of  her  parents,  who 
viewed  her  resolve  with  poignant 
grief  and  dismay,  she  now  re- 
newed  with  increased  determina- 
tion   her    efforts     to     win      from 
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Baudricourt,  the  governor  of  her 
province,  an  introduction  to 
Charles,  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

By  persistent  importunity,  the 
effect  of  which  was  increased  by 
the  simplicity  of  her  demeanor 
and  her  calm  assurance  of  success, 
she  at  last  prevailed  on  the  gov- 
ernor to  grant  her  request,  and  in 
February,  1429,  accompanied  by 
two  knights,  she  set  out  on  her 
perilous  journey  to  the  court  of 
the  Dauphin  at  Ohinon. 

At  first  Charles  refused  to  see 
her,  but  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
feeling  in  her  favor  induced  him 
to  grant  her  an  interview.  Of  the 
truth  of  her  mission,  she  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  him,  by  discover- 
ing him  though  disguised  in  the 
crowd  of  his  courtiers,  and  by 
removing  his  secret  doubts  as  to 
his  title  to  the  throne. 

Accordingly,  after  a  commis- 
sion of  theologians  had  reported 
that  they  found  no  evil  in  her,  nor 
anything  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  she  was  permitted  to  set 
forth  with  an  army,  designed  for 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  Or- 
leans. At  the  head  of  her  troops 
she  rode,  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail, , 
armed  with  an  ancient  sword, 
the  nobre  blade  of  Charles  Martel, 
which  she  had  divined  to  be  hid- 
den near  the  altar  of  St.  Cather- 
ine de  Fierbois,  and  carrying  a 
white  standard,  the  emblem  of 
innocence.  That  banner  was  one 
of  her  own  device.  On  it  were 
painted  the  images  of  our  Saviour 
holding  the  world  in  His  hand, 
and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Be- 
neath them  were  a  crown  and  the 


fleur-de-lys,  the  golden  lilies  of 
France,  all  wrought  upon  white 
linen  with  a  silken  fringe.  There 
were  inscribed  upon  it  the  words 
Jesus — Maria. 

High  hopes  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  royal  troops;  they  felt  most 
assuredly  a  turn  had  come  in  the 
fortunes  of  France ;  they  braced 
themselves  for  the  glorious  work 
they  had  to  do,  for  they  truly 
believed  that  Heaven  was  their 
guide. 

The  night  of  her  entry  into  the 
beleaguered  city,  there  was  great 
rejoicing.  The  church  bells  were 
rung;  the  priests  marched  out  to 
meet  the  deliverer;  torches  were 
lighted,  and  borne  through  the 
streets  by  the  surging  thousands, 
and  all  repaired  to  the  churches 
to  give  thanks  to  God. 

But  Joan,  the  chaste  and  inno- 
cent maid,  resolved  to  briug  her 
soldiers  back  to  the  fold  of  Christ, 
before  a  battle  would  be  risked, 
for  they  were  sinners  of  every 
type.  She  made  them  cleanse 
their  souls  at  the  sacred  tribunal, 
and  nerve  their  courage  with  the 
Bread  of  the  Strong.  Swearing 
and  other  sinful  practices  she 
would  not  allow,  and  in  a  short 
time,  under  her  gentle  guidance, 
that  horde  of  ruffians  that  had 
followed  her  to  Orleans  had  be- 
come an  army  of  saints. 

A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival, 
the  French  attacked  the  bastion  of 
St.  Loup,  one  of  the  English  forts 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city. 
Forward  dashed  Joan,  but  she  soon 
found  that  her  men  were  being 
driven  back.     Right  into  the  fray 
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went  the  heroic  girl  calling  on  the 
Frenchmen  to  renew  the  attack 
boldly  and  have  no  fears  for  the 
result.  They  answered  joyously 
to  her  call,  rushed  with  irresisti- 
ble valor  upon  their  enemies  and 
speedily  made  themselves*  masters 
of  the  place. 

Joan,  so  valiant  in  combat,  wept 
over  the  dead  warriors,  and  or- 
dered the  captives  to  be  humanely 
treated;  and  then  returned  to  the 
rejoicing  city,  her  fair  young  brow 
flushed  with  the  light  of  her  first 
victory. 

In  all  her  operations,  victory 
followed  her  banner.  Whilst  at- 
tacking one  of  the  smaller  forts, 
she  was  slightly  wounded  by  an 
arrow;  but  she  told  her  friends 
that  it  was  but  a  trifle  to  the  wound 
she  would  certainly  receive  the 
next  day. 

And  the  very  next  day  she  boldly 
attacked  the  Tournelles,  the  last 
and  strongest  of  the  English  forti- 
fications. The  French  officers  had 
disapproved,  but  Joan  gave  the 
command,  and  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  make  the 
best  dispositions  they  could  for 
the  fight. 

The  battle  that  ensued  was  fear- 
ful. The  English  defended  their 
works  with  the  energy  of  despera- 
tion. The  French  were  driven 
back  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
were  looking  gloomy,  when  for- 
ward to  the  gap  of  danger 
rushed  the  maid.  She  seized  a 
scaling  ladder,  and  planting  it 
against  the  wall,  mounted  the 
steps  with  the  sacred  banner  in 
her  hand. 


But,  though  guided  and  inspired, 
she  was  still  mortal,  and  not  at 
all  proof  against  the  weapons  and 
missiles  of  the  foe.  Ere  she 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  an 
arrow  pierced  her  neck,  and  she 
fell  to  the  ground,  unconscious. 
Some  soldiers  quickly  bore  her  to 
a  neighboring  field,  where  the 
wound  was  bound  and  treated. 
She  was  then  told  that  a  retreat 
was  necessary.  But  she  refused 
to  retreat  until  her  banner  should 
be  brought  to  her.  As  it  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  the  wind 
blew  out  its  folds  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  its  sacred 
devices. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Joan 
rushed  forward  again  to  bear  the 
glorious  standard  against  the  en- 
emies of  her  country.  The  French- 
men rallied  to  the  attack,  and 
rushing  over  the  bridge,  carried 
the  outer  line  of  defense.  The 
fort  was  then  captured,  and  Joan, 
followed  by  her  victorious  army, 
crossed  the  bridge  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  city. 

After  these  glorious  victories 
before  Orleans,  the  heroic  Joan 
was  in  no  way  inclined  to  rest 
upon  her  laurels.  She  knew  the 
value  of  rapid  movements  in  war 
better  than  generals  of  that  time, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  accomplish, 
with  all  possible  speed,  the  second 
part  of  her  mission — the  crowning 
of  the  king  at  Rbeims. 

Having  driven  the  English  out 
of  Orleans  by  these  marvellous 
and  splendid  triumphs,  Joan  pro- 
posed that  the  movement  towards 
fctheims    should    be    immediately 
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commenced.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wonderful  and  apparently 
miraculous  successes  she  had  al- 
ready achieved,  and  the  invariable 
fulfillment  of  her  promises,  the 
king  hesitated  in  this  instance  to 
act  on  her  counsels.  The  generals 
of  Charles  argued  that  the  journey 
was  too  dangerous,  and  that  the 
time  of  war  was  not  fit  for  cere- 
monies and  pageants. 

But  during  one  of.  these  assem- 
blies Joan  entered  the  council 
chamber  and  addressed  the  king: 
"Noble  Dauphin,"  she  said,  "put 
an  end  to  these  long  councils  and 
let  us  proceed  to  Kheims,  where 
you  shall  receive  your  rightful 
coronation."  The  objections  en- 
tertained to  this  course  were  then 
stated,  but  she  overruled  them  all ; 
her  words,  her  voice,  her  de- 
meanor impressed  the  entire  as- 
sembly, and  they  resolved  to 
follow  her  directions  and  let  the 
army  move  forward  iu  the  name 
of  God. 

Forward  they  moved,  and  every 
dreaded  difficulty  vanished  as  they 
went  along.  The  fame  of  the 
maiden,  the  heaven-sent  deliverer 
of  France,  preceded  them,  produc- 
ing a  marked  effect  on  friend  and 
foe. 

The  party  of  the  king  was 
roused  to  action,  and  every  town 
to  which  they  drew  near  submitted 
to  Charles  and  the  victorious  Joan. 
At  Kheims,  where  he  expected  re- 
sistance, the  inhabitants  came  out 
to  meet  their  monarch,  and  the 
next  morning,  amid  a  scene  of 
great  rejoicing,  the  royal  caval- 
cade, with    the  sacred   banner  of 


Joan  waving  in  front,  entered  the 
city. 

On  the  following  day  the  coro- 
nation was  performed  with  great 
solemnity  and  all  possible  splen- 
dor. As  the  forehead  of  Charles 
was  signed  with  the  holy  oil,  as 
the  kingly  diadem  was  placed  upon 
his  brow,  Joan  stood  beside  him 
upholding  her  victorious  banner 
of  the  God  of  Majesty  and  Power. 

From  the  walls  of  the  old  ca- 
thedral the  blare  of  trumpets 
echoed  exultingly,  high  above  the 
shouts  of  the  gladdened  populace; 
yet  none  amid  that  countless 
throng,  not  even  Charles  himself, 
felt  a  joy  more  intense  than  that 
which  filled  the  heart  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  In  that  glad  chorus  her 
voice  was  not  heard  by  human 
ears,  but  in  the  halls  of  Heaven  it 
echoed  with  angelic  sweetness. 
Emotion  had  overpowered  her; 
but  after  Charles  had  been 
crowned,  weeping,  she  fell  upon 
her  knees  and  kissed  his  feet,  thus 
addressing  him  as  she  knelt : 

"Gentle  Dauphin,  the  will  of 
God,  Who  desired  that  thou 
shouldst  come  to  Kheims  and  be 
worthily  crowned,  has  been  ac- 
complished, thus  proving  that 
thou  alone  art  the  true  king  of 
France." 

The  cathedral,  the  soldiers  and 
the  people  then  disappeared  from 
her  view,  for 

"Her  eyes  were  with  her  heart, 
And  that  was  far  away." 

She  saw  her  little  village  nestling 
in  the  valley  of  Lorraine.  On  the 
green  hills  she  saw  her  once- 
beloved  flocks,  and  rising  above 
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the  tree  tops,  the  little  spire  of 
the  village  church  appeared  to 
her  view.  Then  came  the  strug- 
gle. She  longed  to  return  to  her 
home,  to  her  parents  and  the 
friends  of  her  childhood. 

Alas  !  Pure,  innocent  and  no- 
ble-hearted child,  thy  glorious  life 
is  not  destined  to  pass  away  amid 
the  scenes  of  thy  infant  vears. 
Christ's  did  not  end  on  Thabor, 
for  from  that  mount  of  glory  He 
saw  the  dark  and  gloomy  crest  of 
Golgotha.  But,  the  God  of  Mercy 
is  with  thee,  Joan,  and  over  thee 
His  blessed  angels  watch  and 
guard.  Be  strong  aud  put  thy 
trust  in  Heaven. 

From  this  day  of  glory,  a  marked 
chauge  came  over  her  spirit.  The 
thought  that  her  mission  was  ac- 
complished was  fixed  in  her  mind  ; 
it  ruled  her  conversation  and  af- 
fected her  course  of  action.  For- 
merly she  gave  the  law  to  the 
king,  overruled  his  decisions,  and 
required  him  to  submit  to  her  di- 
rections; but  now  she  placed  her- 
self under  his  control,  and  issued 
no  commands.  Still,  whenever  she 
came  before  the  enemy,  she  dis- 
played all  her  usual  spirit  and 
daring;  the  soldiers  followed  her 
sacred  banner  with  their  accus- 
tomed valor,  and  success  was  the 
result  of  all  her  actions. 

But  ere  long  there  came  a  check 
to  her  glorious  career  of  victory. 
She  was  wounded  at  Paris  her 
men  were  driven  back,  and  the  be- 
lief that  her  mission  was  ended 
was  strengthened  in  her  mind. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  she 
was  in  the  field  again,  marching 


to  the  relief  of  Compiegne.  Here 
it  was  that  she,  the  noble-hearted 
maid,  after  a  chain  of  victories, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgund- 
ians.  These  brutal  captors,  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  their  prize,  sold 
her  to  the  minions  of  the  English 
regent,  at  whose  hands  she  was  to 
meet  her  awful  destiny.  She  was 
cast  into  a  strong  prison  at  Ma- 
rigny  to  await  her  trial  for  heresy, 
witchcraft,  sorcery  and  other  such 
offenses. 

We  will  not  follow  minutely 
the  action  of  the  court  in  this 
shameful  and  ever  -  lamentable 
crime.  The  trial,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  days,  was 
throughout  a  foul  and  brutal 
scene.  The  innocent  maid  had 
no  help,  no  justice,  no  mercy. 
And  how  could  she  ask  for  mercy 
from  a  horde  of  villains  thirsting 
for  her  blood  and  her  dishonor? 
Yes:  the  ruin  of  her  soul  and 
body  —  that  was  the  design  of 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  Eng- 
lish myrmidon,  and  his  hired 
judges. 

If  any  kind  souls  present  at- 
tempted to  render  her  any  assist- 
ance or  to  speak  in  her  behalf, 
they  were  silenced  by  the  un- 
worthy prelate.  Some  of  her 
answers  were  deliberately  falsi- 
fied, and  her  appeal  to  the  Pope 
was  altogether  suppressed.  Yet 
most  of  her  answers,  as  they  stand 
recorded,  were  really  wise  in 
thought  aud   noble    in  sentiment. 

"You  say,"  said  she,  address- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  "that 
5 ou  are  my  judge.  You  are  in- 
deed my  principal  adversary.     But 
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I  tell  you,  take  care  that  you  do 
not  judge  rue  wrongfully  and  put 
yourself  in  great  danger  before 
the  tribunal  of  God.  I  have  warned 
you  and  my  duty  is  done.  Do 
thou  thine,  and  do  it  rightly." 

These  solemn  words  produced 
no  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  prel- 
ate, hardened  and  darkened  as  it 
was  by  antagonism  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  debased  by  sub- 
servience to  the  interests  of  the 
English  monarch. 

"Does  God  love  the  English?" 
they  asked  of  her.  Her  answer 
was:  "I  know  not  what  love  or 
hatred  God  may  entertain  towards 
the  English  ;  but  I  certainly  know 
that  many  years  will  not  elapse 
before  they  will  all  be  driven 
from  France" — an  answer  as  fear- 
less as  it  was  true. 

She  was  ask^d  whether  she  had 
placed  more  confidence  in  her  ban- 
ner or  her  sword — "My  trust,"  she 
said,  "  was  neither  in  sword  nor 
banner  but  was  wholly  in  God.  I 
said  to  them  with  all  assurance: 
'Enter  boldly  into  the  English 
ranks,'  and  I  entered  there  my- 
self." 

Had  there  been  any  honor  among 
the  judges  of  this  heroic  girl,  they 
would  have  followed  those  words 
with  a  burst  of  applause ;  but  those 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  min- 
ions of  hell  only  grew  more  eager 
for  her  destruction. 

After  these  examinations,  the 
Maid,  worn  out  by  the  terrible 
straiu,  was  attacked  by  serious 
illness.     Skillful   physicians  wrere 

aediataly  summoned,  for  Bed- 
ford   would    not   for   the    w7orld's 


sceptre  that  she  should  die  a  nat- 
ural death;  he  had  paid  dearly  for 
her,  and  her  days  must  end  in  the 
hands  and  clutches  of  his  so-called 
justice. 

She  did  recover,  but  her  doom 
was  sealed. 

She  was  to  be  burnt;  to  be  sac- 
rificed by  these  ministers  of  hell! 
When  she  heard  her  sentence, 
tears  welled  from  her  eyes  and, 
sobbing,  she  exclaimed:  "Will 
they  treat  me  thus  cruelly  ?  Must 
my  body,  now  so  clean  and  whole 
and  incorrupt,  in  a  few  days  be 
consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes! 
Alas!  alas!"  But  then,  remem- 
bering the  heavenly  Seat  of  Jus- 
tice, she  cried:  "  I  appeal  before 
God  against  the  grievous  wrongs 
done  unto  me!" 

A  priest  was  permitted  to  visit 
her,  and  she  confessed  twice  over. 
She  strengthened  her  soul  with 
the  Bread  of  the  Strong,  and  one 
may  imagine  her  fervor  at  this 
Banquet  of  Love. 

But  the  time  was  short  and  Cai- 
phas  and  his  minions  were  impa- 
tient for  the  sacrifice.  She  is  hur- 
ried to  the  market  place,  guarded 
by  a  force  of  English  soldiers, 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

As  she  was  borne  weeping  to 
the  place  of  execution,  the  vile 
Loisleur,  who  had  so  treacher- 
ously dealt  with  her  in  prison, 
smitten,  like  Judas,  with  sudden 
pangs  of  remorse,  leaped  on  the 
cart  on  which  she  was  drawn,  to 
beg  her  forgiveness.  He  was  im- 
mediately grappled  by  the  guards, 
who  cast  him  aside,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  death. 
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The  market  place  is  now  reached. 
Towering  above  the  heads  of  the 
spectators,  Joan  sees  the  dismal 
stake.  On  a  foundation  of  masonry 
the  fagots  are  piled  high,  and  a 
lying  inscription  overtops  all — a 
fitting  crown  for  the  work  of 
fiends.  At  last  the  young  girl 
mounts  the  pyre,  and  while  she 
is  being  bound  to  the  stake,  she 
prays  for  her  enemies,  imitating 
the  divine  example  of  her  cruci- 
fied Redeemer  on  Calvary.  Even 
Oauchon  cannot  restrain  a  tear. 
A  priest  holds  a  crucifix  hefore 
her: 

"  Stand  farther  back,"  she  cries 
to  him,  "and  when  the  flame  rises 
around  me,  raise  the  cross",  that  I 
may  see  it  as  I  die." 

The  fire  is  kindled,  the  flames 
rise  on  high  and  for  a  while  her 
form  is  concealed  by  the  smoke. 
Now  the  fire  encircles  her,  and  as 
the  flames  catch  her  flowing  hair, 
she  shrieks  —  "Water!  water!" 
The  priest  holds  the  cross  as  high 
as  he  can  reach,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.  Her  voice  is  now 
heard  in  prayer,  broken,  strained 
and  tremulous  in  her  terrible 
agony.  But  see!  her  head  droops 
upon  her  breast,  and  she  pronoun- 
ces the  Holy  Name — "Jesus." 

It  is  her  last  word.  With  that 
Sacred  Name  upon  her  lips,  she 
yields  her  pure  soul  to  its  Creator. 
She  is  burnt  to  ashes,  all  except 
her  heart.  That  pure  and  noble 
heart,  impervious  to  flame,  alone 
remains  upon  the  burning  pile. 

Unworthy  Prelate,  thy  doom  is 
sealed ;  an  early  death  awaits 
thee.      And    thou    vile    Loisleur, 


traitor    and    murderer    that   thou 

art,    prepare    thy    base    soul    for 

judgment;    the  grace   of    God  is 

thine    no    more.       And    you,    O 

England — 

"Quid  tu  victor  gaudes?     Haec  te  victoria 
perdet !" 

On  Calvary,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  mocked  the  dying  God. 
At  Rouen  the  mob  reviled  the 
martyred  girl.  But  when  the 
thunders  of  Calvary  had  boomed, 
the  Centurions  aud  the  people, 
with  loud  acclaim,  declared  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  And 
so  at  Rouen,  when  the  soul  of  Joan 
was  freed  from  its  earthly  mould, 
the  people  and  soldiery  shouted: 
"  We  have  burned  a  saint ! " 

"O!  Oauchon,  thy  judgment  is 
false,"  cried  Thiessart.  That  cry 
was  taken  up  by  the  soldiers  at 
the  pyre.  It  rang  throughout 
Eouen.  It  was  heard  from  Calais 
to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  the 
sea.  It  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
echoed  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
France,  Europe,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
pronounced  it  false. 

When  the  warriors  of  France 
heard  this  cry  ringing  throughout 
the  country,  they  buckled  on  the 
sword  once  more,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  drive  the  hated  foreigner 
from  their  land. 

Joan's  name  was  a  talisman  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  It  moved 
the  multitudes;  it  thrilled  the  sol- 
dier on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
quickened  the  martial  impulses 
of  a  chivalric  race;  it  soothed  the 
soul-wounds  of  the  suffering,  and 
it  raised  the  hearts  of  the  French 
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in  adoration  and  benediction  to 
the  great  Father  of  all. 

And  has  the  effect  of  her  exam- 
ple ceased  !  No  !  for  the  example 
of  a  saint  is  everlasting.  That 
heart,  the  bleeding  heart  of  Joan, 
that  survived  the  names  at  Rouen, 
still  beats  in  the  pulse  of  Christen- 
dom. The  mothers  of  France  tell 
the  children  at  their  knee  of  her 
heroic  deeds,  and  the  babes  are 
rocked  to  sleep  with  her  name  in 
their  ears. 

But  the  fame  of  this  noble  girl, 
murdered  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youth,  is  not  confined  to  France. 
The  literature  and  art  of  every 
land  have  extolled  her  name,  and 
have  paid  homage  to  her  as  a  war- 
rior, a  conqueror  and  a  virgin- 
martyr.  Poets,  dramatists  and 
historians  have  filled  their  pages 
with  her  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments. Many  eloquent  orators, 
the  most  illustrious  among  the 
hierarchy,    have    celebrated    the 


fame  of  this  peasant  girl  of  Dom- 
remy.  In  the  pulpit  Frenchmen 
and  foreigners  have  expiated  the 
injustice  of  Cauchon  and  his  fel- 
low-judges. Now  she  is  not  only 
the  heroine  of  France,  but  also  of 
the  entire  world,  loved  and  ad- 
mired in  every  land,  even  in  the 
land  she  conquered. 

Yes,  Joan,  thy  influence  in 
morals,  in  religion  and  in  state 
has  gone  beyond  the  fields  of 
France,  has  encircled  the  globe, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  earth. 

We  honor  thee  for  thy  deeds  of 
martial  fame,  wrought  under  the 
protection  of  the  warrior  Arch- 
angel ;  we  honor  thee  for  thy  holy 
purity  that  Margaret  inspired,  and 
which  earth  nor  hell  can  tarnish; 
we  honor  thee  for  thy  glorious 
death,  in  which  Catherine  sus- 
tained thee,  and  in  which  thou 
didst  more  than  rival  that  martyr- 
saint! 

T.  J.  TOTJART,  '01. 


IN  MORTEM  SANCTI  FRANCISCI  XAVERII 


Ut  redolens  viola,  in  densis  abscondita  dumis, 

Non  oculis  hominum  cognita,  sola  peril. 
Pauperis  in  casula  nautae,  procul  omnibus,  unus, 

Sic  quoque  Franciscus,  debilis  ipse  jacet. 
Nunc  prope,  terriferi  modo  fluctus  aequoris,  ultro 

Coeperunt  flecti.     Dulciter  unda  fluit, 
Et  sua  commiscet  repetitis  murmura  grata 

Francisci  precibus,  qua?  placuere  Deo. 
Mox,  pauper,  solus,  felix,  Xaverius  ipse 

Exspirat,  fidens  in  cruce,  morte  pia. 


A  PRINCELY  BENEFACTOR. 


T.THEN  good  Bishop  Portier 
*■*-  was  appointed  first  Bishop 
of  Mobile  on  May  15th,  1829,  his 
prospects  were  far  from  encourag- 
ing, indeed.  "No  church,"  says 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  "  but  the 
Cathedral,  a  rough  wooden  struc- 
ture fifty  by  twenty,  and  the  people 
so  indifferent  and  careless,  that 
little  could  be  hoped  from  them." 
Nothing  daunted,  but  strong  in  his 
confidence  in  God,  the  saintly 
prelate  at  once  planned  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Cathedral  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Visitation  Convent  and 
Spring  Hill  College.  Such  was 
his  energy  and  such  his  activity 
that,  at  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  March  4th,  L859,  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  his  threefold  pro- 
ject fully  realized." 

In  tbis  undertaking  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  man 
whose  life  we  are  about  to  sketchy 
and  who  must  be  considered,  if 
not  the  first,  at  least  the  second 
founder  of  our  College  : — Cardinal 
Joseph  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  Bishop  Portier,  a 
native  and  former  seminarian  of 
the  Lyons  diocese,  seemed  to  have 
a  special  claim  on  its  archbishop, 
Joseph  Fesch,  then  residing  in 
Rome,  and  as  a  consultor  of  the 
Propaganda,  sharing  the  Pope's 
interest  in  the  administration  of 
the  Universal  Church. 

Joseph  Fesch,  after  whose  pa- 
tron saint  Spring  Hill  College  was 
named,  was  born  in  Ajaccio,  Cor- 
sica, on  January  3rd,  1763.  His 
father,  Roclolph  Fesch,  was  a  Swiss 


by  birth.  His  half-sister,  Letizia 
Ramolini,  "Madame  Mere",  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  great  Em- 
peror and  of  quite  a  family  of  future 
kings  and  princesses.  Joseph 
chose  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
after  his  ordination  was  promoted 
to  a  canonry  in  his  native  city; 
but  went  to  Rome  to  perfect  his 
theological  studies.  Later  on,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
he  followed  his  family  to  Paris, 
where  his  brother-in-law,  Girol- 
amo  Buonaparte,  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and 
his  nephew  was  rapidly  making 
his  way  to  distinction  as  an  artil- 
lery officer.  But  life  at  that  epoch 
was  scarcely  safe,  especially  for 
a  priest;  so  that  Joseph  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  following  his  nephew  into  Italy, 
when  he  set  out  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Republic. 

Subsequently,  we  must  suppose 
that  he  took  a  considerable  share 
in  the  restoration  of  religion  in 
France  through  the  Concordat  of 
1802.  This  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  as  even  the  power- 
ful will  of  the  First  Consul  needed 
some  encouragement  to  break 
down  the  opposition  he  encoun- 
tered even  in  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings. In  consequence  of  his 
services  the  able  Joseph  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
August  1,  1802,  and  Cardinal  with 
the  title  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  on  June  17,  1803. 

As   French   Ambassador  to  the 
Holy  See,  he  contributed  greatly 
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to  facilitate  the  relations  between 
the  two  powers;  and  when  these 
relations  grew  more  and  more 
strained,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  position  as  he  could  not  go 
against  his  terrible  nephew,  whom 
he  always  loved  tenderly,  nor  re- 
lax his  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  whose  counsellor  he  was. 
This  placed  him  often  in  a  false 
position  with  regard  to  both  par- 
ties, and  yet  he  was  much  less 
compromised  than  other  French 
prelates,  who  had  not  the  same 
reasons  to  side  with  the  civil  au- 
thority; and  here,  as  through  all 
his  life,  his  conduct  as  a  priest 
was  ever  above  reproach. 

After  Waterloo,  Cardinal  Fesch, 
with  the  consent  of  the  allied 
powers,  retired  to  Eome,  where  he 
lived  till  his  death,  May  13,  1839, 
devoting  all  his  time  and  cares  to 
his  duties  of  cardinal,  and  to  his 
love  of  the  fine  arts.  His  collec- 
tion of  paintings  was  one  of  the 
choicest,  not  only  in  Eome,  but  in 
the  world.  Already,  during  the 
Eevolution,  he  had  profited  by  the 
chances  offered  him  to  purchase 
works  of  art — especially  those  of 
the  French  and  German  schools, — 
which  were  brought  to  Paris  by 
the  plundering  armies  of  the  Re- 
public, and  sold  at  auction  at  a 
very  low  price.  Later  on,  at 
Rome  he  bought  back  at  con- 
siderable expense  the  scattered 
plunder  o£cliurches  and  museums, 
so  that  there  could  be  found  to- 
gether in  his  palace,  the  choice 
works  of  every  artist  from  Mas- 
sachio  and  Fra  Angelico  to  Raffael, 
Titian,  Guido  Reni,  Corregio,  and 


others  even  of  contemporary  art- 
ists, who  found  in  him  a  generous 
Maecenas. 

After  the  Cardinal's  death,  many 
of  these  works  of  art  were,  by  his 
will,  donated  to  the  Vatican  and 
to  various  churches,  some  of  them 
coming  even  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Baltimore ;  others  were  sold  at 
very  high  prices  to  furnish  means 
of  support  for  the  exiled  Bona- 
parte families. 

One  of  these  paintings  was  given 
to  our  Bishop  Portier,  who  placed 
it  in  the  little  chapel  of  Spring 
Hill  College,  where  it  remained 
until  the  fire  of  February  5,  1869. 

In  the  new  College  it  was  placed 
in  the  community  chapel,  where  it 
remained  for  twenty  years.  It 
was  afterwards  relegated  to  an 
obscure  corner,  as  no  one  seemed 
to  know  either  its  value  or  its 
history.  Lately  the  skillful  hand 
of  an  artist  rubbed  off  the  dust  of 
time  and  the  varnish  of  former 
restorations,  and,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, out  came  a  thing  of 
beauty.  We  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  find  the  name  of  its  author, 
but  it  requires  no  great  artistic 
knowledge  to  see  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  master  hand  and  must 
have  required  months  if  not  years 
to  be  executed  with  such  perfec- 
tion. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  whose 
countenance  shine  humility,  purity 
and  charity,  presents  her  Divine 
Child  to  four  saints,  probably  the 
patrons  of  some  prince  of  the 
Church  who,  in  spending  his  money 
for  such  a  work,  manifests  at  once 
his  piety  to  God  and  His  saints,  and 
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his  appreciation  of  art  and  artists. 
The  four  saints  are  John  the  Bap- 
tist, John  the  Evangelist,  Francis 
of  Assisi  and,  in  the  foreground, 
Charles  Borromeo  in  the  beautiful 
robes  of  a  Cardinal.  They  are 
surrounded  by  groups  of  angels, 
in  whose  countenances,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  saints,  appear  in 
perfect  finish,  and  wonderfully  di- 
versified, the  sentiments  of  admir- 
ation, love  and  worship  which 
animate  them. 

But  this  gift,  precious  as  it  is,  was 
accompanied  by  another,  most  de- 
sirable for  one  in  Bishop  Portier's 
position;  it  was  the  sum  of  30,000 
francs,  about  6,000  dollars,  which 


at  that  time  was  of  much  greater 
value  than  it  would  be  nowadays. 
In  fact  it  was,  all  considered,  a 
more  valuable  contribution  to- 
wards the  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege, than  either  Yale  or  Harvard 
received  from  their  original  found- 
ers. 

With  this  sum  on  hand,  Bishop 
Portier  could  set  to  work,  and — 
earlier  than  any  State  institution 
in  the  South — in  1830,  was  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  Spring  Hill  College 
which,  therefore,  owes  its  exist- 
ence, after  God,  to  the  far-seeing 
energy  of  Bishop  Portier,  and  the 
princely  gift  of  Cardinal  Joseph 
Fesch. 


THE  OLD  YEAR'S  FAREWELL 

Above  the  sombre  chasm  of  his  tomb 

The  old  Year  lingers  still  with  sorrowing  face  ; 

Before  him  yawns  Eternity's  dark  womb, 
For  he  has  run  his  long  eventful  race. 

Yes,  yes,  twelve  weary  months  have  rolPd  away, 
Three  hundred  days  and  sixty  more  have  fled  ; 

Since  first  began  my  sov'reign  rule  and  sway, 

Since  first  time's  crown  was  circled  'round  my  head. 

What  scenes  of  raptured  joy,  what  hours  of  woe, 
What  mysteries  of  guilt  and  deeds  of  night, 

What  brilliant  pageantries,  what  views  that  glow 
Have  passed  before  my  ever  startled  sight  ! 

But  all  has  tied  ;  the  past  and  all  its  pride, 

Myself  will  vanish  soon  from  all  the  land, 
Another  comes  ;  already  at  my  side, 

He  strives  to  wrench  my  sceptre  from  my  hand. 

Beneath  the  coming  New  Year's  youthful  sway, 
May  you  find  learning,  joy  and  goodly  cheer ; 

'Tis  my  last  wish  ;  with  that,  far,  far  away, 
Upon  the  wings  of  time  1  disappear. 

M.  KELLY,  '72, 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 


ABOUT  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Athens  lies  the  mem- 
orable plain  of  Marathon.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Greeks,  by  their 
decisive  victory  over  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  emblazoned  their 
arms  with  imperishable  glory. — 
Here  too — so  say  the  bards  and 
sages  of  Greece — the  spirits  of  the 
mighty  heroes  of  Marathon  still 
clash  their  spears  and  career  over 
its  sward  in  shadowy  combat. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the 
Persian  fleet,  manned  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  swarthy 
warriors,  was  peacefully  riding  at 
anchor  almost  within  sight  of  the 
far-famed  Salamis,  atterwards  so 
disastrous  to  their  arms.  They 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  their 
superiority  over  the  despicable 
little  Grecian  army,  and  refrained 
from  all  active  operations,  content 
for  the  present  in  calmly  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  in  turn,  was  not 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Persian  camp. 

It  was  with  throbbing  breast 
and  flashing  eye  that  the  Greek 
gazed  on  the  thousands  of  gayly- 
rigged  Eastern  galleons  swaying 
defiantly  on  the  blue  waters  of  his 
native  shore,  and  the  myriad  horde 
of  hostile  barbarians  whose  dese- 
crating feet  were  already  on  his 
native  hills.  Truly  it  was  a  spec- 
tacle that  well  might  crush  with 
dismay  hearts  less  brave  than 
those  of  Grecian  blood.  Yet 
Greece,  with  ten  thousand  men 
— not   quite  a  tithe    of    the    vast 


invading  army — gallantly  met  and 
routed  her  foe. 

The  Greeks  consulted  their  or- 
acles, as  was  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  chose  Miltiades  as  their 
leader.  This  great  chief  was  noted 
for  his  rare  prudence  and  ability 
in  military  tactics,  as  well  as  for 
his  lion-like  bravery  in  the  open 
field.  His  indomitable  will  over- 
awed the  petty  jealousies  of  the 
council  chamber,  and  he  was 
chosen  in  this  great  crisis,  as  the 
most  competent  to  cope  with  a 
foe  that  was  well  nigh  invincible 
because  of  his  numbers. 

Miltiades  lost  no  time  in  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  determined  to  leave  the  city 
and  sacrifice  the  protection  it 
yielded,  in  order  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field.  This 
bold  move  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  rousing  the  confidence 
and  martial  spirit  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  inspiring  the  enemy  with 
false  hopes  of  an  easy  victory. 

Early  morning  saw  the  Grecian 
phalanxes  filing  out  of  Athens  in 
battle  array.  Every  soldier  seemed 
desirous  to  grapple  with  the  Per- 
sian as  soon  as  possible.  This 
gallant  band  of  warriors,  as  they 
wended  their  way  through  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  awakening  city,  pre- 
sented a  thrilling  sight  to  the 
on-looker.  Grecian  wives  and 
mothers  cheered  husband  and  son 
as  they  left  their  happy  homes, 
many  of  them  perhaps  forever. 
The  steady  step  of  horse  and  foot 
rang  to  the  beat  of  martial  music. 
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From  van  to  rear  the  moving,  ser- 
ried mass  of  glittering  spear-heads 
and  burnished  helmets  flashed 
back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 
High  above  the  heads  of  all  flut- 
tered the  ensigns  and  standards  of 
Athens,  while  the  elaborately 
wrought  buckler,  the  most  dearly 
prized  accoutrement  of  everv  war- 
rior, hung  loosely  on  his  shoulder. 

The  Persian  force  was  already 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  the 
Greeks  appeared  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  The  rival  hosts  stood 
face  to  face.  The  more  favorable 
position  was  that  held  by  Miltia- 
des,  who  had  now  drawn  up  his 
heavy  armed  men  on  the  moun- 
tain slope,  while  his  skirmishers 
flanked  both  sides  of  the  opposing 
army.  The  Greeks  scowled  in 
deadly  hatred  at  the  dreaded  en- 
emy; each  felt  the  strength  of  a 
score  of  warriors  in  his  single- 
arm  ;  death  or  victory  was  his  only 
choice;  and  far  better  die  in  arms 
than  see  his  country  sacked,  his 
home  in  flames,  and  his  children 
the  slaves  of  a  ruthless  barbarian. 

At  length  they  charge  and  close 
in  combat.  The  earth  shakes  with 
the  thud  of  a  million  feet,  the  clash 
of  arms  is  heard,  a  shock  as  of  an 
earthquake,  and  the  living,  deadly 
throng  has  met  in  deadly  combat. 
It  is  a  fearful  spectacle !  The  Per- 
sian host  surges  like  a  mighty 
ocean,  but  it  is  dashed  to  pieces 
against  that  human  barrier.  For 
a  time  victory  seems  to  hang  in 
the  balance,  as  the  surging  mass 
reels  to  and  fro  under  the  influence 


of  that  terrible  shock.  The  bar- 
baric yell  of  the  savage  invader 
mingles  strangely  with  the  thrill- 
ing war-cry  of  the  more  refined 
Greek.  Miltiades  hews  his  way 
to  the  front  through  the  dense 
seething  crowd.  His  spear  ever 
flashing  where  the  onslaught  is 
fiercest,  drives  consternation  to 
the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  and  in- 
spires his  followers  with  the  daunt- 
less courage  of  immortal  chivalry. 
At  length  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
falter,  give  way  and  yield  their 
ground  step  by  step.  They  turn 
and  flee.  Their  retreat  is  the 
wild,  headlong,  disorderly  dash  of 
panic-stricken  wretches.  Thous- 
ands are  slain  in  their  course, 
thousands  are  trampled,  and  thous- 
ands are  drowned  or  strangled  in 
the  water  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
the  ships.  The  Greeks  did  not 
desist  from  pursuit  until  every 
living  Persian  had  fairly  left  the 
Grecian  shores  behind  him.  Thus 
Greece,  immortal  Greece,  was 
saved  once  more  by  the  valor 
of  her  sons. 

Miltiades'  only  reward  was  the 
prominent  place  he  received  in  a 
picture  of  the  battle  painted  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Shortly 
after,  this  truly  great  man  died  in 
prison  of  a  wound  received  in  de- 
fence of  his  country— a  sad  fate 
for  one  who  had  served  her  so 
nobly  and  so  well.  Such,  indeed, 
is  but  too  often  the  fate  of  those 
who  fight  and  toil  for  a  mortal 
crown. 

H.  R,  Murk  \\.  >04. 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 


j"N  OLD  countries  where  long 
■*■  centuries  have  left  many  suc- 
cessive records  of  changes,  the 
observant  and  educated  traveller 
loves  to  pause  on  his  way  and 
muse  on  these  land-marks  of  by- 
gone ages.  Amidst  ruined  or 
abandoned  structures  he  delights 
to  meditate  upon  those  who  once 
ki  the  heyday  of  youth,  or  in  the 
fullness  of  life's  prime,  have  there 
played  their  parts  in  the  ever- 
shifting  drama  of  life. 

He  tries  to  reconstruct  the  past, 
to  wake  a  living  memory  from  his- 
tory, to  see  and  hear  and  live  in 
imagination  with  those  who  have 
inhabited  the  dismantled  walls, 
who  have  assailed  or  defended  the 
ivy-shrouded,  machicolated  tow- 
ers. He  would  fain  believe  that 
their  spirits  must  still  hover  about 
the  places  that  to  them  were  all 
the  world. 

In  our  own  land,  the  only  an- 
tiquities are  those  of  nature  in  her 
marvellous  works,  for  man  has 
left  no  records  save  some  over- 
grown mounds  with  their  shells 
and  flints,  deserted  cliff-pueblos 
with  their  broken  pottery,  and 
ruined  Indian  Mission-Churches 
that  are  of  yesterday,  whose  in- 
habitants have  lived  and  died, 
but  left  no  storied  history  by  help 
of  which  we  could  reconstruct 
their  past  and  make  them  live  to 
us  again. 

So  mused  I  one  day,  as  in  a 
prairie  village  I  noted  a  small 
church,  picturesque  indeed,  but  of 
which  the  forlorn  and  dilapidated 


appearance  presented  a  mute  con- 
trast to  the  large,  new  temple  hard 
by,  with  its  massive  tower  and 
sky-piercing  spire,  from  which 
proceeded  the  sweet,  solemn  notes 
of  the  evening  Benediction. 

I  fear  it  is  a  failing  of  mine  to 
sympathize  with  the  past,  rather 
than  with  the  flourishing  present 
that  seems  -to  flaunt  its  bravery 
in  the  face  of  the  poverty  of  old, 
to  boast  its  busy,  too-often  pre- 
tentious progress  over  the  hum- 
ble, but  contented  simplicity  of 
our  ancestors;  and  my  friends 
taunt  me  at  times  with  being  too 
much  a  laudator  temporis  acti. 

Naturally,  then,  I  set  to  wonder- 
ing whether  the  prayers  and  piety 
of  those  who  worshipped  in  the 
modern  sanctuary  were  so  much 
the  purer  and  tnore  fervent  than 
those  of  their  ancestors  in  this  an- 
cient structure,  where  the  Divine 
Preseuce  was  alike  the  same. 
Poor  old  church,  thy  quaint,  little 
steeple,  fashioned  by  some  village 
architect,  doth  still  bravely  bear 
aloft  the  cross  so  simply  wrought 
by  the  village  blacksmith.  Thy 
glassless  windows,  like  the  sight- 
less eyes  of  the  blind,  make  to  me 
a  silent  but  a  pitiful  appeal. 

Were  those  two  rooms  in  the 
rear,  so  open  to  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  and  where  I  find  that  school- 
boys tether  their  horses,  a  faint 
and  too  ambitious  an  attempt  at  a 
transept?  That  bare  and  narrow 
chancel,  where  there  is  no  longer 
an  altar,  was  once  the  resort  of 
the  Angels  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Himself  descended  to  bless  the 
pioneers  of  the  Teche  country  as 
they  came  from  the  limits  of  their 
broad  domain  to  worship  Him 
Whose  first  visible  church  was  a 
stable,  His  altar  a  manger,  His 
congregation  shepherds. 

Thus,  contemplative,  I  mused  as, 
seated  on  a  decrepit  bench  near 
the  door,  I  enjoyed  a  meditative 
pipe  "  of  sweet  Natchitoches  to- 
bacco "  ;  mused,  while  the  jays 
flickered  and  chattered  around 
me,  and  the  mocking-bird,  "  wild- 
est of  singers,"  trilled  its  sweet 
notes  to  soothe  and  cheer  my 
plaintive  mood,  and  long  and 
broad  before  me  stretched  a  no- 
ble avenue  of  live-oaks,  that  for- 
merly had  been  the  approach  to 
the  village  shrine.  There  was  be- 
neath their  umbrage  a  dim  and 
tempered  shade  which  the  even- 
ing sun  could  scarcely  penetrate, 
for  the  tangled  shadows  of  the 
tufted  branches.  How  conducive 
such  sounds  and  sights  to  slum- 
berous quiet,  and  it  stole  upon  me 
as  I  leaned  against  the  weather- 
stained  wall  and  the  expired  meer- 
schaum dropped  noiseless  to  the 
sward. 

And  then  afar,  up  the  long  av- 
enue, slowly  approached  a  vener- 
able form,  with  snow-white  hair 
and  silver  beard.  His  head  was 
slightly  bowed,  his  halting  step 
was  steadied  by  a  crook  handled 
staff ;  his  countenance  as  he 
neared  me  told  of  a  soul  calm 
and  serene,  as  of  one  who,  after  a 
long  life-service  of  his  God,  lias  a 
vision  of  coming  glory,  of  a  crown 
that  awaits  him. 


I  felt  a  sense  of  awe  as  though 
one  from  the  long  ago  walked 
again  where  life  was  once  young, 
and  his  life-work  had  been  well 
done.  So  venerable,  so  calm,  so 
passionless  seemed  he  that  I  ad- 
dressed him  as  Father. 

"Tell  me,  Father,  of  this  for- 
saken house  of  God,  of  those  who, 
once  worshipping  here,  now  sleep 
their  long  sleep  in  that  cemetery 
beyond." 

Staying  his  slow  step,  resting 
both  hands  on  the  head  of  his 
staff,  he  gazed  on  me  as  though  he 
would  have  read  my  soul;  his 
eyes  were  bright  and  piercing, 
and  he  had  all  the  seeming  of  one 
who  is  firm  of  purpose  and  strong 
of  will,  capable  of  overcoming  all 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  right, 
and  yet  tender  of  heart  and  gentle 
of  deed.  His  voice,  low  at  first 
and  tremulous,  sounded  as  coming 
from  afar. 

"They  are  dead — all  dead — and 
I  alone  remain;  and  here  betimes 
I  come,  and  methinks  I  hear  their 
prayers  and  sighs,  their  joys  and 
sorrows  as,  kneeling,  they  poured 
them  forth  in  Christian  faith  and 
hope  and  resignation.  They  were 
the  pioneers  who  first  broke  the 
prairie  sod,  who  in  toil  and  weary 
labor  taught  this  land  to  smile  and 
rejoice  in  the  friendly  alliance  of 
nature's   forces   and    man's    skill. 

"A  sturdy  race;  I  knew  them 
well.  Not  theirs  the  cankerous 
care  of  greed;  not  theirs  the  life 
of  sordid  gain.  They  knew  how 
to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  labor,  to  be 
generous  in  their  competency  or 
content    in   their  poverty.     Indif- 
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ferent  too  mauy  were  to  the  things 
of  God;  not  over-pious,  save  a 
few  favored  souls,  but  their  word 
was  their  bond,  their  hand  and 
home  ever  open,  their  honor  knew 
no  stain. 

"You  see  that  avenue,  planted 
by  one  of  the  fathers  who,  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  their  breth- 
ren, ministered  unto  them  9  How 
often  I  have  seen  it  crowded  with 
the  planters  and  their  servants, 
and  how  beautiful  was  it  to  note 
how  all  that  was  diverse  and  un- 
equal outside  the  church-door  was 
here  one  and  equal  before  the  al- 
tar of  their  God,  the  common 
Father  of  all." 

"Forgive  me,  Father,  I  would 
not  offend,  but  were  they  not 
slaves?" 

"  So  you  call  them,  we  called 
them  servants;  but  even  so  they 
were  to  us  wards  whom  God  in 
his  Providence  had  given  us  to 
train.  Oh,  how  happy  they  were, 
how  gay  and  laughing!  Now 
their  songs  are  hushed,  but  then 
how  the  old  quarters  rang  with 
blithe  merriment  when  the  old 
'marster'  and  'missus'  came  to 
visit  them  and  enjoy  the  sight  of 
their  harmless  revelry.  They  tell 
now  of  liberty  and  progress,  but 
has  liberty  given  them  more  than 
barely  food  and  scanty  clothing 
or  the  affectionate  care  of  masters 
who  were  like  unto  the  patriarchs'? 
Has  liberty  freed  them  from  the 
temptations  and  vices  of  their 
lower  natures?  I  see  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  old  Uncles 
and  Aunties,  some  few  of  whom 


still  survive,  and  their  grand- 
children, too  often  pert  and 
vicious." 

And  the  old  man's  cane  struck 
the  ground  with  a  petulant  stroke. 

"But,  Father,"  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark, "  freedom  is  so  great  a 
boon." 

"  Aye,  freedom  to  love  and  serve 
God,  and  that  they  had;  now  they 
have  freedom  to  work  harder  and 
longer  at  less  wages,  and  with  no 
one  to  support  and  care  for  them 
when  too  sick  or  old  to  toil." 

There  ensued  a  pause,  and  I 
could  hear  the  hard  breathing  of 
the  indignant  sage  ;  and  to  divert 
him  from  thoughts  that  pained, 
and  to  avoid  all  discussion  and 
controversy,  I  said  that  I  had 
been  asking  myself  whether  the 
old  chapel  was  not  perhaps  more 
fragrant  before  God  with  the  lin- 
gering perfume  of  the  past,  than 
the  incense-breathing  prayers  of 
the  new.  His  stern  features  re- 
laxed, his  eyes  lost  their  fire,  the 
tone  of  his  voice  softened  as  he 
answered  : 

"  My  good  friend,  we  should  not 
be  narrow-minded.  If  there  is 
too  much  cant  in  the  new  genera- 
tion, there  is  also  prejudice  in  the 
old.  To  each  age  and  epoch  its 
own  burden,  its  own  opportunities 
— yea,  its  own  special  virtues  and 
omissions.  Who  can  read  the 
hearts  of  men  save  God  alone  %  I 
think  I  knew  the  past.  I  love  to 
believe  in  the  new,  for  indeed  the 
old  Fathers  planted  good  seed  and 
planted  it  well,  since  here  at  least, 
of  all  the  Southland,  there  has 
been    less    of    public    crime  —  I 
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might  rather  say,  none ;  and  here 
there  is  a  manifest  piety  and  vir- 
tue that  men  may  rightly  praise. 
Judge  not  lest  we  be  judged." 

He  turned,  and  some  murmur- 
ous sounds  I  indistinctly  heard  as 
he  seemed  to  recede  and  to  be 
lost  to  view. 

In  silence  I  remained  until  the 
air  had  grown  cold  and  the  bright 
stars  had  come  forth.  The  moon 
was  p.  ssing  serenely  from  cloud  to 
fleecy  cloud ;  all  nature  was  calm 
and  quiet,  save  the  tremulous  notes 
of  the   flutter-owl  or   the   queru- 


lous appeal  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
whilst  the  gleaming  fire-flies  dis- 
ported themselves  in  the  still  air. 
How  long  had  I  been  there? 
Was  it  a  spirit  of  old  or  one  of 
flesh  and  blood  with  whom  I  had 
communed,  a  vision  or  a  dream? 
I  only  know  that  as  I  regained  my 
own  conscious  self,  and  resumed 
my  fragrant  companion,  the 
thought  was  in  my  mind  and  the 
words  on  my  tongue  : 

"Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead." 

DU  EOCHER. 


EXAMINATION  OF  ROSSI. 


A  DIALOGUE. 


[Translated  from  the  Spanish.] 

Notary — The  first  witness  is  Julian     Rossi — Did  I  know  him  ! 
Eossi,  who  has  lived  with  Eu- 
giero,  and  has  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  enterprises. 


Marosani — Come  forward. 

Notary — What  is  thy  name  ? 

Rossi — Julian  Eossi. 

Notary — How  old  art  thou? 

Rossi — Forty-three  years  old. 

Notary — Where  wast  thou  born? 

Rossi — In  Modena. 

Notary — What  is  thy  profession? 

Rossi — I  am  a  soldier. 

Notary — How  long  hast  thou  been 
in  the  service  of  Venice? 

Rossi — Forty  years — more  or  less. 

Notary — Who  was  thy  captain? 

Rossi — Eugiero. 

Notary — Didst  thou  know  him  long 
before  thou  didst  enter  the  ser- 
vice? 


I  loved 
him  as  if  he  were  my  son  ! 

Notary — What  close  relations  were 
there  between  you  both,  in 
consequence  of  which,  thou  wast 
the  only  person  living  with 
him? 

Rossi — That  would  take  me  very 
long  to  relate — he  had  saved  my 
life  in  the  combat  at  Ferrara — 
he  is  not  like  other  captains  ;  to 
saveauy  one  of  his  men,  lie  would 
joyfully  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood — and  I,  as  a  grateful  man, 
begged  of  him  onl.>  one  favor — 
and  that  was  not  to  separate 
myself  from  him  during  all 
my  life.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  in  that  \  He,  like  a  kind 
man,  allowed  me  to  stay  with 
him. 
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Notary — What  kind  of  people  en- 
tered his  house  ? 
Rossi — Many. 
Notary — But  who  were  they? 

Rossi — His  soldiers  to  bless  him, 
and  the  unhappy  ones  whom  he 
succored. 

Notary — But  further,  did  he  have 
any  communication  or  friend- 
ship with  any  suspicious  charac- 
ters?— Why  are  you  silent? 

Rossi — Because  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

President — Do  you  know  the  pun- 
ishment which  awaits  you  if 
you  do  not  speak  the  plain 
truth  ! 

Rossi — Sir,  I  am  not  a  liar — and 
how  can  I  tell  you  what  I  do 
not  know? 

Notary — Do  you  remember  having 
said  a  short  time  ago  that  you 
were  disposed  to  obey  Rugiero's 
command  in  a  certain  adven- 
turous enterprise? 

Rossi — I ! — I  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing said  any  such  thing. 

Notary — One  night. 

Rossi — No,  sir. 

Notary — Before  a  woman — 

Rossi — Less. 

Notary — Being  yet  seated  at  table. 

Rossi — Upon  my  word  I  do  not 
remember,  but  if  I  have  said  that 
I  would  do  whatever  my  captain 
might  command,  it  is  the  truth: 
I  never  deny  what  I  feel. 

Notary — And  if  Rugiero  has  plan- 
ned a  certain  conspiracy  against 
the  Republic,  would  you  have 
obeyed  his  command  then?     By 


being  silent  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  ? 

Rossi — No  sir,  no — when  I  am  si- 
lent I  never  say  anything. 

Notary — But  if  Rugiero  would 
have  commanded  it? 

Rossi — My  captain  never  com- 
mands what  is  not  right. 

Notary — And  if  perchance  he 
would  have  done  it  this  time? 

Rossi — But,  sir,  that  is  impossible. 

Notary — The  witness  would  have 
made  haste  to  make  the  tribunal 
guilty — Is  that  so  ? — Why  do 
you  cast  down  your  eyes  ? 

Rossi — My  judge  says  such  things, 
that  would  make  an  innocent 
man  guilty. 

Notary — Here  we  are  ;  come  on 
with  these  evasions  —  answer 
quickly — yes  or  no  ? 

Rossi — Well,  sir,  I  do  not  make 
anyone  guilty,  much  less  my 
captain — That  gives  me  to  un- 
derstand that  I  may  depart — but 
I  wish  to  beg  pardon  from  the 
tribunal — I  have  neither  wife 
nor  children,  do  with  me  as  you 
wish — After  all,  this  life  is  worth 
so  little,  I  would,  indeed,  feel 
it,  to  depart  this  life  without 
seeing  and  embracing  my  cap- 
tain— I  will  tell  him  not  a  single 
word;  I  only  wish  to  see  him, 
and  shake  hands  with  him  for 
the  last  time.  We  have  faced 
death  together  many  a  time,  aud 
so  we  understand  each  other. 
My  poor  captain,  I  will  never 
again  see  thee,  if  it  is  not  in 
Heaven ! 

Henry  A.  Villaks,  701. 


LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE 


HENRY  WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW  was  born 
in  Portland,  Maine,  February  27, 
1807.  His  childhood  days,  owing 
to  the  comfortable  circumstances 
of  his  father,  were  passed  in  ease 
and  happiness,  as  those  of  boy- 
hood were  spent  in  fruitful  and 
much-relished  study.  Both  at  the 
Portland  School  and  at  Bowdoiu 
College  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  solid  and  speedy  profi- 
ciency in  the  various  branches  of 
learning,  but  more  especially  by 
the  original  beauty  of  his  English 
compositions.  After  leaving  col- 
lege young  Henry  first  studied 
law,  but  was  soon  forced  to  turn 
from  it  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature,  for  which  he 
felt  a  strong  inclination.  To  this, 
then,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Of  Longfellow's  many  poems, 
Evangeline  stands  pre-eminent; 
a  production,  not  so  much  of  his 
mind  as  of  his  heart,  in  which  is 
displayed  that  unbounded  sym- 
pathy which  his  soul  knew  so 
well  how  to  express. 

The  tale  is  founded  on  one  of 
the  saddest  chapters  in  American 
history.  French  refugees,  hav- 
ing colonized  Acadia  in  the  year 
1605,  built  there  a  number  of 
thriving  villages.  .  When  the  col- 
ony was  ceded  to  the  English,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia. In  1755,  apparently  without 
any  reason,  the  peaceful  settlers 
were  removed  to  the  coasts  of 
North    America,   from    Maine    to 


Louisiana.  In  the  hurry  of  em- 
barkment,  parents  were  separated 
from  their  children,  and  husbands 
from  their  wives,  never  to  meet 
again  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  story  is  told  with  a  clear- 
ness of  ideas  and  a  simplicity  of 
expression  that,  with  its  other 
qualities,  greatly  help  to  make  it 
a  masterpiece.  The  poem  is  re- 
plete with  numberless  descrip- 
tions, so  vivid  that  the  reader 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  spectator 
in  a  scene  enacted  before  his  very 
eyes.  He  sees  there  the  quiet 
village  of  Grand  Pre  on  the  shores 
of  the  Basin  of  Minas. 

"In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Basin  of  Minas, 

Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Grand  Pre" 

Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.  Vast  mead- 
ows stretched  to  the  eastward, 

Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture 
to  flocks  without  number. 

West  and  south,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  lies  a  stretch  of  land, 
thriving  fields  of  flax  and  corn, 
while  to  the  north  Cape  Blomedon 
towers  in  the  sky.  On  entering 
the  village  we  meet  a  group  of 
children, 

*  *  •  *  "and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand 
he  extended  to  bless  them." 

Further  down  the  street,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  commanding  the 
sea,  we  behold  the  house  of  Bene- 
dict Bellefontaine.  There  it  is 
that 

"Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and 
the  pride  of  the  village." 
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As  we  enter  this  peaceful  abode, 
two  persons  attract  our  attention, 
one  the  father  of  the  household,  a 
sturdy  oak  crowned  with  snow- 
white  moss,  and  the  other  his 
daughter,  a  lily  pure  and  fair. 
Many  a  youth  sues  for  her  hand, 
but  amongst  them  all  one  alone  is 
favored,  Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the 
son  of  Basil,  the  blacksmith.  In 
early  childhood  they  have  been 
as  brother  and  sister  to  each 
other,  and  now  their  childish  af- 
fection has  grown  into  the  deep- 
est devotion. 

But  alas!  In  the  midst  of  their 
happiness  an  edict  comes  from 
the  sons  of  England,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Acadia  must  be  scattered 
over  the  land. 

The  iron  rod  cuts  many  a  deep 
gash;   parents,   rudely  torn   from 
their  children,  husbands  from  their 
wives,  and  brothers  from  their  sis- 
ters, are  banished  from  their  once- 
beloved    home    to    an     exile     of 
endless    misery.     This   cruel  fate 
does   not   spare    Evangeline   and 
Gabriel ;  the  strong  ties  that  bind 
them  together  have  to  be  broken — 
but  no,  they  are  not   broken,  for 
their  love  has  wrought  too  deep 
an  impression  on  their  hearts.    No 
sooner  lias  Evangeline  set  foot  on 
land  than  she  goes  in  search  of 
her  lost  treasure.     Up  and  down 
mighty     rivers,     over      trackless 
plains  and  through  endless  forests 
she  travels,  ever  hopeful   of  suc- 
cess,   and    confident    in     Divine 
Providence. 

"Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek 
Moravian  Missions, 


Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  thebattle- 

fields  of  the  army, 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and 

populous  cities, 
Like  a  phantom  she  came  and  passed 

away  unremembered." 

And  thus  years  go  by  in  a  fruit- 
less search ;  her  hair  is  now 
streaked  with  gray,  and  her  fea- 
tures, once  so  beautiful,  but  now 
deeply  furrowed  with  lines,  tell 
their  own  sad  tale. 

In  her  search  she  finally  drifts 
to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  A 
dire  plague  is  raging  within  the 
city. 

"Other  hope  she  had  none,  nor  wish  in 

life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred 

feet  of  her  Saviour. 
Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister 

of  Mercy,  frequenting 
Lonely     and    wretched    roofs    in    the 

crowded  lanes  of  the  city, 
Where    distress    and    want    concealed 

themselves  from  the  sunlight, 
Where   disease  and   sorrow   in  garrets 

languished  neglected." 

It  was  during  one  of  these  visits 
that  something  within,  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence  to  pure  and 
innocent  hearts, 

"Something  within  her  said,  'At  length 
thy  trials  are  ended.'  " 

Death  has  laid  her  heavy  hand  on 
many  a  plague-stricken  wretch, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  numberless 
miseries,  the  necessary  evils  of  a 
lingering  exile.  A  few  have  been 
spared,  among  whom  is  an  old 
man. 
"Long   and   thin   and   gray    were    the 

locks  that  shaded  his  temples, 
But  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his 

face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  form 

of  its  earlier  manhood. 
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Motionless,  senseless,  dying  he  lay,  and 
his  spirit,  exhausted, 

Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  to  the  infi- 
nite depths  in  the  darkness — 

Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  forever 
sinking  and  sinking." 


Evangeline  gazes  at  him — it  is 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse!  And  thus  her 
search  is  ended. 

T.  Peyton  Norville,  '04. 


TALENT  IS  WORK. 


T.THILE  looking  over  the 
jAl  "Sketch-Book"  lately  I  could 
not  but  think  of  the  liberal  praise 
due  to  Washington  Irving  for  his 
constant  application  to  such  study 
as  made  him  the  author  of  that 
exquisite  book.  His  education 
was  very  ordinary,  for  he  quit- 
ted the  school-room  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  But  he  was  not  of  that 
class  of  boys  who  imagine  their 
education  complete  when  they  bid 
adieu  to  the  satchel,  map  and 
black-board ;  nor  was  he  of  those 
who  study  only  under  compulsion. 
He  was  a  sensible  and  brave  lad; 
and,  though  deprived  of  a  teacher, 
undertook  a  systematic  course  of 
useful  reading,  which  familiarized 
him  with  every  worthy  writer  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Scott.  The  ef- 
fects of  his  labor  were  soon  seen. 
He  acquired  a  taste  for  literature. 
In  the  exercise  of  short  compo- 
sitions he  formed  a  polished  style  ; 
and  after  unflagging  perseverance, 
became  master  of  that  easy  flow 
and  grace  of  language  which  en- 
chant the  reader 

Which  of  us  would  not  be  justly 
proud  of  the  courage  and  energy 
which  would  make  him  the  author 
of  such  a  production  as  the  "Sketch 
Book"  %   The  quaint  and  humorous 


story  which  tells  us  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  (poor  Rip  !)  and  his  haunts 
about  the  village  is  read  by  thous- 
ands, and  the  name  of  the  author 
exalted  for  his  ingenious  creation. 
Well,  indeed,  does  he  deserve  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  him. 

Consider,  for  instance,  his  home- 
ly portrayal  of  the  virago  whom 
fate  made  the  lifelong  companion 
of  the  hapless  Rip,  his  rapid  pen- 
picture  of  the  serene  landlord, 
Nicholas  Vedder.  or  his  passing- 
description  of  the  drawling  school- 
master, Yan  Bummel,  and  you  will 
readily  admit  that  Irving  well  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  "American 
Goldsmith." 

His  love  and  talent  for  describ- 
ing the  beauties  of  Nature  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Witness  the 
opening  paragraph  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  In  a  few  lines  he  shows 
us  the  various  and  picturesque 
phases  of  the  Kaatskills.  His  lucid 
sentences  place  the  mountains  be- 
fore our  eyes  as  clearly  as  if  they 
were  unfolded  in  a  photographic 
album.  We  see  the  towering  peaks 
assuming  and  changing  their  "mag- 
ical hues  aud  shapes,"  donning 
their  robes  of  ''blue  and  purple" 
as  they  "stand  out  boldly  against 
the  serene  sky."   Now  they  gather 
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around  them  their  hood  of  gray 
vapors,  and  now  they  fling  it  aside 
to  appear  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Another  branch  of  description 
in  which  Irving  excels  is  the 
painting  of  a  living  tableau.  What 
could  be  more  vivid  and  lifelike 
than  his  pen-picture  of  Rip  and  the 
grave  roysterer  -toiling  silently 
uuder  their  keg  of  liquor,  while 
the  awful  cliffs  tower  above  them 
and  the  blue  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tain are  thrown  across  their  path- 
way, and  the  "crow  wings  his  soli- 
tary flight"  athwart  the  motionless 
air? 

Much  more  could  be  written  in 


praise  of  this  genial  author  whose 
works  Dickens  highly  prized ;  so 
highly,  indeed,  that  the  great  nov- 
elist rarely  retired  at  night  without 
having  read  something  from  his 
favorite  author. 

Let  Irving  then  be  an  example 
to  students  who  are  too  easily 
discouraged,  or  who  force  them- 
selves to  believe  that  application 
to  books  is  a  useless  expenditure 
of  energy.  College  boys,  especi- 
ally, should  consider  the  advanta- 
ges they  possess  compared  with 
the  disheartening  circumstances 
that  marked  the  youth  of  the  great- 
est of  American  writers. 

Percy  Hale,  '02. 


"The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by  the  number  of 
years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it :  thus  it  is  not  the  extent 
of  ground,  but  the  yearly  rent  which  gives  the  value  to  the  estate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures,  in  the  only  place  where  covetous- 
ness  were  a  virtue  we  turn  prodigals  !  noth  ng  lies  upon  our  hands  with 
such  uneasiness,  nor  has  there  been  so  many  devices  for  any  one  thing, 
as  to  make  it  slide  away  imperceptibly  and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling 
shall  be  hoarded  up  with  care,  whilst  that  which  is  above  the  price  of 
an  estate,  is  flung  away  with  disregard  and  contempt.  There  is  nothing 
now  a-days  so  much  avoided,  as  a  solicitous  improvement  of  every  part 
of  time ;  'tis  a  report  must  be  shunned  as  one  tenders  the  name  of  a  wit 
and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  character  of  a  laborious 
plodder:  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  pro- 
duced thought  far  otherwise." — Addison, 


LIFE'S  GOAL 

O  fleeting  life  !  how  quickly  fade 

The  phantoms  that  around  it  wave  ; 
Its  joy  and  pain — its  light  and  shade, 

Wear  all  a  semblance  of  the  grave. 
Why  vainly  strive  to  lengthen  joy  ? 

Why  vainly  hope  to  lessen  pain  ? 
Time's  ruthless  hand  will  e'er  destroy 

And  render  all  our  efforts  vain. 
Since  this  is  life,  why  seek  to  find 

On  earth  what  none  hath  ever  found  ? 
Let  higher  thoughts  then  fill  our  mind 

Of  Heaven,  whither  all  are  bound. 


ECCLESbE  CHRISTI 


CARMEN  S/ECULARE. 


Mille  collaudent  variis  poeta? 
Saeculi  lapsi  modulis  coronas  ; 
Psalle  victricis  Fidei  triumphos, 

Nostra  Camcena  ! 


Post  Pius  Petri  moderator  alter 
Dirigit  navem,  violenta  quando 
Orta  tempestas  fragilem  rninatur 

Mergere  cymbam, 


Dico  victricem  :  licet  orcus  omnes 
In  Petri  sedem,  fidei  magistri, 
Exserat  technas,  Cruce  nixa  semper 
Ilia  triumphat. 


Huic  domatorem,  Romualde,  longe, 
Feceras  Maurum.     Sed  utut  peritus 
Qui  potest  navem,  strepitanteturba, 
Ducere  salvam  ? 


Mortuam  risit  scelerata  turba, 
Quum  Pium  luxit  vidua  pastore : 
Hostium  cura,  Pius  alter  exstat 
Nomine,  more. 

Triste  per  lustrum  venerandus  orbi 
Pro  bonis  Pater  cumulatur  iris, 
At  perit  tortor  fruiturque  longa 
Victima  pace. 

Dotibus  cordis  stabilique  mente 
Membra  dum  languent  titubantque 

sceptra, 
Proderant  rebus,  animis,  saluti 
Regna  Leonis. 


Pene  tempestas  furians  vorasset, 
Non  Petri  scapham,(perituranon  est), 
Sed  vices  Petri  pepulit  gerentem 
Cedere  sede. 

Vixit  at  solus  Pius  ille  tempus 
Et  Petri  sedem  stabilivit  atque 
Virginis  fronte  posuit  coronam, 
Orbe  probante. 

Ultimo  venit  Leo  noster,  cevi 
Clausula  et  lumen  radians  ab  alto, 
Doctor  et  princeps,  pietate  clarus, 
Gloria  mundi. 


Nunc  recens  aetas  oriare  felix 
Gentibus  terra1,  soboli  redemptae  : 
Duce  te  fiant  gregis  agmen  unum 

Pastor  et  unus. 


C.  M.  W, 


GRANDMA'S  STORY  OF  BUNKER  HILL, 

On  Hearing  Holmes'  Poem  Recited. 


WE  were  seated  around  the 
hearth  on  a  cold  winter's 
night,  waiting  for  bed-time.  Sto- 
ries passed  around,  and  we  were 
often  provoked  to  laughter  by  the 
experiences  as  narrated  by  the 
different  members  of  the  family. 
It  was  now  Grandma's  turn  to  tell 
her  story.  She  removed  her  glasses 
and  began  slowly.  By  the  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes,  we  could  tell  it 
would  be  the  recital  of  some  expe- 
rience, not  a  laughable  one,  how- 
ever, of  her  younger  days. 

"Charley,"  she  said,  addressing 
me,  "I  think  you  said  you  were 
studying  the  first  battles  of  the 
Revolution." 

"Yes,  Grandma,"  I  replied,  "and 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  How  these 
patriots  beat  back  each  attack  of 
the  British,  and — " 

"Hush,  child,  it  is  but  ashes  to 
you;  to  me  'tis  glowing  coals," 
continued  Grandma,  as  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "Listen,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  saw  of  that 
great  battle." 

"I  was  sixteen  when  it  took 
place.  I  remember  well  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle.  We  were  up 
before  daylight,  for  we  were  not 
like  the  girls  nowadays  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  sleep  and  eat, 
and  some  even  find  it  a  hard  task 
to  do  this. 

"Grandma  and  myself  were  busy 
in  the  kitchen,  when  we  heard 
the  cannon's   first   roar.     At  the 


report  Grandma  muttered  some- 
thing about  a  rain-storm,  but  I  did 
not  catch  it.  Soon  the  roar  in- 
creased, and  Grandma  said:  "Go, 
child,  and  find  the  cause  of  this 
uproar,  tor  I  fear  the  Indians  are 
come  to  murder  us. 

"I  rushed  out  upon  the  street 
and  noticed  the  'Old  Corporal,'  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  walking  up  and 
down,  stamping  his  wooden  leg. 
A  number  of  women  surrounded 
him,  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
them  the  party  was  on  its  way  to 
the  church-tower,  the  '  Old  Cor- 
poral' at  their  head. 

"I  remember   well    how    those 
old  stairs  creaked  and  swayed  as 
we  ascended   them,  and   how  the 
pigeons,  disturbed  by  us,  flapped 
their  wings   and  flew  to  the  roof 
of  the  church.     Reaching  the  top 
among  the  first,  great  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  a  fort  on  the  hill  just 
across  the  river;  it  seemed  so  near 
that  I  shuddered.     We  well  knew 
our    brave   fathers,   brothers   and 
husbands    weie    behind   it.      The 
enemy's  fleet  still    coutinued  the 
firing  that  had  started  early  that 
morning,    but    their    shells    only 
sunk   in    the    breast-works.      The 
British  Grenadiers  now  were  form- 
ing in  the  streets   below  us,  and 
marching   to    the    harbor.      Pro- 
tected  from    the    American   guns 
by   their   fleet,  they    crossed    the 
river  on  barges  and  soon  landed 
on  the  other  side. 

"Prescott  (God    rest   his  noble 
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soul  !)  walks  leisurely  in  front  of 
the  ramparts,  regardless  of  the 
danger,  and  watched  the  British 
operations. 

"The  red-coats  are  now  formed 
in  line  on  the  other  side,  and  are 
marching  steadily  towards  our 
fort.  Some  one,  I  did  not  turn  to 
see  who  it  was,  cried  out:  'The 
hour  is  at  hand ;  the  Lord  be  with 
our  boys.7  Then  silence  reigned 
supreme. 

"Slowly  and  steadily  up  the  hill 
they  march.  The  first  line  fires. 
The  volley  shakes  the  old  tower, 
but  it  produces  no  effect  on  the 
brave  patriots.  On,  still  onward 
they  press,  and  are  about  to  ascend 
the  breast-works.  My  heart  beat 
loudly  as  I  shook  with  terror.  But 
see  the  cloud  of  blue-black  smoke. 
O  that  crash! 

"The  curtain  of  smoke  clears 
away,  and  the  scene  shows  hun- 
dreds of  Red-coats  in  their  death- 
agony,  others  fleeing  down  the 
slope.  Then  indeed  did  we  know 
the  meaning  of  the  crash.  'They 
are  beaten!  Victory  is  ours! 
Hurrah  for  the  patriots !' we  cry. 
But  the  'Old  Corporal'  still 
watches  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  calmly  says,  'Not  so 
fast  my  good  ladies,  not  so  fast; 
presently  they  will  attack  us  again, 
but  we  can  stand  them,  so  here's 
to  victory.'  Raising  a  flask  to  his 
lips,  he  takes  a  drink  to  prevent 
his  spirits  from  drooping. 

"  See,  they  are  collected  again 
and  march  up  the  hill.  They  ad- 
vance steadily,  and  the  drum-beat 
sounds  like  the  warning  of  the 
rattlesnake  ready  to  strike  its  vic- 


tim. Now  they  are  again  under 
the  breast- works,  again  a  volley 
crashes,  and  again  the  British  fall 
in  their  tracks.  Some  try  to  rally, 
but  in  vain;  the  line  is  broken 
even  as  a  billow  is  shattered 
against  the  rock. 

"  '  They  fly  !  they  are  retreating 
across  the  river!  No,  they  are 
collecting  again!'  we  cry.  The 
'Old  Corporal'  stamps  his  wooden 
leg  and  swears  lustily  at  King 
George's  villains. 

"Alas!  we  see  poor  Charlestown 
all  ablaze,  and  a  great  column  of 
smoke  rises  heavenward  as  if  seek- 
ing vengeance  from  the  Almighty. 
"The  British  now  march  up  the 
hill,  but  in  a  much  greater  number 
than    before.      '  Now    comes    the 
test,'   cried  the  Corporal,  and  he 
takes  another  drink.   Like  a  dread- 
ful monster,  the  enemy  makes  for 
the  ramparts.     Again  it  is  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  breast- works.     The 
Americans  fire  with  telling  effect, 
but  the  British  outnumber  them. 
See,  there  is  a  Red-coat  over  the 
intrenchments.     Alas!    our   poor 
boys  have  no  powder  left.     The 
brave    fellows     retreat    in    good 
order,  and   leave    the   British  on 
the  battle-field  to  mourn  over  their 
dead. 

"It  was  at  this  critical  moment 
I  fainted  and  was  carried  down 
stairs  by  the  good  'Old  Corporal'. 
"When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I 
saw  a  youthful  soldier  lying  on 
the  floor  beside  my  bed.  '  Send 
for  Warren,'  I  cried.  'Alas!' said 
the  soldier,  'I  saw  him  fall,  while 
bending  over  the  body  of  a 
wounded  comrade.'" 
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"I  nursed  the  wounded  youth 
and  he  soon  became  well  again. 
During  that  nursing,  we  became 
friends,  and  then  sometimes,  when 
he  got  strong  enough,  we  would 
take  a  stroll  together." 


"But,  Grandma,  what  was  the 
young  man's  name!"  we  asked. 

"Yours,  my  dears,"  Grandma 
solemnly  said,  "  for  he  was  your 
Grandpapa." 

E.  B.  Dreaper,  '02. 


THE  DIVER. 


[From 

ON  THE  verdure-covered  sum- 
mit of  a  mighty  cliff  a 
powerful  king  made  holiday  with 
his  courtiers  and  vassals.  Be- 
neath them,  terrible  Charybdis 
roared  and  gurgled,  and  dashed 
her  watery  columns  against  the 
broad  sides  of  the  huge  rampart 
before  her.  The  fair  damsels  and 
noble  knights  sat  gaily  chatting 
above;  gossip  and  wine  flowed 
freely.  The  talk  happening  to 
chance  upon  the  old  legend  of 
how  Jupiter  turned  a  woman  into 
the  roaring  Charybdis  below  them, 
the  king  stood  up  and  cried: 
"  This  golden  beaker  be  the  re- 
ward of  him  who  is  brave  enough 
to  plunge  into  this  seething  hell 
below  and  bear  it  back  in  safety 
from  the  hungry  waves."  Silence 
reigned  supreme. 

Amongst  all  the  gallant  nobles 
and  mighty  warriors  assembled 
there,  not  one  was  brave  enough 
to  face  the  unknown  danger  of 
terrible  Charybdis. 

Amazed  and  ashamed,  the  king 
advanced  a  step,  and  once  more 
pronounced  his  challenge  ;  yet, 
once  more  it  went  unheeded. 

A  third  time  had  he  spoken  in 
angry    tones,    when    a     youthful 


Schiller.] 

page  sprang  forward  from  the 
crowd.  He  spoke  no  words  of 
boastful  meaning,  but  doffed  his 
rich  attire,  and  forthwith  plunged 
into  the  raging  hell  below.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  waves,  like  hungry 
wolves,  leaped  up  to  meet  him,  as 
down  he  swiftly  came.  One 
mighty  splash  was  heard,  and  the 
boy  was  seen  no  more. 

And  while  above,  fair  ladies 
faint  with  fear,  and  brave  knights 
shrink  aghast  with  horror,  be- 
neath, the  maelstrom  roars  and 
thunders  and  dashes  its  spray  on 
high;  it  swirls  and  turns,  it 
twists  and  whirls  like  an  angry 
snake  in  its  tortuous  path. 

But  lo !  The  waters  are  calm 
again,  their  course  as  peaceful  as 
a  mill-pond  flow  ;  and  behold!  on 
the  softened  bosom  of  the  sea  the 
form  of  the  adventurer  is  seen, 
swimming  with  powerful  strokes 
towards  the  haven  of  rest,  while 
tightly  clasped  he  holds  the  pre- 
cious beaker. 

He  leaps  upon  the  shore,  and 
from  the  crowd  a  mighty  shout 
goes  up,  as  if  to  rend  the  heavens 
in  praise  of  the  daring  deed.  One 
moment  tarries  the  youthful  hero, 
to  regain  the  breath  he  has  lost  in 
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his  terrific  struggle  with  the  flood, 
and  then  proceeds  to  where  the 
king  is  seated.  He  falls  upon  his 
knees  and  triumphantly  presents 
the  goblet  to  the  monarch,  who 
lauds  him  much  with  gracious 
words,  and  calling  his  fair  daugh- 
ter, bids  her  fill  the  cup  with 
wine,  which  the  youth  receives 
with  joy  from  her  fair  hands,  and 
quaffs  with  pleasure. 

Refreshed  and  rested  somewhat, 
he  now,  at  the  king's  request,  be- 
gins his  story  : 

44  As  soon  as  I  plunged  into  the 
water,  the  awful  torrent  swept  me 
hither  and  thither,  until  it  encoun- 
tered another  current,  and  the  op- 
posing forces  meeting  with  a  roar, 
nigh  took  my  life  away,  when,  by 
lucky  chance,  a  mighty  wave  cast 
me  upon  a  coral  rock,  where  mo- 
tionless I  lay  trying  to  collect  my 
scattered  senses. 

"  All  around  me  I  saw  the  finny 
denizens  of  the  deep,  fighting  with 
fury  or  gamboling  in  sport ;  the 
terrible  sea-serpent  wound  and 
unwound  his  hideous  coils;  the 
horrible  devil-fish  squirted  his 
inky  fluid  till  the  sea  was  black 
for  miles  around  ;  the  clumsy  sea- 
horse wallowed  and  rolled,  dash- 
ing foamy  waves  upon  my  rocky 
bed. 

"  But  oh  !  I  saw  with  dread  an 
object  dark  and  fearful  loom  up 
before  me  in  the  haze  ;  it  was  a 
shark,  that  dread  of  divers.  He 
darted  for  me,  and  J,  in  an  agony 
of  fear,  let  go  my  hold,  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  a  powerful  wave, 
and  carried  up  to  light  and  safety. 

14  Oil  my  king  !     There  is  naught 


on  this  fair  world  that  would  in- 
duce me  thus  again  to  tempt  kind 
Providence." 

44  Ah!"  quoth  the  king.  "  If 
you  venture  forth  again,  and  dis- 
cover for  me  the  mysteries  of  the 
deep,  I  will  on  thy  finger  set  this 
jewelled  ring,  confer  the  honor  of 
knighthood  upon  thee,  and  pro- 
claim thee  the  bravest  youth  in 
all  my  kingdom." 

7Twas  then  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  house  did,  blushing,  speak: 

"Oh,  father!"  cried  she.  "Send 
him  not  down  again.  If  this  whim 
of  thine  must  be  gratified,  send 
some  seasoned  warrior,  rather 
than  this  slender  stripling,  to  dare 
again  the  perils  of  the  deep." 

Then  smiled  the  king,  but  al- 
tered not  his  thought.  Turning 
to  the  youth,  thus  he  spoke  : 

41  My  brave  boy,"  said  he,  "  if 
for  me  thou  wilt  descend  once 
more,  thou  shalt  have  the  hand  of 
this  fair  suppliant  who  now7  so 
sweetly  pleads  for  thee." 

The  lad  hesitated  no  more. 
Who  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  such  a  prize 
as  this  fair  daughter  of  the  king? 

With  deliberate  step,  as  of  a 
man  who  knows  full  well  the  dan- 
ger he  is  about  to  face,  the  youth 
walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  and  leaped  into  the  swirling 
waters.  They  closed  over  him, 
and  gurgled  and  hissed  anil 
roared.  All  eyes  were  strained 
to  watch  for  the  reappearance  of 
the  noble  youth  ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain,  for  until  the  sea  gives  up 
its  dead,  that  lad  will  rise  no  more. 
Arthur  Johnston,  '01. 


THE  COLLEGE  CEMETERY. 


MY  TEACHER  asked  me  to 
write  something  for  The 
College  Review  this  year.  I  has- 
tened to  give  my  companions  this 
bit  of  information,  pretending  not 
to  like  the  idea  of  having  to  write 
an  essay,  though  secretly  almost 
tickled  to  death  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  my  name  in  print,  and  cal- 
culating how  many  copies  of  the 
next  number  I  would  have  to  buy 
for  my  friends.  I  cheerfully  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  I 
was  asked  to  write  something 
about  the  little  cemetery  where 
the  Fathers  are  buried.  "Oh,  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  !  "  dryly 
exclaimed  one  of  my  companions, 
whose  name  indicated  that  he  was 
a  Hibernian  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
"The  eternal  fitness  of  things! 
Your  teacher  must  have  known 
that  your  father  was  an  under- 
taker, and  that  you  were  related 
to  the  city  sexton." 

Not  seeming  to  notice  this  un- 
kind remark,  and  pretending  that 
1  would  have  preferred  that  some- 
one else  from  my  class  was  asked 
to  write  for  The  Review,  I  went 
to  the  study-hall  with  my  head 
filled,  as  I  thought,  with  poetical 
ideas.  In  my  imagination  I  saw 
funereal  urns  and  stately  monu- 
ments, weepiug  willows,  graves 
strewn  with  violets  and  lilies,  lit- 
tle nooks  in  the  shadow  of  cedars 
and  holly,  where  the  graves  of 
loved  ones  were  bedewed  with 
tears.  1  began  humming  half 
audibly    "Gray's    Elegy"    when   a 


tap  on  the  shoulder  and  a  query 
from  the  Prefect  as  to  whether  I 
intended  to  sit  there  all  day  and 
not  open  a  book,  brought  me  back 
from  my  reveries. 

Thursday  I  sallied  forth  with  a 
soft  pencil  and  a  writing  pad. 
Never  did  a  correspondent  of  the 
great  dailies  during  the  late  war, 
when  writing  from  a  log-house  at 
Santiago,  feel  prouder  than  I  did. 
Was  I  not  going  to  the  cemetery 
to  take  field  notes'? 

A  cold  chill  came  over  me  when 
I  came  to  the  little  cemetery.  All 
my  poetry  seemed  frozen.  There 
were  no  weeping  willows,  no 
lilies,  no  half-withered  rosebuds. 
There  were  only  a  few  miserable 
persimmon  trees,  the  most  unpo- 
etical  thing  you  can  imagine  for  a 
white  man.  There  were  stately 
pines,  but  pines  are  too  common 
in  Alabama;  there  was  no  marble 
mausoleum,  no  violet  -  strewn 
grave,  no  stately  monuments,  but 
instead  there  were  three  or  four 
rows  of  neat  little  crosses  bearing 
modest  inscriptions.  I  knew  Latin 
enough  to  know  that  "obiit"  meant 
he  died  and  "natus"  he  was  born; 
"ingressus,"  he  entered.  This  could 
not  mean  he  entered  into  the  cem- 
etery, for  there  he  was  brought ; 
so  it  must  mean  he  entered  the 
Order;  besides,  the  dates  helped 
me  on  this  point.  There  were  a 
few  small  magnolias,  and  the  lit- 
tle iron  fence  was  entwined  with 
yellow  jessamine.  I  thought  these 
would  suggest  poetical  ideas,  and 
took    notes    accordingly,    but    I 
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found  out  afterwards  that  some 
rhetorician  had  written  in  a  for- 
mer number  a  piece  of  poetry  on 
the  jessamine,  and  another  on  the 
magnolia.  There  were  also  the 
cactus  and  the  catalpa  and  a  few 
youpon  bushes,  a  dogwood  tree, 
but  not  in  bloom.  So  after  care- 
fully noting  down  the  dimensions 
of  the  cemetery,  and  that  there 
were  buried  there  fourteen  priests, 
fourteen  lay-brothers  and  five 
scholastics — which  was  about  all 
the  information  I  got — with  a  si- 
lent prayer  for  the  departed,  I 
came  away  disgusted  and  inwardly 
avowing  tnat  I  was  not  made  for 
a  descriptive  writer,  especially 
about  cemeteries. 

As  I  came  away  half-discour- 
aged, carefully  concealing  my 
writing-pad  and  chewing  the  rub- 
ber end  of  my  pencil,  I  saw  an  old 
Father  slowly  walking  toward  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  re- 
citing his  breviary.  It  must  have 
been  an  inspiration,  for  the 
thought  came  to  me  at  that  mo- 
ment: This  Father  is  now  more 
than  sixty  years  a  Jesuit ;  he  must 
have  been  in  Spring  Hill  many 
years  ago,  so  I  will  ask  him  to  tell 
me  what  he  knows  about  the 
Fathers  buried  in  the  little  ceme- 
tery. In  other  words,  I  will  in- 
terview him.  The  better  to 
succeed,  I  put  on  my  finest  Pa- 
risian accent,  perfected  on  the 
New  Orleans  levee,  and  politely 
raising  my  cap,  I  said:  "Bon 
jour,  moil  Pere."  I  then  apolo- 
gized for  interrupting  him  in  his 
devotions,  and  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit. 


"Young  man,"  he  said — I  felt 
the  jportance  of  my  position, 
for  none  of  the  Fathers  bad  ever 
addressed  me  as  anything  but 
"boy"  before — "Young  man,  I 
have  worn  this  cassock  for  over 
sixty  years.  I  have  spent  nearly 
fifty  years  in  Spring  Hill,  and  I 
have  known  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers  who  are  buried  there. 
One  by  one  I  have  followed  them 
to  their  graves,  and  very  soon  I 
will  go  to  join  them  there  myself. 
I  can  safely  say  that  many  were 
their  exalted  virtues.  What  pro- 
found humility,  what  deep  abne- 
gation, what  tender  love  lies 
concealed  in  their  graves  !  Only 
on  the  day  of  judgment  will  be 
known  the  sublime  sanctity  of 
many  of  those  now  forgotten  in 
that  little  graveyard.  As  my  na- 
tive Alps  surpass  in  majestic 
grandeur  the  proudest  monuments 
made  by  human  hands  and  human 
ambition,  so  the  simple  virtues  of 
some  of  the  humble  lay-brothers 
who  are  sleeping  there  surpassed 
the  vaunted  eloquence  and  great- 
ness of  your  so-called  politicians 
and  statesmen.  You  are  yet  but 
a  boy;  you  have  no  experience  of 
the  world;  you  have  yet  to  learn," 
— Oh,  how  I  felt  myself  grow  lit- 
tle at  these  remarks! — "You  have 
yet  to  learn,"  he  continued,  "how7 
deceptive  are  the  judgments  of 
men.  I  would  not  give  up  my 
place  and  my  little  cross  over 
there  for  an  empire." 

Then  changing  his  tone  he  said 
to  me  smilingly  :  "  Je  suis  vieux, 
mon  petit.  My  memory  is  getting 
rusty.     I  will  try  and  refresh  it  by 
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reading  over  the  inscriptions  when 
I  go  over  to  the  cemetery.  I  will 
let  you  know  what  I  remember 
about  them."  He  then  opened  his 
breviary.  I  knew  it  was  a  sign 
for  me  to  retire,  so  thanking  him, 
with  an  au  revoir,  I  returned  to 
the  playground  a  wiser  boy  than 
when  I  left  it  an  hour  before. 
With  the  proffered  help  of  the 
good  old  Father,  I  knew  I  would 
be  able  to  write  something.  How 
I  deeply  regretted  I  had  told  the 
boys  I  was  going  to  write! 

I  anxiously  awaited  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  I  did  not  go  sooner 
to  interview  the  old  gentleman, 
wishing  to  give  him  more  time  to 
collect  his  notes. 

Thursday  came.  With  fear  and 
trembling,  I  went  to  his  room. 
With  the  remark:  "You  will  soon 
have  to  add  my  name  to  this  list,  he 
handed  me  seven  sheets  of  fools- 
cap carefully  written.  I  read  it 
over  and  over  again.  Would  it 
not  be  a  desecration  for  me  to 
change  it.  I  would  simply  style 
it — it  had  no  heading — Notes  of 
an  Old  Man  on  Visiting  the  College 
Cemetery.  I  would  simply  sign  it 
for  him,  "Senex,"  and  profiting  by 
his  example  I  would  be  simply; 

"  PUER." 

NOTES  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  ON  VISITING 
THE  COLLEGE  CEMETERY. 

How  everything  has  changed 
around  Spring  Hill,  especially  in 
the  cemetery,  where  so  many  new 
crosses  have  been  planted  during 
the  past  fifty  years  !  Their  num- 
ber has  so  increased  that  now  I 
can  count  thirty-three.     Fourteen 


priests,  fourteen  lay  brothers,  and 
five  scholastics  here  await  the  re- 
surrection."   Blessed  are  the  dead 

who  die  in  the  Lord ..that  they 

may  rest  from  their  labors  for  their 
works  follow  them."  I  believe 
I  am  the  only  one  left  in  Spring 
Hill  who  knew  all  of  them.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  recall  their  faces 
as  I  read  over  the  names  on  the 
little  crosses. 

The  first  Jesuit  to  die  in  Spring 
Hill  was  brother  John  Buillard. 
He  died  on  the  2Sth  of  October, 
1852.  Brother  Buillard  was  born 
in  Lussy,  near  Friburg,  Switzer- 
land, on  the  19th  of  March,  1817, 
entered  the  Society  on  the  6th  of 
September,  J 841,  and,  in  1848,  was 
sent  to  Spring  Hill,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  He  was  a 
tailor  by  profession,  but  for  a 
while  he  had  to  put  aside  his 
needle  and  assume  the  role  of 
college  cook. 

Two  years  later  Brother  Charles 
Staub  followed  Brother  Buillard  to 
the  grave.  Brother  Staub  was  born 
at  Menzingen,  Switzerland,  on  Oc- 
tober 12th,  1809,  and  entered  the 
Society  on  the  21st  of  July,  1841. 
He  was  first  sent  to  Spring  Hill 
in  1849,  and  afterwards  to  Grand 
Coteau,  returning  to  Spring  Hill 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1854.  These  two  with  Emmanuel 
Brenans,  who  died  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1863,  were  the  only 
Brothers  who  died  in  the  old  Col- 
lege. 

Brother  Brenans  was  born  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1797,  at  Dour- 
non,  Jura,  France,  and  entered  the 
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Society  on  the  12th  of  March,  1826. 
He  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1842, 
but  was  transferred  to  the  New 
Orleans  Mission  by  the  Superior 
of  Canada,  and  came  to  Spring 
Hill  in  1847.  Brother  Brenans 
was  a  most  useful  brother,  who 
could,  when  called  upon,  perform 
any  household  duty.  He  was 
loved  by  all  for  his  affability  and 
constant  cheerfulness. 

The  first  father  of  the  Society 
to  die  in  Spring  Hill  was  Father 
Peter  Ladaviere.  I  knew  him  well; 
we  were  together  in  St.  Charles 
College  in  1849.  He  came  to 
Spring  Hill   in  1851. 

What  a  remarkable  career  was 
his!  Born  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  he  was  a  young  man 
during  the  stormy  times  when  his 
native  France  passed  through  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  not  a 
simple  spectator  during  all  that 
time.  Ordained  in  1793  by  Mgr. 
D'Abiau,  he  was  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion,  and 
when  Pius  VII  launched  his  Bull 
of  excommunication  against  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  Father  Ladaviere, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  carried  the 
papal  document  to  Paris  to  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Father 
D'Asteos,  then  vicar  general  of 
Paris.  Returning  to  Toulouse,  and 
seeing  himself  pursued  by  the 
police,  he  set  sail  for  America.  It 
was  while  at  sea  that  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  English.  He  finally 
came  to  Canada,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Society  soon  after 
its  restoration,  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1814.  He  died  in  Spring 
Hill  on  the  1st  of  February,  1858. 


Three  years  after  the  death  of 
Father  Ladaviere,  Father  Joseph 
M.  Montagnan  was  called  to  his  re- 
ward on  the  22nd  of  August,  1861. 
Father  Montagnan  was  born  at 
Heches,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1824,  and  entered 
the  Society  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1842.  He  came  to  America  in 
1847,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1851.  He  was  a  good  preacher, 
and  a  successful  prefect  of  studies 
and  discipline. 

The  next  Father  to  die  at  the 
College  was  Father  Alexander 
Blanc,  who  passed  away  October 
31,  1867.  Father  Blanc  was  a 
young  man,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  had  not  been  long  in  the 
South.  He  was  born  at  Corliere, 
Fribourg,  Switzerland,  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1831 .  Having  entered 
the  Society  at  Avignon  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1851,  he  came  a  few 
years  later  to  the  mission  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1862,  and  returned  to  France  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  died  of 
yellow  fever  immediately  after 
his  return  from  France. 

There  are  only  two  priests  who 
died  in  the  old  College.  The  Col- 
lege was  burned  down  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  February,  1869. 
The  teaching  staff  and  their  pupils 
were  transferred  to  St.  Charles 
College.  Grand  Coteau.  The  new 
College  opened  in  the  December 
of  the  same  year,  but  before  the 
close  of  that  scholastic  year, 
Father  Placid  us  de  Maistri  was 
called  to  his  reward.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1870.  Father 
de  Maistri  was  born  at   Casteggio, 
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Italy,    on    the    5th    of    October, 
1812,  and  entered  the  Society  on 
the   15th   of  October,    1829.     He 
spent  several  years  in  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  and  came   to  Spring 
Hill    in    a   dying    condition.      He 
was  the  last  of  the  Society  buried 
in  the  cemetery  beyond  the  ravine. 
Few  priests   in    the   early  davs 
of  Spring    Hill    College  were    so 
well    known   as  Father  Cornette. 
But  it  was  especially  as  a  scientist 
that  he  was  distinguished.     After 
the  fire  there  remain- 
ed    nothing   of    the 
magnificent  museum 
and     laboratory     he 
had     formed     but    a 
mass  of  cinders  and 
molten  ore.     Father 
Cornette,  while    try- 
ing   to    reduce    this 
mass  to  its  constitu- 
ents,   inhaled     some 
poisonous  gases  and 
died  the    same    day, 
March,  1872.    Father 
Cornette  was  a  native 
of  France,    and   was :  FATHER  CORNETTE,  S.  J 

born    at  Fleury,  Cote      The  first  one  buried  in  the  College 
,,A  ,  ,         -.,,  — "■'  r  Cemetery. 

d'Or,  on  the  5th    of  . 


March,  1819.  He  entered  the  So- 
ciety on  September  10,  1810. 
Father  Cornette  had  been  twice 
in  New  Granada,  and  had  been 
teacher  of  sciences  in  Sta.  Fe 
de  Bogota.  Expelled  a  first  time 
with  Archbishop  Mosquero,  he 
spent  some  time  in  France.  Upon 
a  second  expulsion,  he  went  to 
South  America,  and  after  some 
time  came  to  Spring  Hill  via  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico,  Havana, 
New  York  and    the   Rocky   Moun- 


tains. Father  Cornette  was  the 
first  buried  in  the  present  ceme- 
tery. Four  Fathers,  three  Broth- 
ers and  the  scholastic,  Joseph 
L'Hermite,  had  already  been  buried 
in  the  public  cemetery  beyond 
the  ravine,  whence  their  bodies 
were  removed  to  their  present 
resting  place  in  1876. 

Father  Cornette  was  not  long 
alone  in  the  new  cemetery,  which, 
as  he  had  requested,  was  opened 
for  him.  That  same  year  Spring 
Hill  lost  two  Fathers. 
Very  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  Dupeyron, 
who  was  born  at  St. 
Etienne,  France,  on 
December  30,  1804, 
entered  the  Society 
on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1833,  and 
died  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1872.  Father 
Dupeyron  had  been 
Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Jamaica  since  1850. 
He  was  the  first  of 
the  Society  to  fill 
that  office.  Broken 
down  in  body  and 
obtained  permission 
of  the  Holy  See  to  resign,  and 
came  to  Spring  Hill  College, 
where  he  died  peacefully  soon 
after  his  arrival. 

Father  Lespes  died  the  same 
year,  on  the  14th  of  November. 
Father  Lespes  was  born  at  Pau, 
France,  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
1 820,  and  entered  the  Society  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1844.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  came  from  France 
to  the  New   Orleans  mission  as  a 
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scholastic.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
sent  by  Father  Gautrelet  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  study  English.  On  his 
return  to  Spring  Hill,  Father  Les- 
pes  built  the  Sodality  Chapel, 
and,  together  with  Father  McKin- 
iry,  founded  the  College  Al- 
bum. He  first  came  to  Spring 
Hill  in  1849. 

The  next  name  on  the  list  of  our 
dead  is  that  of  Father  Francis 
Vaure,  who  died  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1873,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight  years.  He  was  born 
at  St.  Arnaud  (Puy-de-Dome),  and 
entered  the  Society  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1853.  He  was  nick- 
named uLe  Petit,"  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  his  success  in  dealing 
with  little  boys.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  College  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  and  died  at  the  Provi- 
dence Infirmary  in  Mobile. 

The  same  year,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  died  Brother  Joseph 
Jensen,  who  was  born  April  12, 
1824,  at  Hennihaus.  Canton  Va- 
lais,  in  Switzerland.  He  entered 
the  Society  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  1861.  He  had  been  for 
several  years  mayor  of  his  native 
village  before  coming  to  this  coun- 
try in  January,  1861. 

Father  Frederick  Larnaudie, 
who  was  the  first  vice-president 
of  Spring  Hill,  died  March  26, 
1874.  He  was  born  at  Degarnac, 
France,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1818, 
and  entered  the  Society  Decem- 
ber 10,  1840.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1842,  and  was  sent  to 
St.  Louis  to  study  English. 

Brother  Anthony  Kra miner,  for 
so   many  years  the  College  cook. 


was  born  at  Nounenbach  in  Wur- 
temburg,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1809.  He  entered  the  Society  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1833,  and  died 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1875.  In 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  hum- 
ble office,  he  was  ever  a  model  of 
religious  perfection. 

Brother    Philip    Schmidt,   who 
formed  the  last  link  between  this 
century  and  the  last,  was  born  on 
the  26th   of  February,  1799,  and 
entered  the  Society  February  9th, 
1823.     Brother  Schmidt  was  sent 
to    Spring   Hill  in  1848  and   for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a  famil- 
iar figure  on  the  streets  of  Mobile. 
Long  before  the  advent  of  either 
electric  car  or  street  railway,  he 
was  well  known  to  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  Mobile.   Every  child  knew 
Brother  Schmidtand  his  old  horse, 
Week  after  week  he  was  to  be  seen 
driving  the  College  market-wagon 
along  the  old  shell  road  or  Dau- 
phin way,  all  the  while  telling  his 
beads.     He   died    on   the   29th   of 
March,   1876.      Brother    Schmidt 
was   remarkable    for   the  faithful 
employment  of  his  time.     As  soon 
as  he  returned  from  Mobile  he  was 
to  be  seen  at  work  on   the  roads 
about   the    College.     If  rain  pre- 
vented him  from  working  outside 
he  would    find   occupation   in  the 
book-binding  shop. 

For  nearly  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Brother  Schmidt  no  one 
died  at  the  College.  Brother 
Joseph  Due  ret  passed  away  on 
the  18tb  of  December,  1882.  Bro- 
ther Ducret  spent  most  of  his  relig- 
ious life  at  Spring  Hill.  He  was 
born  at   St.  Paul  (Savoy),  on  the 
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13th  of  February,  1807,  and  en- 
tered the  Society  May  24th,  1844. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1849. 
Of  the  band  of  Jesuits  that  came 
that  year,  there  now  remains  only 
Father  de  Oarriere,  now  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Father  Ourioz  of  New  Or- 
leans. Many  years  before  his  death, 
Brother  Ducret  lost  his  right  hand, 
the  result  of  a  cannon  explosion 
during  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Ohristi.  Though  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  Brother  Ducret  was 
an  old  man,  yet  he  learned  to 
write  with  his  left  hand.  He  was  al- 
ways a  most  useful  member  of  the 
community.  He  was  assistant  pro- 
curator and  director  of  the  work- 
men. DuringtheOivil,War,whenhe 
was  stationed  at  Grand  Ooteau,  he 
frequently  passed  the  lines  of  both 
armies,  not  without  great  danger. 
Five  of  the  little  crosses  mark 
the  graves  of  five  scholastics,  who 
like  Aloysius  and  Berchmans,  died 
before  their  priesthood — the  object 
of  their  hopes  and  prayers.  God  in 
His  inscrutable  providence  called 
them  to  their  reward  before  they 
had  attained  the  goal  of  their  am- 
bition. The  Jesuits  had  posses- 
sion of  Spring  Hill  but  a  few  years 
when  one  of  the  first  scholastics 
to  come  to  the  College,  Joseph 
L'Hermite,  died  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1853.  He  was  the  first  schol- 
astic and  the  second  member  of  the 
community  to  die  at  Spring  Hill. 
Born  at  Mouthyon,  France,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1823,  he  entered  the  So- 
ciety February  7th,  1845.  He  was 
a  sub-deacon  and  soon  to  be  raised 
to  the  priesthood  ;  but  God  had 
other  designs  on  him.     He  was  a 


young  man  of  great  talent  and 
solid  virtue,  and  his  death,  which 
occurred  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Spring  Hill,  was  most  edifying. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years 
before  any  other  scholastic  died 
at  Spring  Hill.  Charles  Viau, 
died  June  30,  1874.  He  was  born 
on  October  12,  1849,  entering 
the  Society  August  14,  1869.  He 
came  from  Canada  to  Spring  Hill 
for  his  health,  but  soon  succumbed 
to  the  ravages  of  consumption. 

James  McCarthy  was  the  next 
scholastic  to  die  here.  He  was 
born  on  March  1, 1856.  Generous 
and  noble-minded,  he  was  a  true 
type  of  his  native  Tipperary.  He 
entered  the  Society  in  Clermont, 
France,  August  11, 1875.  He  stud- 
ied at  Clermont,  then  at  Vals  and 
lastly  at  Woodstock,  Md.  From 
Woodstock  he  came  to  Spring 
Hill,  where  he  was  assigned  a  class. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  doctors 
discovered  that  cancer  of  the 
stomach  was  slowly  undermining 
his  otherwise  robust  constitution. 
He  watched  with  an  indifference 
truly  remarkable  the  progress  of 
his  disease,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely unconcerned  about  himself 
and  his  sickness  and  ever  ready 
with  a  laugh  and  a  joke  to  cheer 
others  when  some  seemed  to  com- 
pliment him.  He  died  on  April 
5th,  1884. 

I  am  getting  so  old  that  I  don't  re- 
member much  about  the  young 
men.  I  seem  only  to  remember 
events  before  the  war.  There  is 
a  little  cross  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Haggerty,  scholastic.  He 
did  not  belong  to  our  mission  but, 
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owing  to  his  ill  health,  Superiors 
sent  him  here  from  the  north  think- 
ing in  their  charity  that  this  climate 
might  benefit  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  for  after  a  short 
stay  at  Spring  Hill,  he  died  on 
January  18,  1887,  in  his  35th  year. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Decern- 
ber  8, 1852,  and  entered  the  Society 
September  26,  1877. 

Martin  Hussey,  also  a  scholas- 
tic, had  been  teaching  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where,  being  attacked  with 
tuberculosis,  he  was  hurried  to 
Spring  Hill  But  kindness  and 
charity  could  not  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  dread  disease,  and 
he  died  December  26,  1890.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  was  born  June  11,  1864,  and 
entered  the  novitiate  at  Floris- 
sant, Mo.,  July  24,  1883. 

Father  Patrick  Kennely,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  32,  was 
born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 
February  11,  1853.  He  entered 
the  Society  at  Milltown  Park, 
Dublin,  May  10,  1872,  and  died, 
soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood,  at  Spring  Hill,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1885. 

There,  also,  is  the  grave  of 
"good  old  Father  Serra,"  as  the 
steamboat  captains  used  to  call 
him.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
well-known  figure  on  the  Alabama 
river  when  he  visited  the  scat- 
tered Catholics  along  its  banks. 
No  captain  would  ever  exact  fare 
from  the  good  old  Father,  and 
many  a  good  story  old  Captain 
Finnegan,  of  Mobile,  used  to  tell 
about  him.  Father  John  Baptist 
Serra   was    a   typical    Catalonian 


and  a  true  Spaniard.  He  was 
born  at  Castel  del  Sol,  September 
8, 1810,  and  was  ordained  at  Rome, 
where  he  celebrated  his  first  mass 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Ban- 
ished from  Spain  after  the  Carlist 
War,  in  which  he  served  as  chap- 
lain, he  was  for  a  time  director  of 
a  convent  near  Avignon,  in 
France,  and  entered  the  Society 
in  1852.  He  died  at  Spring  Hill 
March  22,  1886. 

There  rests   another  patriarch. 
What   student    of  Spring  Hill  is 
there  that  has  not  heard  of  Father 
Yenni  ?      Looking    at    the    little 
cross   that   now  marks  his  grave 
with  its  three  lines  of  inscription — 
"Born    January   1.    1810;  entered 
the    Society    November   7,   1830 ; 
died  July  8,  1888"— it  seems  hard 
to  think  of  Spring  Hill  without  a 
Father    Yenni — without    its     old 
grammarian  who  had  taught  in  its 
halls   for  nearly  fifty    years.     He 
was  born  at  Runkweil,  in  Tyrol, 
and   entered   the   Society    in    the 
province  of  Galicia.     Besides  be- 
ing   a    great    teacher   and   a   re- 
nowned      grammarian,       Father 
Yenni  was  also  an  accomplished 
musician.     How  venerable  he  ap- 
peared amongst  the  youthful  art- 
ists   of    the     College     orchestra, 
month  after  month,  drawing  such 
sweet   notes   from    his    old    Cre- 
mona !     He  was  the  first  scholastic 
at  Spring  Hill.     We  find  him  there 
with  only  three  Fathers  in  1847. 
Very   Rev.   Father   General    sent 
him  a  complimentary  letter  at  the 
time    of    his    golden   jubilee     of 
teaching  grammar  at  Spring  Hill, 
December  18,  1887. 
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Near  by  is  the  grave  of  one  of 
Father  Yenni's  pupils,  Father 
Thomas  O'Connor,  the  only 
Spring  Hill  pupil  so  far  that 
has  come  back  to  his  alma  mater 
for  a  grave.  Father  O'Connor 
was  a  Floridian,  and  was  born  in 
Apalachicola  April  2,  1855.  On 
leaving  Spring  Hill  he  went  to 
Grand  Coteau,  La.,  and  entered 
the  Society  December  5,  1874. 
He  taught  afterwards  in  Spring 
Hill  for  several  years  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  College  Chapel 
by  the  late  Bishop  O'Sullivan. 
He  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1893,  in  the  Providence 
Infirmarv,  Mobile. 

Side  by  side  with  the  priests 
whom  they  so  nobly  assisted  and 
served,  lie  those  devoted  Brothers 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
College.  How  they  are  remem- 
bered by  the  old  pupils!  Many 
an  old  Spring  Hillian  still  recalls 
with  gratitude  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness he  received  at  the  hands  of 
some  good  Brother,  who  only 
looked  forward  to  Heaven  for  his 
reward.  Who  does  not  remember 
Brother  Andrew  Boemecke,  the 
tailor  and  sacristan  of  years 
gone  by  %  He  was  born  at 
Hanover  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1825,  and  entered  the 
Society  June  L6,  1850.  He  died 
March  4,  1884. 

And  the  silent  brother,  as  the 
boys'  called  Brother  Francis  Im- 
feld.  His  real  name  was  Sebas- 
tian. I  don't  know  how  they  have 
come  to  put  "Francis"  on  his 
tombstone.  Born  on  the  6th  of 
July,  he  entered  the  Society  Feb- 


ruary 2,  1861,  and  died  March  4, 
1886. 

Brother  John  Samuel,  for  so 
many  years  the  painter  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  accidentally  drowned 
at  Battle's  Wharf,  Mobile  Bay, 
June  12,  1889.  He  was  buried 
here,  where  he  had  spent  nearly 
twenty  years  of  his  laborious  life. 
Brother  Samuel  was  born  at  Mon- 
istrol  (Haute  Loire)  June  2,  1823, 
and  entered  the  Society  January 
9,  1843.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1849,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the 
Colleges  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
Grand  Coteau,  La. 

Brother   Clemens    Staub,    who 
survived  his  brother  Charles  for 
nearly   fifty   years,  and    who  had 
been  so  many  years  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Mobile,  died  May  20, 1891. 
He  entered  the  Society  in  Borne 
on  June  26,  1839.     Brother  Staub 
was  born  at  Menzingen,  (Canton 
Jug),   in    Switzerland,     April    29, 
1811.     He    travelled    on   foot   all 
the    way    to    the    Eternal     City, 
where  he  was   received  by  Very 
Rev.   Father  Roothan,  then  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order.     Brother  Clem- 
ens, as  he  was  always  called,  was 
a  man  of  most  tender  devotion  to 
the    Blessed    Virgin,    and    during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was 
continually      seen      reciting     his 
beads — being  unable  to  work,  he 
could  only  act  as  College  porter. 
About  a  month  after  the  death 
of  Brother  Clemens  another  of  the 
old  brothers  of  Spring  Hill — Bro- 
ther Adrian   Lagger,  went  to  his 
eternal  reward.    He  died  June  15, 
1891.     Brother  Lagger  was   born 
March  15,  1818.     Having  entered 
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the  Society  when  comparatively 
old  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1861, 
he  spent  nearly  all  his  religious 
life  at  Spring  Hill. 

Brother  Joseph  Garbely  was  the 
next  to  die  at  the  College.  He 
died  May  16,  1895.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  in  poor  health 
and  he  was  a  constant  sufferer. 
Surely  none  of  the  boys  as  they 
saw  the  good  brother  going  daily 
to  the  farm  or  repairing  fences 
around  the  playground,  ever 
dreamt  that  he  had  been  mayor 
ol  his  native  town,  esteemed  by 
all  as  an  upright  magistrate.  He 
was  born  February  5,  1822.  Com- 
ing to  this  country  he  entered  the 
Society  September  8,  1857. 


Of  Brother  John  Mengus  and 
Father  Duffo  who  died  last  year, 
I  need  not  speak:  the  Review 
has  already  given  a  sketch  of  their 
holy  lives.  But  there  are  two 
fathers  of  whom  mention  should 
be  made  here.  They  belong  to 
Spring  Hill  by  right,  and  I  hope 
one  day  to  see  their  names  and 
their  little  crosses  here:  Father 
Peter  Imsand  who  is  buried  in  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Mobile,  but  who 
died  in  Pensacola  in  1880,  and 
Father  James  Graves,  who  died 
in  August,  1869  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  buried  there  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Sisters  of  Naza- 
reth. 

Senex. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  ELOQUENCE. 


"Oh  !  the  orator's  voice  has  a  mighty 
power 
As  it  echoes  from  shore  to  shore  : 
And  the  fearless  pen  has  more  sway  o'er 
men 
Than  the  murderous  cannon's  roar. 
What  bursts  the  chain  far  o'er  the  main, 

And  brightens  the  captive's  den? 
'Tis  the  fearless  voice  and  the  pen  of 
power — 
Hurrah  for  the  Voice  and  the  Pen  !  " 

FACTS  are  stronger  than  words. 
I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  the  praises  of  Eloquence 
directly,  or  show  forth  its  intrinsic 
merits;  but  I  will  relate  something 
of  what  it  has  done,  and  allow  my 
readers  to  deduce  from  its  past 
achievements,  its  force  and  value, 


and   bestow  their  praises  accord 
ingly. 

Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Dawn  of 
Creation,  lift  them  heavenward, 
try  to  penetrate  for  a  moment  the 
dazzling  light  which  glitters  from 
the  throne  of  God,  and  behold 
there  the  Prince  of  Angels,  har- 
anguing the  nine  choirs  to  remain 
faithful  and  battle  for  their  Cre- 
ator, until  moved  by  the  magic  of 
his  words,  they  hurl  themselves 
on  the  Evil  One,  and  cast  him  into 
the  abyss. 

See  the  aged  Prophet  confront- 
ing the  poet-king  of  Israel  and 
claiming  tiie  ewe-lamb  of  which 
Urias  had  been  spoiled.    His  tones 
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are  gentle,  sweet  and  pleading, — 
but  now  the  stream  of  eloquence 
waxes  strong  and  menacing — the 
king  had  promised  restitution,— 
he  will  now  make  it  himself — "Be- 
hold! Thou  art  the  man!" 

Nigh  three  thousand  years  later, 
another  sacred  orator  confronts 
another  king,  not  less  powerful, 
but  far  more  depraved.  He  tells 
again  the  thrilling  story  of  Nathan; 
he  is  not  cowed  by  the  frown  of 
royalty,  or  the  swords  of  courtiers 
leaping  from  their  sheaths — he 
directs  his  eye  and  gesture  to- 
wards le  grand  monarque,  and  with 
terrible  emphasis  exclaims:  "Thou 
art  the  man!"  The  answer  of  that 
depraved  and  powerful  monarch 
to  the  sychophants  who  sought 
permission  to  avenge  the  supposed 
insult  bears  witness  to  the  match- 
less power  of  the  eloquence  of 
Bourdaloue: — a  He  has  done  his 
duty;  let  us  do  ours."  Not  the 
armies,  and  the  genius  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  nor  all 
the  confederated  power  of  Europe 
could  wring  such  submission  from 
Louis  XIV. 

Homer  sings  the  praise  of  war- 
riors, and  the  glory  of  martial 
strife,  and  that  so  well,  that  he 
holds  the  place  of  honor,  among  the 
world'spoets,  yet  he, the  renowned 
poet  of  warlike  heroes,  makes  the 
general  of  the  Greeks,  say  to  the 
aged  Nestor,  who  is  the  impersona- 
tion of  eloquence,  that  if  he  had  but 
ten  Nestors  in  his  army,  "  Priam's 
town  would  quickly  fall  and  be- 
come a  desolation." 

Poets  without  number  have  sung 
the  glories  of  Salamis,  but  Salamis 


would  be  but  an  unknown  crag, 
and  liberty-loving  Greece  a  land 
of  slaves;  the  pen  and  brush  and 
chisel  would  have  dropped  from 
the  hands  of  Athens,  and  "the 
foetus  of  her  mind  would  have  died 
unborn,"  had  not  the  eloquence  of 
the  Athenian  general,  which  was 
still  greater  than  his  military  ge- 
nius, succeeded  in  persuading  the 
rival  armies  of  Greece,  to  unite 
their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  power- 
ful king,  and  skillful  general,  and 
wily  diplomatist ;  states  of  historic 
name  had  paid  him  tribute,  and 
large  and  well  directed  armies 
obeyed  him,  yet  notwithstanding 
his  genius,  his  armies  and  his  aids, 
he  was  forced  to  the  admission 
that  Demosthenes  was  more  than 
equal  to  them  all. 

Why  should  I  speak  of  Paul  or 
Athanasius  or  Cyprian  or  Chrysos- 
tom  (for  their  story  is  known  to 
all)  whose  sacred  eloquence  trans- 
formed corruption  into  sanctity, 
gave  power  to  the  weak,  and  made 
despots  tremble? 

Two  million  crusaders  crossed 
a  continent,  and  fell  fighting 
bravely  against  the  Saracens  in 
defence  of  their  religion.  What 
mighty  king  summoned  them  to 
his  standard,  and  what  were  the 
rewards  that  he  held  out  to  them 
to  induce  them  to  leave  home  and 
country  with  the  prospect  of  dying 
miserably  in  a  foreign  land?  They 
assembled  not  at  the  request,  but 
often  in  despite  of  monarchs,  and 
no  promise  of  gold  or  lands,  or 
any  earthly  goods  were  held  out 
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to  them,  to  lure  them  on;  but  a 
poor  hermit  who  possessed  noth- 
ing and  had  vowed  never  to  pos- 
sess anything,  left  his  retreat,  and 
addressing  lord  and  vassal,  in  the 
glowing,  soul-inspiring  accents  of 
simple,  sacred  eloquence,  roused 
them  to  an  enthusiasm,  which  de- 
feat could  not  subdue  nor  time 
diminish. 

All  know  that  it  was  eloquence 
alone  that  rendered  Cicero  a  match 
for  Caesar  and  Anthony  with  all 
their  armies,  and  which  in  every 
age  and  in  almost  every  country, 
proved  a  check  to  tyrants,  and  a 
tower  of  strength  in  defence  of 
peoples'  liberty. 

Ireland  is  famed  for  the  bravery 
of  her  sons,  but  it  was  the  orators 
of  Ireland,  and  not  her  warriors, 
who  raised  their  country  out  of 
bondage,  secured  her  liberty  for  a 
time,  and  infused  into  her  people 
that  sacred  love  of  liberty  that 
shall  one  day  win  it  back  again. 
Flood  transformed  a  set  of  narrow- 
minded  bigots  into  broad-minded 
lovers  of  freedom,  and  Grattan 
induced  them  to  infuse  the  spirit 
they  had  acquired  into  the  law  of 
the  land,  to  break  the  chain  of 
their  Catholic  countrymen,  wrest 
their  country  from  the  iron  grip 
of  the  oppressor. 

Yet  Grattan  was  not  born  to 
affluence  or  a  great  name  —  his 
body  was  deformed,  his  action 
rude,  uncouth,  even  ridiculous. 
He  had  nothing  to  recommend 
him,  but  his  soul;  but  that  was 
so  full  of  the  sacred  lire  of  elo- 
quence, that  Byron  pronounced 
him  : — 


"With   all   that  Demosthenes  wanted 
endowed, 
His  rival  and   victor  in   all    he  pos- 
sessed." 

To  him,  Homer's  description  of 
Ulysses  may  be  aptly  applied: 

"  When  the  wise  Ulysses  rose, 
he  stood  with  eyes  cast  down  and 
fixed  on  earth,  and  neither  swayed 
his  sceptre  to  the  right,  nor  to  the 
left,  but  held  it  motionless,  like 
one  unused  to  public  speech.  He 
seemed  an  idiot  out  of  humor.  But 
when  forth  he  sent  from  his  full 
lungs  his  mighty  voice,  and  words 
came  like  a  fall  of  winter  snow,  no 
mortal  then  would  dare  to  strive 
with  him  for  mastery  in  speech. 
We  less  admired  the  aspect  of 
Ulysses  than  his  words." 

I  might  speak  of  Curran,  the 
Cicero  of  Ireland,  who  when 
threatened  like  Milo's  advocate 
by  the  soldiery,  surpassed  his  pro- 
totype, defying  his  enemies  with 
the  challenge — "  You  may  assas- 
sinate, you  shall  not  intimidate 
me." 

I  might  speak  of  Emmet,  whose 
dying  speech  has  shed  a  halo  in 
the  insurrection  movement  of  Ire- 
land; I  might  speak  of  the  great 
O'Connell,  whose  unaided  elo- 
quence forged  a  thunderbolt  that 
broke  a  nation's  chains;  but  come 
to  our  own  country.  Stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  liberties,  and 
you  shall  find  that  the  Virginian 
orator  in  Assembly  and  in  Con- 
gress, and  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  their  eloquent  advocacy 
of  the  colonies,  contributed  more 
to  the   success  of  the   American 
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cause,   even    than    the    sword   of 
Washington. 

And  now  that  the  liberty  that  was 
won  by  the  sword  and  established 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  is 
endangered  by  domestic  foes,  more 
dangerous  than  foreign  tyrants, 
one  man  has  stood  forth  in  its 
defence.  Alone  he  stood,  without 
sword  or  wealth  or  power  to  aid 
him,  but  arrayed  against  them  all. 
One  reliance  alone  had  he,  the 
God  of  Justice;  he  pandered  not 
to  wealth  or  power;  no  force  could 
fight  him,  nor  gold  corrupt  him; 
he   stood,   and    stands    upon    the 


Commandments  and  the  commo11 
rights  of  man.  One  weapon  alone 
bad  he,  a  tongue  of  matchless  elo- 
quence; but  from  that  tongue 
went  forth  such  thrilling  power, 
that  twice  did  half  the  nation 
spring  to  his  call;  and  though  he 
failed  to  reach  the  chair  of  Wash- 
ington, so  well  is  the  spirit  of 
Washington  breathed  in  the  thril- 
ling words  he  has  left  recorded, 
that  future  generations  will  have 
paid  a  tribute  at  once  to  eloquence 
and  patriotism,  when  they  have 
pronounced  the  name  of  Bryan. 
Arthur  Johnston,  '01. 


GALVESTON  SEA!      ' 

O,  the  sea,  the  frolicsome  sea, 
Rippling  and  swirling  in  jubilant  glee, 
Shelving  the  shingle  and  shifting  the  sand, 
Lipping  in  friendliness  Galveston  strand, 
'Trancing  the  soul  and  the  eyes  that  see, 
Harmless,  beautiful,  lamb-like  sea  ! 
Short  does  thy  shory  surf  break  at  our  feet, 
Evermore  booming  its  soughing  retreat. 
Homely  thy  loud  roaring  all  the  year  long, 
Neighborly  sea  !  in  thee  is  no  wrong. 

O,  the  sea,  the  treacherous  sea, 
Those  that  once  loved,  have  ceased  to  love  thee  ; 
Those  that  erst  gazed  on  thy  waves  with  delight 
Shudder  to  think  of  that  horrible  night 
When  thy  mad  waters  rushed  in  on  our  town 
Breaking  God's  temples  and  crushing  men  down. 
Thou  hadst  no  ruth  in  thee,  O  cruel  sea ! 
None  for  the  child  on  the  fond  mother's  knee  ; 
None  for  the  halt  that  were  pinned  to  the  chair  ;  :) 
None  for  the  groans  and  the  shrieks  of  despair  ; 
None  for  the  wee  orphan  and  God-loving  nun  ; 
Ruthless  thy  rushing  and  dire  the  deed  done  ! 


*  See  College  Notes. 
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O,  the  sea,  the  storm-lashed  sea, 
Like  to  a  caged  lion  one  moment  free, 
Tearing  and  mangling  and  battering  down 
All  that  was  fair  in  our  beautiful  town  : 
Turning  our  streets  into  wide  rivers  deep, 
Making  them  beds  for  our  lost  ones  to  sleep  ; 
Bursting  the  union  'twixt  husband  and  wife  ; 
Robbing  the  new-born  babe  of  its  life  ; 
Leaving  a  wrecked  city  where  thou  didst  tread  ; 
Rifling  the  tombs  of  the  time-honored  dead  ; 
Causing  sad  void  in  each  heart  and  each  home  ; 
Changing  our  mirth  from  a  laugh  to  a  groan  ! 

O,  the  sea,  the  source  of  our  woe, 
Gorged  like  a  vulture  back  thou  dost  go, 
Back  to  the  bounds  sacrilegiously  trod, — 
Back  to  the  goal  that  was  set  thee  by  God, — 
Back  goest  thou  with  unsatisfied  air, 
Heedless  alike  of  our  woe  and  despair, — 
Bearing  the  hopes  of  the  years  that  are  sped  ; 
Bearing  the  corses  of  thousands  of  dead  ; 
Bearing  upon  thee  the  stays  of  our  lives — 
Bearing  our  fathers,  our  mothers,  our  wives — 
Bearing  our  sisters,  our  brothers, — our  all 
Forever  away  in  thy  merciless  thrall. 
Thrice  holy  Trinity  !  hark  to  our  pray'r, 
Keep  thou  the  sea  'neath  thy  all-seeing  care. 

O,  the  sea,  evermore  our  dread, 
Us  thou  hast  spared  but  to  mourn  our  dead, 
Daily  we  hark  to  the  voice  in  thy  waves 
Droning  sad  dirge  for  our  dead  in  thy  caves  ; 
Sadly  we  list  to  thy  lap  and  thy  swell 
jarring  our  hearts  like  a  funeral  bell 
Tolling,  sad  tolling  !  for  orphan  and  nun  , 
Ring  the  changes  on  what  thou  hast  done  ; 
Goading  us  on,  till  our  souls  are  distraught, 
To  pour  out  upon  thee  our  vials  of  wrath  ; 
Turning  our  love  into  hatred  for  thee — 
Love  that  we  loved  thee  with,  once-loved  sea  ! 

A  SURVIVOR. 


THE  STUDENTS'  DINING-HALL. 


A  MODEST  brick  building,  with 
little  or  no  external  ornament 
is  the  unprepossessing  veil  that 
hides  from  view  the  prettiest  and 
neatest  of  College  dining-rooms. 
It  is  at  once  artistic  and  cheery. 
Entering  by  the  south  side,  we  see 
a  long  hall  with  beautifully  cur- 
tained windows.  Artistic  oil  paint- 
ings and  frescoes  adorn  the  walls. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  beauti- 
fully tinted  linoleum.  The  ceiling 
is  frescoed  so  as  to  represent  the 
azure  of  heaven.  In  its  centre  is  a 
striking  representation  of  the  two 
archangels,  Raphael  and  Michael, 
one,  sweet  messenger  of  love  and 
bliss,  reflects  in  his  smiling  fea- 
tures, the  peace  and  happiness  of 
heaven,  while  the  other,  leader  of 
the  heavenly  army,  has  a  counten- 
ance martial,  yet  princely  and  sub- 
lime. In  his  right  hand  he  grasps 
a  sword  and  before  him  he  holds 
his  brazen  shield :  emblems  these 
of  a  victory  and  a  triumph  ever  his 
over  the  legions  of  hell. 

Upon  the  walls  are  many  mag- 
nificent paintings.  But  there  is 
one  in  particular  the  subject  of 
which  is  so  sublime  and  the  execu- 
tion so  perfect  that  it  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  mention. 
It  is  a  most  faithful  copy  of 
Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper.  In  it 
the  figures  are  nearly  life-size. 
Every  feature,  every  outline  is 
perfectly  distinct.  The  expression 
on  Our  Lord's  countenance  is  one 
of  mingled  beauty  and  sweetness. 
In  it,  too,  there  is  that  growing 
sadness  caused  by  the  thought  of 


His  approaching  torments  and 
death.  On  this  divine  Face  the 
artist  must  have  brought  all  his 
skill  to  bear,  for  he  has  given  us  a 
picture  sublime  indeed. 

Next  in  merit  is  the  painting 
that  represents  the  three  poets, 
Virgil,  Statius  and  Dante,  stand- 
ing on  a  mountain  top.  Together, 
as  it  were,  they  have  journeyed 
through  Hell  and  Purgatory  and 
when,  on  reaching  their  present 
position,  a  reflection  of  the  light 
of  Heaven  shines  upon  them,  Virgil 
raising  his  hand  towards  the 
celestial  beams,  exclaims:  "thus 
far  I  have  led  you ;  but  now  a 
higher  inspiration  than  mine  must 
conduct  you  on  your  way."  Vir- 
gil is  calm  and  reflective.  Statius 
is  hopeful  for  Dante  has  met  him  in 
Purgatory  and  said,  "Follow  me." 

Everywhere  one  turns,  his  eye 
meets  men  illustrious  in  almost 
every  walk  of  life.  So  that  the 
student  can  daily  study  that  model 
according  to  which  he  intends  to 
shape  bis  future  career.  Behold 
such  great  characters  as  Washing- 
ton, Lafayette,  Bienville,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Semmes,  Shakespeare, 
Longfellow  and  Beethoven.  Then 
there  is  Bishop  Portier,  first  bishop 
of  Mobile  and  founder  of  Spring 
Hill  College,  and  last  but  not  least 
that  great  educator,  Father  Dom- 
inic Yenni,  the  author  of  our  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammars.  Are  we  not 
in  the  very  best  company  when 
we  sit  down  to  our  meals? 

Father  Marquette,  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery  and  mercy  down  the 
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Mississippi,  is  characteristically 
represented.  Not  less  striking  is 
the  picture  which  epitomizes  the 
labors  of  his  fellow  Jesuits  in  Par- 
aguay. Here  stands  Father  Catal- 
dina  with  a  spade  and  a  plough; 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
interested  natives  to  whom  he  ex- 
plains the  secrets  of  agriculture. 
Father  Maceta  with  harp  and 
cross — the  harp  to  attract  and  the 
cross  to  edify — is  instructing  a 
band  of  neophytes  in  the  back- 
ground: while  one  can  plainly  see 
the  decent  church  that  tops  the 
neighboring  hill. 

Philosophy  is  not  forgotten.  Al- 
most the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
eye  as  you  enter  from  the  east  side 
is  a  group  of  six  grave-faced  men — 
two  apparently  engaged  in  serious 
discussion,  the  four  others  inter- 
ested listeners.  St.  Justin  —  his 
features  aglow  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm  —  raises  his  arm  in 
solemn  gesture  as  something  con- 
clusive occurs  to  him;  his  oppo- 
nent, Tryphon,  the  Jew,  seems  to 
catch  the  force  of  the  argument  and 
lifts  his  hand  to  his  forehead  with 
a  nervous  and  embarrassed  look. 

How  admirably  the  expression 
of  a  firm-set  resolve  and  an  uncon- 
querable endurance  is  depicted  on 
the  countenances  of  the  three 
heroes  of  the  Confederacy — Lee, 
Jackson  and  Beauregard  f  The 
landing  of  Columbus  on  the  shores 
of  our  Continent  is  a  marvellous 


and   life-like    representation   of  a 
great  historic  fact. 

Ov^r  the  eastern  entrance  is 
beautifully  designed  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  House  of  Loyola.  It 
is  skillfully  executed  and  reflects 
no  little  credit  on  the  hand  that 
gave  it  form. 

Just  below  the  ceiling  and  run- 
ning along  the  four  sides  of  the 
hall  is  a  three  foot  border,  repre- 
senting Scenes  from  Nature.  A 
Fire  at  Sea  is  so  perfectly  depicted 
that  a  line  of  rocks,  over  which  the 
waves  dash  wildly,  can  be  plainly 
distinguished.  Santiago  Harbor 
in  the  quiet  calm  of  a  moonlight 
night  is  beautifully  represented, 
and  equally  so  is  a  Sunset  at  Sea 
and  a  Winter  scene.  A  Dutch 
Village  with  its  quaint  wind-mills 
appears  as  distinct  as  if  it  were  a 
reality. 

Of  such  a  magnificent  dining 
hall  we  have  just  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  were  the  first  to  enjoy 
its  beauties.  We,  too,  are  the  first 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  such 
surroundings.  But,  please  God, 
we  shall  not  be  the  last.  We  are 
but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  College  boys  who  will,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  develop  or  indulge 
an  aesthetic  taste  while  they  sit 
at  table;  thus  polishing  their  minds 
while  they  nourish  their  bodies. 
That's  a  grand  idea — not  to  forget 
the  soul  while  we  feed  the  body. 
Max  mix  D.  Touart,  '03. 


How  many  actions  come  to  naught 

Begun  without  a  prayer, 
But  turn  to  Heaven  one  single  thought — 

What  priceless  fruit  they  bear! 


A  STORY  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 


IN  the  days,  when  Poland  yet 
was  free,  and  her  valiant  sons, 
under  hero-krngs,  saved  Europe  on 
many  a  bloody  field  from  count- 
less hordes  of  Moslems,  there  flour- 
ished in  that  heroic  land  the  noble 
family  of  Kostka.  The  name  of 
Kostka  is  written  large,  in  Po- 
land's chequered  story,  but  its 
fame  would  have  sunk  forever  in 
that  hapless  country's  ruin,  had 
there  not  arisen  in  its  bosom  a  star 
so  bright,  that  the  whole  world  is 
yet  dazzled  by  its  rays. 

Stanislaus  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Count  of  Kostka.  His  pious 
mother  rocked  him  to  sleep  with 
the  name  of  Mary.  "  Hail,  Mary," 
were  the  first  words  he  uttered. 
They  were  also  the  last. 

Mary's  name  purified  his  lips 
and  heart.  He  loved  the  Mother 
of  Purity  so,  that  one  word  against 
this  holy  virtue  cut  him  to  the 
quick,  far  more  than  personal  in- 
sult. Once  he  was  so  distressed 
by  immodest  words  spoken  by 
a  rough  general,  at  his  father's 
table,  that  he  fainted  away  with 
grief. 

Stanislaus  is  spoken  of  as  the 
boy-saint,  for  he  was  not  yet  eight- 
een years  of  age,  when  he  winged 
his  flight  to  heaven;  and  some 
therefore  think,  that  sanctity  was 
easy  to  him,  that  it  was  his  nature 
to  be  good,  that  he  was  a  saint 
ready-made,  and  hence  more 
suitable  for  admiration  than  imita- 
tion. 

That  is  not  true.  It  is  true  of 
no  saint,  for 


"  Saints  were  reckoned  saints  because 
They  knew  the  pain  and  felt  it,  too ; 

Borne  for  sake  of  keeping  laws, 
Made  as  well  for  me  and  you." 

But  least  of  all  is  it  true  of  Stan- 
islaus. He  was  a  saint  at  school 
in  Vienna,  and  yet  he  was  the  most 
popular  boy  in  the  college.  He 
was  the  most  popular  novice  at 
San  Andrea,  where  all  the  novices 
would  crowd  around  him.  In  fact 
everybody  liked  him,  good  and 
bad,  except  for  a  time,  his  brother 
Paul.  It  was  in  connection  with 
him,  that  Stanislaus  proved  him- 
self, a  boy  of  character  and  mettle ; 
we  should  call  it  in  American, 
"true  grit." 

He  was  only  thirteen  when  he 
was  sent  with  his  brother  Paul, 
who  was  two  years  older,  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor,  to  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Vienna.  They  boarded 
at  the  house  of  a  bigoted  Lutheran, 
where  Paul  and  the  tutor,  whose 
tastes  were  worldly,  would  find 
themselves  free  from  all  restraint. 
Stanislaus  studied  so  well,  that  he 
stood  at  once  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  He  heard  Mass  every  morn- 
ing, and  received  Holy  Commu- 
nion weekly.  He  did  this  of  his 
own  choice,  for  he  felt  at  home  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  he  liked 
it. 

All  this  grated  on  Paul  who,  with 
the  tutor,  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
places  of  amusement.  He  pressed 
Stanislaus  to  accompany  them,  but 
he  stoutly  refused.  Paul  then  ridi- 
culed him, called  him  '-a  baby,"  "a 
softie,"  "a  little  hypocrite,"  and  like 
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epithets,  in  which  the  Polish  lan- 
guage is  as  rich  as  the  English.  In 
this  the  tutor  joined  him,  lending 
to  the  assault  all  the  weight  of 
greater  years  and  riper  experience. 

But  Stanislaus  stood  firm.  Young 
though  he  was,  he  bore  himself  like 
a  veteran.  He  had  given  his  word 
to  his  mother  on  earth ;  he  had 
plighted  his  love  to  his  Mother  in 
heaven.  He  would  be  true  to  both, 
even  unto  death.     And  he  was. 

For  two  long  years  they  tempted, 
teased, and  persecuted  him.  When 
words  failed,  his  brother  struck 
him,  showered  blows  upon  him, 
and  left  him  senseless  on  the  floor. 
His  body  fell,  his  soul  never.  He 
had  said,  "Ad  majora  natus  sum." 
"I  was  born  for  greater  things." 
To  this  motto  he  was  true  as  steel. 
We  should  find  it  hard  to  forgive 
that  cruel  brother,  did  we  not  know 
that  he  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
life  in  penitence  and  died,  in  expia- 
tion, a  lay-brother  of  that  Society 
in  which  Stanislaus  died  a  saint. 

But  does  not  this  boy's  stead- 
fast heroism  prove  that  he  was  no 
ready-made  saint,  that  he  made 
himself  a  saint?  For  we  must  re- 
member that  he  was  all  alone, 
away  from  home;  had  no  mother 
to  help  or  comfort  him  and  none 
to  aid  or  counsel  him,  his  only 
brother  urging  him  to  evil.  Surely 
he  was  strong  and  true;  a  hero,  if 
hero  there  ever  was. 

And  now  he  is  lying  sick  unto 
death  in  the  Lutheran's  house. 
His  weak  brother  would  not  bring 
him  a  priest,  for  that  heretic  might 
not  like  it!  Stanislaus  turns  to 
his  mother  Mary  : 


"Oh,  my  Mother,  let  me  receive 
the  Holy  Eucharist  before  I  die!" 
And  lo  !  Mary  appears,  shining  like 
the  stars,  all  alight  with  the  glow- 
ing beauty  of  heaven.  Angels  girt 
her  all  around,  and  two,  the  most 
radiant  of  them  all,  advance  to 
Stanislaus'  couch,  and  administer 
to  him  the  Sacred  Host.  Then 
Mary  takes  the  Divine  Child  from 
her  heart,  and  places  Him  in  the 
arms  of  Stanislaus. 

And  supernatural  though  it  was, 
was  it  not  all  very  natural,  too? 
Would  not  Jesus  in  Bethlehem 
like  to  have  been  taken  in  the  arms 
of  a  boy  so  pure  and  true  and  amia- 
ble as  Stanislaus? 

"Oh,  my  Mother ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"how  shall  I  thank  you,  and  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"Go,  my  child,"  she  said,  "and 
enter   the    Society    of  Jesus,   my 


son. 


n 


Stanislaus  smiled  his  gratitude. 
Her  word  was  law  to  him. 

Soon  his  health  returned,  and 
he  asked  the  Rector  of  the  college 
in  Vienna  to  admit  him  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

"Why  my  child,  do  you  wish  to 
be  a  Jesuit  ?" 

"  Because,  Father,  Our  Blessed 
Lady  told  me  so  !" 

How  could  the  Rector  refuse  a 
postulant  who  had  such  a  warrant? 
He  could  not  receive  him  in  Vi- 
enna, for  the  Count  of  Kostka, 
whose  power  there  was  great,  op- 
posed it  violently.  Hence  he  ad- 
vised Stanislaus  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  he  gave  him  letters  to  the 
general  of  the  Society,  that  would 
ensure  him  welcome. 
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It  was  a  long  road  to  Rome, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and 
Stanislaus  was  penniless  and  all 
alone.  But  he  gave  no  thought 
to  that.  Jesus  called  him,  Mary 
urged  him,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him.     He  set  out  at  once. 

Paul  and  his  tutor,  whom,  know- 
ing well  their  minds,  Stanislaus 
had  kept  in  ignoiance  of  his  de- 
sign, took  a  chariot,  in  pursuit; 
they  overtook  him  by  a  river's 
bank.  Stanislaus  called  his  angels 
to  his  aid.  They  knew  him  well, 
for  had  they  not  fed  him  with  the 
Sacred  Host?  They  would  do  a 
lesser  kindness  to  him  now.  They 
wrapped  him  in  their  wings,  and 
wafted  him  across!  Then  Paul 
and  the  tutor  turned  sadly  back 
and  meditated  on  their  sins. 

Stanislaus  trudged  on  to  Rome, 
Only  the  angels  know  the  hard- 
ships he  endured.  He  was  often 
without  food  or  shelter,  foot-sore 
and  weary,  but  he  never  faltered. 
He  traversed  Austria,  crossed  the 
spurs  of  the  Alps,  pursued  his  way 
through  upper  Italy,  and  when  he 
reached  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Padua,  he  swooned  in  the  Rector's 
arms.  We  are  told  the  good  Father 
shed  tearsat  the  sight  of  this  tender, 
yet  heroic  boy.  We  do  not  wonder. 
He  reached  Rome  by  easier 
stages.  The  general  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  who  there  received  him, 
pronounced  him  a  saint.  He  was 
qualified  to  do  so,  for  he  was  St. 
Francis  Borgia.  The  novices  of 
San  Andrea  and  all  who  knew 
Stanislaus  confirmed  the  general's 
verdict. 


Sanctity  was  easier  to  him  now. 
He  had  merited  to  see  Our  Lady 
and  Her  Son.  Beside  Them  there 
was  no  beauty  or  loveliness  on 
earth.  He  loved  them  only,  and 
"love  makes  all  things  easy." 

The  novices  gathered  round  him 
to  hear  him  talk  of  Mary.  His 
story,  like  his  subject,  was  a  charm- 
ing one,  for  he  spoke  of  what  he 
knew.  He  had  seen  Her.  The 
more  he  thought  of  Her  and  spoke 
of  Her,  the  more  he  loved  Her, 
and  soon  that  love  was  all  too 
great  for  his  young  heart. 

Assumption  Day  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  he  would  fain  be  present, 
where  all  the  saints  and  angels 
would  glorify  their  Queen.  Mary 
granted  her  assent,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
1568,  Stanislaus  having  bidden  a 
sweet  farewell  to  all  his  brethren, 
saw  with  enraptured  gaze,  Mary, 
his  Mother,  smile  on  him,  as  he 
lay  dying.  He  closed  his  eyes  for- 
ever, for  Mary  with  Her  angels 
had  borne  his  soul  aloft,  and  they 
entered  the  gates  of  Paradise  to- 
gether. 

In  the  happiness  of  heaven  he 
has  not  forgotten  his  friends  on 
earth.  Many  miracles  has  he 
wrought  for  individuals  and  na- 
tions. He  was  seen  at  the  head 
of  Polish  armies  urging  them  to 
victory  against  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  Moslems.  And  many  a 
youth  and  maiden,  as  they  knelt 
in  prayer,  have  felt  him  present, 
urging  them  on  to   greater  things. 

Louis  Pfister,  Jr.,  '01. 


THE  LAY  OF  ST.  STANISLAUS. 


I. 

A  saint  passed  over  Poland  ; 

How  bright,  how  brief  his  flight ! 
His  works  and  ways  were  beautiful 

In  men's  and  angels'  sight  ; 
Around  him  shone  a  radiance 

That  sheds  e'en  now  its  light. 

11. 

A  word  or  look  unholy, 
Uncleanness'  slightest  taint 

Would  hurt  the  soul  within  him 
And  make  the  body  faint. 

Some  mocked  him  as  a  weakling, 
Some  reverenced  a  saint. 


No  weakling  he,  but  brave  and  true 

That  cruel  contest  shows 
When  e'en  his  own  would  tempt  him 

With  wiles  and  jeers  and  blows, 
And  rose  his  steadfast  manliness 

As  e'er  their  harshness  rose. 

IV. 

No  weakling  when,  at  Mary's  word, 
He  left  fame,  fortune,  home, 

And  scripless,  friendless  traversed 
His  weary  way  to  Rome, 

And  drew  from  saintly  lips  the  cry  : 
"  A  saint  from  Heaven  has  come  !  " 


V. 

And  why  did  angels  bear  him 

The  Holy  from  on  high  ? 
And  Mary  give  sweet  Jesus, 

Within  his  arms  to  lie? 
And  Heav'n  that  upward  raised  St.  Paul 

Down  to  our  saint  did  fly  ? 

VI. 

And  why  did  angels  waft  him, 

From  foes  pursuing,  free  ? 
And  why  did  Mary  choose  him 

For  Her  Son's  own  company? 
Because  the  highest,  holiest,  best, 

He  wrought,  aye,  faithfully. 

VII. 

With  joy  he  now  is  glowing, 

A  novice  heavenly  wise  ; 
He  tells  his  wond'ring  comrades 

Of  his  Love  beyond  the  skies  ; 
He  lives  for  love  of  Mary, 

Of  love  of  Her  he  dies  ! 

VIII. 

Assumption  Day  is  dawning 

Upon  the  streets  of  Rome, 
And  Mary,  angel-girded, 

Calls  sweetly  :  "  Darling,  come  !  " 
And  Stanislaus  enraptured,  smiles 

And  goes  to  Heaven  home  ! 

J.  A.  ALFORD,  '01. 


A  TRIP  TO  ERIN. 


OUR  swift  ship  "  Etruria"  had 
been  racing  for  six  days  over 
"  ocean's  purple  wave,"  when  the 
bright  sun  disclosed  to  us  in  all 
her  glory, 

"  Morning  on  the  Irish  coast." 

When  we  had  rubbed  our  eyes 
and  filled  our  lungs  with  draughts 
of  fresh  air,  tinctured  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenes  it  breathed 
on,  we  were  already  anchored  in 
Queenstown's  almost   landlocked 


harbor.  A  hill  arose  from  the 
water's  edge  and  on  its  summit 
stood  a  grand  cathedral  surmount- 
ed by  a  gleaming  cross,  crying 
out,  we  fancied,  that  Ireland  was 
a  land  of  faith,  and  inviting  the 
visitor  to  bless  himself,  which  in- 
deed we  did  and  wished 

11  To  old  Ireland  the  top  of  the  morn- 


ing 


!  » 


We  sailed  up  to  Cork  on  "  The 
pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee," 
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and  a  pi  easant  sail  it  was.  Flanked 
almost  the  whole  distance  by  ter- 
raced hills  on  either  side,  you 
would  think  you  were  gliding 
gently  in  the  twilight  into  fairy- 
land.— We  glided  into  Cork, 

"  Cork's  own  town,  God's  own  city,  and 
the  devil's  own  people." 

The  last  appellation  is  evidently 
a  calumny,  for  the  people's  hearty 
greeting,  pleasing  manners,  and 
willing  hands,  all  sweetly  seasoned 
with  a  musical  rolling  brogue,  have 
naught  in  common  with  him  of  the 
cloven  foot. 

A  genial  Oorkonian  whose 
brogue  was  as  soft  as  oil,  showed 
us  St.  Finbar's  cathedral.  We 
asked  for  the  Bells  of  Shandon. 
"  Oh  !  "  he  said, 

"  With  deep  affection 

And  recollection 

I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells. 

Whose  sound  so  wild  would 

In  days  of  childhood 

Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells.  " 
And  our  guide  was  gratified  when, 
having   heard    the  famous  chime, 
one  of  our  party  cried  out: 

"  I've  heard  bells  chiming 

Full  many  a  clime  in 

Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 

While  at  a  glib-rate 

Brass  tongues  would  vibrate, 

But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine." 
"  Arrah,  sure  'tis   Blarney  you're 
givin'  us  before   you  kissed  it  at 
all."     And  then  he  sang  out: 

"There's  a  castle  not  far  from  Killarney, 
On  the  top  of  its  wall, 
But  take  care  you  don't  fall, 

There's  a  stone  that  contains  all  our 
Blarney. 


Like  a  magnet  its  influence  such  is, 
That  attraction  it  gives  all  it  touches, 

If  you  kiss  it,  they  say 

From  that  blessed  day 
You  may  do  what  you  please  with  your 
Blarney." 

In  a  few  hours  we  stood  in  the 
groves  of  Blarney,  "  that  look 
so  charming  down  by  the  purling 
of  sweet  silent  streams,"  and 
though  labial  friction  with  the 
famous  stone  has  belied  its 
promise,  yet  we  were  glad  to  have 
seen  the  grand  old  castle  and  the 
fine  view  it  commands. 

Killarney  is  our  objective  point. 
We  came  and  saw  but,  unlike 
Caesar,  were  conquered,  conquered 
by  the  overmastering  kaleido- 
scopic beauty  of  hill  and  dale, 
lake  and  islet.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  describe  it,  but,  like  my 
guide,  when  the  girths  of  his 
pony's  saddle  burst  in  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe:  "  What  am  I  going  to  do 
at  all,  at  all  ?  "  Nothing  but  give 
it  up  and  invite  you  yourselves  to 
go  and  stand 

"  By  Killarney's  lakes  and  dells 
Emerald  isles  and  winding  vales;" 

And  when  you  are  through,   imi- 
tate the  angels  who 

"  Fold  their  wings  and  rest 
In  that  Eden  of  the  West." 

You  will  be  asked  to  ride  a  pony 
through  "The  Gap  of  Dunloe,"  to 
the  Upper  Lake.  Do  so  by  all 
meaus:  but  look  to  your  saddle 
girths.  Then  you  will  see  a  pic- 
ture of  Nature  in  a  rage.  The  dark 
waters  and  gloomy  stillness  of  the 
Serpent's  Grove;  the  masses  of 
overhanging  rock  that  seem  top- 
pling over   the  very    eyebrows  of 
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the  black  MacGillycuddies ;  the 
shrieking  vibrations  or  thunder- 
ous boom  of  the  never-ending 
echoes  produced  by  a  cornet's 
blast — all  these  awe  and  terrify 
the  soul.  But  take  one  glance 
below  on  the  Upper  Lake  with  its 
hundred  happy  islets  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  and  then  you  will  think 
of  a  smiling  infant  on  its  mother's 
breast.  If  that  does  not  soothe 
your  troubled  feelings,  take  a 
glass  of  "poteen"  from  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  an  enterprising 
native,  even  from  the  "Colleen 
Bawn"  herself;  or  if  you  are  a  tee- 
totaler, you  may  take  a  noggin  of 
goat's  milk  fresh  from  the  udder 
of  an  independent  Kerry  goat. 

Poets  have  tried  to  paint  the 
beauties  of  Killarney's  lakes  and 
have  failed.  I  shall  not  "rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  This, 
however,  I  may  say  :  that  Nature 
seemed  to  us  then,  and  seems  to 
us  now,  to  have  exhausted  her 
powers,  not  only  in  Killarney,  but 
in  all  Kerry's  western  coast.  To 
paraphrase  the  diction  of  a  certain 
Quaker:  "God,  of  a  surety,  could 
have  made  a  more  beautiful  spot, 
but  verily  He  hath  not." 

And  so  good-by  Killarney,  or 
rather  u  au  revoir/'  for  I  hope  to 
see  thee  once  more.  We  went 
thence  to  Limerick,  the  city  of 
the  violated  treaty,  and 

"  Limerick  is  beautiful,  as  everybody 
knows, 
And   the   Shannon,    full     of    fishes, 

right  thro'  the  city  flows. 
But  'tis  not  the  river  nor  the  fish 
That  preys  upon  my  mind 
But    •    *    •    •     •" 
Well,  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you 


about  that.  We  went  on  to  Lis 
doonvarna's  wonderous  sulphur 
Spas,  whence  we  visited  the  cliffs 
of  Moher,  that  rise  perpendicularly 
to  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  hurried  on  to  visit  dear  Tip- 
perary,  and  soon 

"The  red-breast's  song,  the  thrush's  lay 
Like  strains  from  haunts  of  fairy, 
Our  vespers  were  that  closing  day 
'Mid  the  green  hills  of  Tipperary." 

Tipperary's  hills  are  green,  rich 
and  fair;  her  abbeys  of  Cashel  and 
Holycross,  magnificent  even  in 
their  ruins,  bespeak  her  former 
greatness;  while  her  great  college 
and  cathedral  of  Thurles  do  honor 
to  her  to-day.  But  her  chief  orna- 
ments, like  those  of  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  are  her  sons. 

"  Tall  is  his  form,  his  heart  is  warm, 

His  spirit  as  light  as  any  fairy  ; 
His  wrath  as  fearless  as  the  storm 

That  sweeps  the  hills  of  Tipperary. 
You're  free  to  share  his  scanty  meal, 

His  plighted  word  he'll  never  vary. 
In  vain,  they  tried,  with  gold  and  steel 

To  shake  the  faith  of  Tipperary. 

Yes,  and  her  daughters,  too,  for — 

11  Soft  is  his  colleen's  sunny  eye, 
Her  mien  is  mild,  her  step  is  airy  ; 
Her  heart  is  fond,  her  soul  is  high. 
0!  she's  the  pride  of  Tipperary." 

Another  poet  has  this  to  say 
about  the  Man  of  Tipperary: 

11  He's  a  hand  for  a  grasp  of  friendship, 
Another  to  make  you  quake. 
And  yod're  welcome  to  whichsoever 
It  pleases  you  most  to  take.,' 

We  took  the  grasp  of  friendship, 
and,  when  leaving,  got  a  "  God- 
speed" hearty  and  strong  enough 
to  send  us  around  the  world. 

John  H.  Ky  an,  '01. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NAVAL  RECRUIT. 


(A  Tribute  of  Gratitude  to  a  Staunch  Friend  and  Fellow-Sailor.) 


MY  hero's  name  is  as  prosaic 
as  that  of  his  native  city  is 
poetic  ;  the  one  is  called  "  Billy," 
the  other  "  the  Crescent  City." 

Scarcely  had  Billy  entered  upon 
his  eighteenth  year,  when  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  become  a  rover  of 
the  seas,  sprang  up  in  his  youth- 
ful heart.  His  bright  and  fearless 
eye,  his  firm  and  springy  step,  his 
tall  and  sinewy  frame ;  all  tended 
to  prove  that  he  possessed  the 
many  qualities  requisite  for  Uncle 
Sam's  navy.  Though  he  was  of  a 
gentle  and  forgiving  disposition, 
Billy  would  sometimes  give  vent 
to  bursts  of  passion  when  taunted 
to  excess. 

Having  declared  to  his  friends 
his  long-cherished  wish  of  becom- 
ing a  mariner,  he  made  the  neces- 
sary applications.  After  under- 
going a  strict  and  most  thorough 
examination,  he  was  accepted  as 
third  class  apprentice,  and  ordered 
to  report  on  board  the  steamship 
"  Louisiana  "  early  the  following 
morning. 

Hastily  bidding  his  intimate 
friends  a  long  farewell,  he  spent 
the  last  night  with  his  beloved  pa- 
rents, who  gave  him  good  advice 
for  his  future  conduct:  they 
warned  him  to  meet  with  bowed 
head  the  many  and  hard  trials 
which  he  must  needs  undergo  in 
the  navy;  they  cautioned  him  es- 
pecially to  live  up  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  prac- 
ices  of  his  religion. 


The  folio  wing  day  almost  before 
sunrise,  Billy  bade  a  last  sorrowful 
adieu  to  his  dear  parents  and  left 
home  to  report  aboard  the  ship. 
As  he  rode  in  the  car  toward  the 
river,  he  took  a  quick  glance  at 
the  many  familiar  faces  and  scenes 
which  he  might  never  see  again. 
St.  Charles  avenue,  with  its  luxu- 
riant tropical  plants  and  hand- 
some villas,  appeared  to  him  more 
beautiful  than  ever ;  and  then  the 
thought  of  his  departure  made  his 
heart  sink  within  him.  On  reach- 
ing Canal  street,  he  found  that 
broad  and  ever-busy  thoroughfare 
already  crowded  with  workmen 
as  well  as  early  pleasure-seekers. 
Along  the  far-famed  wharves,  all 
was  bustle,  and  hundreds  of  negro 
laborers  could  be  seen  running 
here  and  there,  loading  and  un- 
loading ships  from  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe.  Among 
these  ships  none  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  old  Cromwell 
Liner  "  Louisiana,"  which  lay 
moored  to  her  dock,  that  over- 
looks the  old  Cathedral  and  the 
world-renowned  French  Market. 

When  our  friend  arrived,  the 
scene  on  the  ship  and  wharf  was 
one  common  on  such  occasions, 
and  full  of  interest  to  all  who  wit- 
ness it  for  the  first  time.  The 
decks  and  cabins  of  the  steamer 
were  crowded  with  passengers 
and  their  friends  who  had  come  to 
wish  them  godspeed. 

At  last  as  the  clock  in  the  stee- 
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pie  of  the  old  Cathedral  slowly 
tolls  the  hour  of  eight,  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  vessel  is  heard. 
The  cables  and  gangways  are 
drawn  in ;  a  mighty  cheer  rends 
the  air,  the  propeller  begins  to  re- 
volve, and  slowly  and  majestically 
the  ship  moves  out  into  the  current. 

When  the  wharf  had  faded  away 
from  sight,  Billy  and  his  fellow 
passengers  began  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable  in  what  was 
to  be  their  prison-home  for  at 
least  five  days. 

Before  the  supper  bell  had  rung, 
and  the  ship  had  passed  through 
the  jetties  of  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  half 
the  passengers  had  already  be- 
come acquainted. 

"  My  name  is  Williams,  from 
Kansas :  I  am  in  the  insurance 
business,"  was  the  usual  formula 
with  its  many  variations.  One 
passenger  would  remark  to  an- 
other: "See  that  young  fellow 
with  the  light  derby?  They  say 
he's  the  son  of  General  So-and-So." 
Or  again:  "  I  heard  that  man  stand- 
ing by  the  door  remark  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  Dawson  City  ; 
do  you  know  his  name!  " 

Though  the  decks  of  the  ship 
afforded  a  good  view  of  the  path- 
less waters,  yet  the  people  prefer- 
red to  retire  into  the  smoking- 
room,  where  they  could  lounge  at 
ease  and  exchange  confidences, 
while  smoking  their  cigars  or  sip- 
ping their  tea  over  a  game  of  cards. 

Meanwhile  the  Louisiana  was 
plowing  her  way  around  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day,  New  York  loomed 


in  sight.  The  first  view  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  New  World  filled 
the  passengers  with  excitement. 
Our  hero's  heart  throbbed  with 
gladness  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
many  steamers  and  some  men-of- 
war  that  were  riding  at  anchor. 
As  soon  as  the  "Louisiana"  had 
reached  her  dock,  Billy  leaped 
ashore.  He  was  met  on  the  wharf 
by  a  naval  officer,  and  sent  at  once, 
with  other  recruits,  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  There  he  was 
assigned  to  the  receiving-ship 
"  Vermont." 

Our  friend  had  not  been  a  week 
on  this  ship  when,  together  with 
fourteen  young  apprentices,  he 
was  sent  on  a  government  tug  to 
the  Naval  Training  Station  on 
Coaster's  Harbor  Island,  near  the 
city  of  Newport,  R.  I.  This  island, 
which  for  many  years  has  been 
used  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment as  a  Naval  Training  Station, 
is  situated  near  Torpedo  Island, 
where  all  torpedo  boats  and  vari- 
ous explosives  are  manufactured 
for  the  navy. 

Moored  to  her  dock  is  the  famous 
old  frigate  "  Constellation."  It  is 
on  her  that  the  apprentices  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  their  fu- 
ture profession,  such  as  to  furl  and 
reef  sail,  to  climb  the  rigging, 
masts  and  yards,  etc. 

On  the  island  itself  are  the  large 
barracks,  in  which  about  five  hun- 
dred lads  of  ages  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen,  are  trained  in 
the  use  of  guns  of  all  descriptions. 
Our  young  tar  spent  there  about 
three  months,  during  which  he 
underwent  that  strict  training  ne- 
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cessary  to  make  an  accomplished 
gunner. 

Having  passed  a  successful  ex- 
amination, he  was  transferred, 
with  many  other  sailors,  to  the 
training-ship,  "Alliance,"  which 
had  just  returned  from  a  West  In- 
dian cruise.  Shortly  after,  the 
"Alliance  "  was  despatched  on  an 
European  cruise,  stopping  at  such 
ports  as  Gibraltar,  Havre,  London, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 
How  Billy's  eyes  feasted  on  all 
the  grand  sights  that  presented 
themselves  on  that  fair  continent, 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 

Whilst  at  Bristol,  the  sad  news  of 
the  sinking  of  the  proud  battleship 
"  Maine  "  reached  the  "  Alliance," 
and  filled  the  hearts  of  our  sailors 
with    horror    and    dismay.      But 
Billy's   sorrow   was   greatly  tem- 
pered by  the  news  of  his  promo- 
tion to  apprentice  of  the  second 
class ;   a   promotion  which   made 
many  a  heart   throb  with  jealous 
emotions.  The  "Alliance"  was  soon 
ordered  to  return  to  America,  but 
our   young  friend,  together  with 
twenty-four   others   of  her   crew, 
remained  in  England  to  man  the 
newly-bought    battleship,     "  New 
Orleans." 

When  the  latter  ship  arrived  at 
New  York,  our  young  apprentice 
was  transferred  to  the  torpedo 
boat  "McKenzie"  as  a  signal  boy. 
Shortly  after,  the  "McKenzie"  was 
sent  to  Key  West,  where  a  new 
honor  was  awaiting  our  hero.  He 
was  made  first  class  apprentice, 
and  as  such,  he  was  sent  aboard 
the  cruiser  "  Marblehead." 

Scarcely    had  a   week    elapsed 


when   this    cruiser,  accompanied 
by  the  ill-fated  "Winslow,"  was  or- 
dered to  Cardenas,  Cuba.     Here, 
when  volunteers  were  called  upon 
to  assist  in  cutting  the  cable,  Billy 
offered    his    services    with    such 
eagerness  that  they  were  immedi- 
ately accepted.    It  was  during  this 
perilous    task    that   he  was   shot 
through  the  arm.    The  wound  was 
a  dangerous  one  and  caused  him 
to   suffer    the    most   excruciating 
pain.     Like  a  true    hero   that   he 
was,  Billy  bore  his  sufferings  with 
patience  and  resignation.     When 
he  had   sufficiently   recovered  to 
travel,   he   was   sent  to  the  Key 
West  Hospital.     Such  was  Billy's 
indomitable  courage  and  such  his 
eager   desire  to  be   again  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  that  he  left 
the  hospital  before  his  wound  was 
entirely  healed,  in  order  that  he 
might  fight  for  his  country,  and 
defend  with  his  heart's   blood,  if 
necessary,   the   flag   he   loved  so 
well. 

The  proud  "  Massachusetts," 
equipped  with  death-dealing  guns 
and  manned  by  a  peerless  crew, 
was  the  next  ship  to  welcome  our 
brave  tar.  On  her  he  took  part 
in  all  the  bombardments  of  San- 
tiago, and  many  an  old  sailor 
gazed  with  admiring  pride  at  the 
stripling  as  he  stood  bravely  by 
the  side  of  a  thundering  10-inch 
monster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
July  no  signs  of  life  were  visible 
about  old  Morro  Castle.  At  a 
distance  of  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  shore,  the  battleships  of  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  fleet  lay  lazily  at 
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anchor.  The  admiral  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of 
the  Spanish  coast-defences  about 
Aguadores,  ordered  his  flagship, 
the  "New  York,"  to  weigh  anchor 
and  to  steam  off  to  the  eastward. 
That  same  morning  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts "  also  left  the  fleet  to 
coal  at  Guantanamo. 

Suddenly,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  the  sig- 
nal was  given  that  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel, almost  hidden  beneath  dark 
clouds  of  smoke,  was  steaming 
down  Santiago  Bay.  At  this  wel- 
come news  our  men  cheered 
lustily,  for  they  saw  that  their 
.ong-cherished  hopes  of  a  battle 
were  about  to  be  realized.  Our 
formidable  men-of-war,  the  "  Ore- 
gon," the  "  Texas,"  the  "  Iowa," 
the  "  Indiana,"  and  the  far-famed 
"Brooklyn,"  commanded  by  our  na- 
tional hero,  Commodore  Schley, 
quickly  weighed  anchor,  started 
their  engines  at  full  speed,  and  at 
once  began  pouring  torrents  of 
shells  on  the  Spanish  ships.  The 
loud  echoes  of  all  the  guns  in 
full  play  reverberated  along  the 
coast,  and  were  heard  by  the  com- 
modore of  the  "  Massachusetts." 
Without  the  least  delay  he  made  a 
dash  for  the  scene  of  action.  As 
the  ship  sped  away  Billy's  joy 
knew  no  bounds.  He  was  going 
to  take   part  in  a  real  battle.     At 


this  thought  his  eye  glistened 
with  patriotic  zeal  and  his  heart 
throbbed  in  unison  with  the 
mighty  engines.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  high  speed  of  the  cruiser,  she 
arrived  only  to  witness  a  scene  of 
horror  and  utter  destruction. 

Admiral  Cervera,  the  brave  and 
noble  Spanish  hero,  had  made  a 
dash  for  liberty,  but  had  lost 
every  one  of  his  swift  ships.  Like 
a  true,  patriotic  tar,  Billy  rejoiced 
at  his  country's  victory,  but  his 
joy  was  greatly  marred  at  the 
sight  of  the  hundreds  of  mangled 
and  charred  bodies  that  were  be- 
ing carried  shoreward  by  the 
blood-stained  waves. 

Shortly  after  this  decisive  bat- 
tle, Billy  was  once  more  sent 
aboard  the  "New  Orleans."  During 
her  first  cruise  after  the  war  a  sad 
accident  befell  him,  that  disabled 
his  left  arm. 

Being  thus  rendered  unfit  for 
further  service  as  a  gunner,  he 
was  granted  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  returned  once  more  to 
his  happy  home.  Many  were  the 
friends  that  crowded  on  the  wharf 
to  welcome  the  sailor-boy,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  noble  pa- 
triotism and  the  bravery  which 
he  had  displayed  throughout  the 
three  years  of  his  naval  career. 
A.  F.  McHardy,  '03. 


St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  : 
fi  What  boots  it  thee  the  world  to  win  and  lose  thy  soul  for  aye  ? 
Why  service  give  to  earthly  king,  when  nobler  King  there  be  ?  " 

St.  Francis  Xavier : 
"  I'll  save  my  soul ;  yet  win  the  world  from  Europe  to  Cathay 
And  conquer  all  the  Paynim's  land  for  Christ,  my  King,  not  me  !  " 

P.  G.  BORDENAVE,  'oi. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  FLORIDA. 


OLD  age,  as  Cicero  so  well  ex- 
presses it  in  his  philosophic 
treatise  on  that  subject,  is  a  thing 
which  most  men  long  for,  but 
which  they  despise  and  find  fault 
with,  when  once  they  have  at- 
tained it.  This  was  the  case  with 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  dream 
of  his  youth  had  been  to  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  when  his  wishes 
had  been  fulfilled,  he  went  in 
search  of  a  drug  that  would  restore 
to  him  the  vigor  of  youth. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  native 
of  Leon,  in  Spain,  and  had  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  in  1493.  At  the  time  our 
story  begins,  he  had  just  resigned 
the  command  of  Porto  Rico,  a  po- 
sition which  he  had  held  for  many 
years  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  In  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  a  gallant  soldier,  but 
now  his  fame  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  he  longed  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conquest  in  order  to  res- 
tore his  former  glory. 

He  had  an  idea  that  there  was 
a  third  world,  as  yet  undiscovered, 
and  he  greatly  desired  to  be  the 
first  one  who  should  reach  its 
shores. 

One  day  he  met  a  band  of  Indians, 
who  spoke  to  him  of  a  land,  rich  in 
gold,  and  possessing  that  which  he 
bad  so  ardently  longed  for:  a  foun- 
tain of  such  wonderful  virtue,  that 
whosoever  should  drink  of  its 
waters,  would  enjoy  the  boon  of 
perpetual  youth. 

In  confirmation  of  their  asser- 
tion these  Indians  related  that  a 


few  yeais  before,  some  old  natives 
of  Cuba  had  gone  in  search  of  this 
wonderful  Fountain,  and  had  never 
returned,  from  which  circumstance 
they  concluded  that,  being  res- 
tored to  youth,  they  had  remained 
to  enjoy  the  delights  of  that  en- 
enchanted  shore.  Ponce  listened 
to  these  tales  of  wonder  with  eager 
longings.  Could  he  but  drink  of 
those  waters  and  be  restored  to 
youth,  endowed  as  he  was  with 
such  knowledge  and  experience, 
what  mighty  exploits  would  he  not 
achieve ! 

A  violent  desire  brooks  no  de- 
lay. Accordingly  he  at  once  fitted 
out  ships  at  his  own  expense,  nor 
did  he  have  much  difficulty  in 
gathering  a  band  of  adventurers, 
ready  to  face  the  dangers  of  ex- 
ploring this  fairy  land. 

On  the  third  of  March,  1513,  a 
scene  at  once  most  stirring  and 
touching  was  enacted  in  the 
little  sea-port  town,  as  the  brave 
adventurers  bade  farewell  to 
their  wives  and  children,  assem- 
bled on  the  shore  to  see  them 
depart. 

For  some  time  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  and  then 
steering  for  the  Bahamas,  soon 
reached  the  first  island  of  that 
group.  They  were  favored  with 
fair  weather  and  favorable  winds, 
and  moved  swiftly  along  the  coast 
of  the  islands,  visiting  each  one 
in  turn,  and  stopped  at  San  Salva- 
dor on  the  14th  of  March.  But  on 
none  of  these  islands  did  they  find 
the  gold  nor  the  wonderful  foun- 
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tain  which  had  been  promised 
them  by  the  Indians. 

Disappointed  but  not  discour- 
aged, they  again  set  sail  on  the 
27th  of  March,  and  in  a  few  days 
came  in  sight  of  what  they  thought 
to  be  an  island.  They  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  for  a  few 
days  on  account  of  a  raging  storm. 
The  whole  country  was  in  the 
fresh  bloom  of  spring.  The  fields 
were  enameled  with  myriads  of 
wild  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  the 
trees  had  put  on  their  robes  of 
purest  green. 

On  account  of  the  enchanting 
scene,  as  also  on  account  of  their 
discovering  it  on  Easter  Sunday, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  "Pascua 
de   Flores     (the    Feast   of   Flow- 


ers),  they  gave    it   the    name   of 

Florida,  which  it   has  retained  to 

this  day. 

Ponce  de  Leon  took  possession 

of  these  islands  in  the  name  of 
the  Oastilian  monarch.  He  sought 
in  vain  for  the  wonderful  foun- 
tain, that  would  restore  to  an  old 
man  the  vernal  freshness  of  youth. 

Convinced  at  last  that  this  was 
not  the  land  of  Indian  tradition, 
he  set  sail  homeward  on  the  14th 
of  June. 

After  enduring  many  untold 
hardships,  he  reached  Porto  Rico, 
an  old  man  still,  having  found 
neither  Youth  nor  Wealth.  But 
he  had  discovered  the  enchanting 
land  of  Florida. 

R.  Percy  Davis,  '05. 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING. 

Hail,  worthy  young  folks  and  old  folks  as  well; 

At  College,  or  home,  or  wherever  you  dwell, 
With  gladness  and  joy  in  your  midst  1  appear, 

To  wish  you  one  and  all  a  thrice  happy  New  Year  ! 

For  I'm  the  young  King  of  the  fast-coming  days, 

Which  begin  with  the  New  Year's  first  bright  sunny  rays— 

I'm  the  young  Herald  that  over  the  world, 
My  banner  of  bright  radiant  hope  have  unfurled. 

To  you  then,  my  good  friends,  my  first  visit  is  paid, 
While  yet  the  Old  Year  on  his  road  is  delayed  ; 

While  trembling,  decrepit,  he  creeps  to  his  tomb, 
Impatient  1  leap  from  eternity's  womb. 

The  old  man  is  quite  slow  and  yields  but  with  pain 

To  another  his  sceptre  and  crown  and  domain  ; 
So  I  thought  'fore  he'd  leave,  a  short  stroll  1  would  take 

And  some  good  friends  and  jolly  acquaintances  make. 

I  commence  then,  by  you,  young  America's  pride, 
In  whom  the  bright  hope  of  your  country's  relied  ; 

You  are  young  and  I'm  but  on  the  threshold  of  life, 

So  'twixt  young  ones  and  young  one  much  friendship,  no  strife, 

C.  A.  LELONG,  'oi. 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  W.  BURKE,  LL.  D. 


IN  the  death  of  General  Burke, 
Spring  Hill  has  lost  a  sturdy 
friend.  When  the  January  number 
of  the  Review  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  labours  a  year 
ago,  we  little  thought  that  the 
country  would  so  soon  be  deprived 
of  this  prominent  and  useful  citi- 
zen. We  are  truly  sorry  for  his 
death,  as  we  were  truly  convinced 
that  his  life  was  of  great  utility  to 
the  public  and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. But  we  are  sorry  only  for 
his  death.  As  we  look  back  over 
the  long  years  of  his  life  there  is 
nothing  which  we  could  regret, 
nothing  which  we  could  wish  un- 
done; nay,  there  is  much  which 
causes  us  to  rejoice.  During  the 
thirty-three  years  that  General 
Burke  lived  in  the  South  he  has 
been  loved  and  respected  by  our 
people.  The  Mobile  Daily  Regis- 
ter of  November  8th,  in  an  edi- 
torial says : 

"The  sudden  death  of  General 
Joseph  W.  Burke,  collector  of  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  causes  profound 
regret  in  a  circle  of  friends  not 
confined  to  this  city  or  state.  Lo- 
cating in  the  South  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1861-65,  having  come 
among  our  people  as  a  foe  and  a 
member  of  the  invading  army,  he 
demonstrated  by  his  course  of 
life  here  that  with  the  laying  down 
of  the  sword  he  had  laid  down  all 
animosity  and  all  the  thoughts  en- 
gendered by  bloody  war.  He  be- 
came as  one  of  our  people,  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  interest  in  our 


condition  and  doing  his  part  in 
the  great  work  of  restoration.  He, 
being  a  republican,  was  naturally 
selected  to  hold  office  and  repre- 
sent the  administration  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  few  of  the 
white  citizens  were  members  of 
that  party,  and  it  is  to  be  said  to 
his  credit  that  where  others  of  his 
class  earned,  as  they  deserved  to 
earn,  the  ill-will  of  the  people, 
General  Burke  was,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  the  sole  except- 
ion. He  earned  the  good  will  of 
every  one,  particularly  as  he  was 
of  generous  heart  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  really  loved  his  fel- 
low men.  He  took  great  pride  in 
the  State  and  in  the  city  where  he 
so  long  resided  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity. His  home  was  in  Jack- 
sonville, Calhoun  County,  but 
Mobile  was  the  scene  of  his  great- 
est endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  up-build- 
ing of  the  commonwealth.  His 
services  were  highly  appreciated 
and  he  was  constantly  called  upon 
to  give  them  to  the  public.  His 
unvarying  readiness  to  do  the  ser- 
vice and  the  ability  displayed  by 
him  in  its  performance  put  the 
community  and  the  ^State  under 
an  obligation  to  him,  which  it  was 
ever  ready  to  recognize.  As  an 
official  he  was  painstaking  and 
capable,  and  in  his  relations  with 
the  public  he  was  exemplary.  No 
better  proof  of  this  could  be  given 
him  than  that  when  he  was  ap- 
plicant for  appointment  for  the 
second  time  to   the   office  of  col- 
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lector  he  was  endorsed  by  our 
people,  irrespective  of  party 
opinion,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  Mobile  Cotton  Ex- 
change signed  a  paper  recommend- 
ing a  man  for  a  political  office. 
As  a  citizen  he  did  his  full  duty; 
as  a  soldier  he  enjoyed,  we  believe, 
an  excellent  reputation,  and  cer- 
tainly stood  very  high  in  the  opin- 
ion of  all  his  old  companions  in 
arms.  We  have  all  lost  something 
in  the  death  of  this  fine  example 
of  manhood.  Mobile  will  join  us 
in  expressing  to  the  family  of  the 
General  the  sorrow  which  is  felt 
over  his  untimely  decease." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  men 
before  whose  eyes  he  moved  daily 
as  a  private  citizen  and  public 
official  for  the  third  part  of  a  cent- 
ury. But  we  have  another  quota- 
tion which,  if  possible,  reflects 
more  honor  on  his  character  than 
could  the  praises  of  those  who  had 
been  his  foes  but  whom  he  made 
his  friends.  The  words  we  cite 
are  his  own,  and  show  what  a  gen- 
erous, unbiased,  appreciative  mind 
he  had.  In  his  address  to  the 
"Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  deliv 
ered  just  one  month  before  his 
death,  he  said: 

"I  cannot  close  this  address 
without  alluding  to  the  biix»emen 
who  opposed  us  in  the  war.  The 
survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, animated  by  the  spirit  of 
true  soldiers,  are  proud  of  Ameri- 
can courage,  wherever  exhibited. 
This  quality  of  the  race  is  not 
alone  of  the  North,  nor  of  the 
South,  it  is  broad  as  our  country, 
universal,  continental.    The  valor 


of  the  American  soldier  is  na- 
tional property.  In  the  war  of 
the  sixties,  it  was  put  to  the  su- 
preme test.  "Greek  met  Greek." 
It  developed  this  extraordinary 
promise  and  individuality  of  the 
American  soldier.  In  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  conquest  of  the 
Spaniards  by  the  sons  of  those 
very  men  was  a  conclusion  as 
certain  as  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 

"In  life  after  the  battle  the 
wounded  Confederate  shared  his 
canteen  with  his  disabled  Union 
foe,  and  the  victorious  Union  sol- 
dier his  last  crust  with  his  chival- 
rous Confederate  captive.  The 
springs  of  thirty-six  years  have 
heightened  the  verdure  over  their 
graves,  and  while  we  trust  that 
their  bright  spirits  are  looking 
down  on  us  in  peace  from  a 
higher  sphere,  why  should  not 
the  survivors  regard  each  other 
according  to  that  rule  which 
places  honor  and  love  above  hate 
and  envy. 

"As  a  type  of  a  fearless  and  chiv- 
alrous foe,  a  noble,  selfdenyingr 
manly  being,  no  soldier  in  mod- 
ern or  ancient  days  excelled  the 
men  who  marched  with  Bragg  to 
Chickamauga,  or  who  perished 
with  Hood  in  front  of  the  icy  ram- 
parts of  Nashville.  With  bleed- 
ing feet  and  ragged  uniforms,  sub- 
sisting often  on  parched  corn 
and  the  water  of  the  crystal 
spring,  without  medicines  or  com- 
missariat, treasury  or  reserve, 
these  battle-scarred  legions  defied 
alike  the  summer  sun  and  the 
snows  of  winter,  and  faced  death 
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under  the  very  embrasures  of  de- 
struction. 

"If  any  man  wants  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  heroism  and  valor  of 
the  Confederate  soldier,  let  him 
go  to  the  Union  veteran  who 
faced  him  in  the  field.  The  le- 
gions of  Eome  never  produced 
more  splendid  physical  courage, 
and  the  history  of  war  shows  no 
greater  example  of  fortitude  and 
endurance.         *  *         *        * 

Our  civilization  is  too  broad,  our 
country  too  great,  our  aspirations 
too  noble,  to  detract  from  a  sin- 
gle great  quality  of  any  part  of  the 
American  people.  All  is  required 
to  fill  up  the  mighty  volume  of 
our  national  splendor,  and  hence 
I  say  that  the  valor  and  fortitude 
of  the  Southern  soldier  will  go 
down  to  all  time  as  an  imperish- 
able monument  of  the  genius,  the 
spirit,  and  the  courage  of  the 
American   race.     To   condemn  it 


to  oblivion  would  be  to  dishonor 
greatness,  to  tarnish  the  individ- 
ual lustre  of  American  military 
fame,  to  belittle  ourselves,  to  ad- 
mit to  the  world  that  we  have  not 
the  nobility  to  rise  above  the 
mean  spirit  of  the  partisan. 

"No,  my  friends,  standing  here 
to  day  in  presence  of  my  illus- 
trious Union  comrades,  I  deny 
that  anything  else  than  the  high- 
est reverence  for  our  late  foemen 
animates  the  breasts  of  those  who 
survive  them.        #        #        # 

"All  honor,  then,  to  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  on  the  other  side, 
living  or  dead,  all  honor  to  the 
grand  and  eloquent  Gordon,  and 
to  Wheeler  and  Lee,  standing  un- 
der the  national  flag  in  Cuba  with 
our  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  Shafter  and  Lawton, 
Wilsou,  Duffield,  Burt,  Wycoff 
and  others." 

A.  D.  Stollenwerck,  '02. 


THE  ANGEL'S  WHISPER. 


IN  a  lonely  cottage  by  the  sea, 
a  young  mother  sits  singiug  to 
her  babe,  trying  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 
Without,  the  angry  sea  roars  and 
thunders;  the  tossing  white-caps 
chase  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion across  the  watery  race 
course,  till  one  after  another  they 
break,  and  surge  far  upon  the 
beach  and  the  whole  ocean  rages 
and  swells  like  a  monster  eager 
for  destruction. 


Above,  the  dark  clouds  frown 
ominously  upon  the  battle  of  the 
waves.  Ever  and  anon  forked 
lightning  flashes  across  the  over- 
loaded sky,  lighting  up  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  disappearing  into 
utter  darkness. 

The  wind  is  blowing  a  heavy 
gale,  strong  enough  to  drown  the 
tightest  boat.  God?save  the  poor 
fishermen  who  are  out  to-night! 

Amid  all  this  turmoil,  the  moth- 
er's task  is  difficult.  Her  lullaby 
is  broken  with    sobs   and    tears. 
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But  at  last  her  babe  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
young  wife  is  left  alone  with  her 
sorrow  and  her  beads. 

Her  fisher-husband  is  out  upon 
the  wide,  wide  ocean,  and  He 
alone  Who  made  the  deep  can 
save  him  from  a  watery  grave. 

In  her  agony,  the  forlorn  wife 
sinks  upon  her  knees  and  prays 
aloud  to  the  Heavenly  Father: 
"O  God !  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  hearken  to  my  prayer."  O 
save  my  darling  husband,  save 
him  from  the  waves  !  Words  fail 
her.  They  are  clothed  in  sobs 
and  drowned  in  tears ;  and  her 
soul  goes  up  to  God  in  silent 
prayer. 

Kising  from  her  knees,  she 
gazes  upon  her  babe,  slumbering 
sweetly  in  his  cradle.  All  at  once 
a  heavenly  smile  spreads  o'er  the 
features  of  the  infant,  and  he  bab- 
bles softly  in  his  sleep.  Seeing 
and  hearing,  the  young  mother 
bends  quickly  over  her  boy,  and 
softly  whispers :  "Oh  the  blessed 
angels  are  whispering  to  thee, 
my  child.  Ask  them,  darling,  to 
watch  over  your  poor  father  who 
is  out  in  the  awful  storm  this 
dreadful  night. "  Laying  her 
sleeping  infant  in  his  little  cradle^ 
she  goes  to  the  window  and  looks 
out  upon  the  deep.  Everything 
before  and  around  her  reminds 
her  of  her  husband's  danger.  The 
terrible  winds  rush  on  in  destruct- 
ive fury,  carrying  everything  be- 
fore them.  The  sea  is  rolling  and 
foaming  in  its  wrath,  and  the  angry 
waves  dash  upon  the  rocks,  hiss- 
ing their  foam  almost  to  her  very 


feet.  "  Oh,  Father,"  she  cries, 
"save  him  !  save  him.  O  merciful 
God,  his  life  now  depends  on  Thee 
alone." 

II 

Far  out  upon  the  troubled  ocean 
a  small  bark  is  tossed  like  a 
cockle  shell  by  the  rude  waves  ; 
all  hope  is  lost,  no  human  aid 
can  save  the  crew. 

The  billows,  mountain  high,  toss 
the  bark  where  it  wills.  The 
waves  indeed  part  before  the 
sharp  prow  of  the  boat,  but  im- 
mediately close  in  around  her  and 
envelop  her  in  a  mass  of  hissing 
spray.  The  boat  is  near  to 
sinking.  All  hands  are  called 
to  the  pumps,  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  endeavors,  their  watery  foe 
gains  fast  upon  them ;  despair 
seizes  their  hearts,  and  they  pre- 
pare themselves  to  die. 

But  look!  what  miracle  is  this  ? 
As  suddenly  as  it  arose,  this  terri- 
ble storm  ceases.  The  winds  calm 
down  until  only  a  gentle  breeze  is 
blowing.  The  billows  shrink  to 
their  normal  size,  and  the  clouds 
are  riven  by  the  wide  spreading 
rays  of  a  silver  moon. 

The  tempest-tossed  mariners  can 
now  easily  make  their  way  with 
perfect  safety  into  the  harbor. 
Their  boat  is  anchored,  and  the 
gallant  captain  springs  upon  the 
sands,  and  with  hasty  stride  walks 
his  way  up  to  the  cottage  on  the 
beach  to  assure  his  wife  of  his 
safety. 

She  comes  running  down  t he 
path  to  meet  him,  and  they  are 
locked  in  a  tender  embrace.     As 
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soon  as  the  first  shock  of  meeting 
is  over  the  fisherman  describes 
the  terrors  of  the  storm  and  of  the 
sudden  calming  of  the  winds  and 
waves  when  he  deemed  himself  and 
his  bark  on  the  verge  of  destruct- 
ion; and  the  joyous  wife  tells  her 
husband  of  the  angels  whispering 


his  safety  in  their  infant's  smile. 
She  then  snatches  her  dear  one 
to  her  breast  and  smothering  him 
with  kisses,  cries:  "Darling,  it 
was  you  that  saved  your  father — 
I  knew  that  '  the  angels  were 
whispering  to  thee.'  " 

R.  Herbert  Smith,  '01 


HON.  EDWARD  E.  BERMUDEZ. 


EDWARD  EDMOND  BERMU- 
DEZ, '51,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  January  19,  1832.  His 
father,  Joachim  Bermudez,  was 
likewise  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
The  family  was  connected  with 
Don  Francisco  Bermudez,  Spanish 
Minister  of  State  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  Spain  to  France,  as 
well  as  with  General  Morales 
Bermudez,  President  of  Peru. 

Young  Bermudez  received  his 
first  knowledge  of  letters  at  Boy- 
er's  Academy,  an  institution  no- 
ted for  the  excellent  training  of 
its  pupils.  After  these  prelimi- 
nary studies,  he  came  to  Spring 
Hill,  where  he  gave  universal  sat- 
isfaction by  his  proficiency  in 
study,  and  his  excellent  deport- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  earlier 
graduates,  closing  his  course 
"maxima  cum  laude"  in  June, 
1850.  In  May  of  the  following 
year  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Bermudez  had  determined  to 
embrace  the  career  of  law,  "one 
of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human 
sciences, — a  science  which,  ac- 
cording to    Edmunn  Burke,    does 


more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
understanding  than  all  the  other 
kinds  of  learning  put  together.  Ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  to  Kentuc- 
ky, shortly  after  the  close  of  his 
college  labors,  to  be  trained  in  that 
profession.  There  he  vigorously 
pursued  a  special  course  traced  out 
for  him  by  his  friend  and  adviser, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  one  of  the 
legal  lights  of  the  State.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  course,  he 
made  his  application  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Hon,  Jas.  Harlan,  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing  among  his  fellow- 
jurists,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  of  that  State.  He, 
however,  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this,  for  he  soon  returned  to 
his  native  city. 

Entering  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  he  made 
a  brilliant  course,  and  received, 
after  graduating  with  high  honors, 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Though  he 
did  not  make  his  first  appearance 
at  the  bar  until  January,  1853,  he 
had  previously,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  who  died  a 
Q.  C,   received    his   license   from 
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the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Lou- 
isiana. Up  to  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  he  actively  practiced 
his  profession,  and  already,  by  the 
manifestation  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity, he  was  establishing  that  repu- 
tation as  a  profound  jurist,  which, 
later  on,  gained  for  him  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  many  cor- 
porations. 

When  the  South  was  in  commo- 
tion, and  rumors  of  secession 
were  agitating  every  bosom,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Convention  of 
Louisiana.  Though  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  doctrine  of  State 
Eights,  he  aided  the  measures  in 
favor  of  co-operation  with  the 
constituted  authorities  as  they 
then  existed,  deeming  as  unwise, 
inexpedient  and  inopportune,  the 
sovereign  dismemberment  of  the 
South  from  the  Union,  and  coun- 
seling patience,  moderation  and 
reflection  unto  the  end.  Still, 
when  the  Convention,  by  the  Se- 
cession Ordinance,  declared  Lou- 
isiana a  free  and  independent 
State,  he  acknowledged,  as  su- 
preme to  his  judgment,  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

Aud  he  was  not  less  willing  to 
serve  his  State  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle than  he  had  been  to  shape  her 
doctrines  in  the  legislative  hall. 
No  sooner  had  Louisiana  called 
on  her  sons  to  defend  her  altars 
and  her  fires  than  this  noble  sou 
stepped  forward  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, nay  his  very  life.  He  joined 
the  Orleans  regiment,  and  soon 
became  an  officer,  and  afterwards 
judge  advocate.     He  served  with 


his  regiment  around  New  Orleans 
until  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federals.  After  that  event, 
he  was  called  to  Mobile.  Here  he 
held  the  position  of  provost  mar- 
shal under  Gen.  S.  H.  Maury,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
made  post-commandant  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf.  In  May, 
1865,  when  hostilities  had  ceased, 
and  hence  the  battlefield  no  longer 
required  his  presence,  he  returned 
to  his  home  to  resume  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  served  his  State 
in  war  from  first  to  last;  in  peace 
he  was  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  the  upholding  of  law  and  order, 
a  service  no  less  valuable.  And 
the  many  high  offices  be  held, 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  this  important 
duty. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  until 
his  removal  from  office  by  Gen. 
Sheridan,  owing  to  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  South,  he  was  City  Attor- 
ney for  New  Orleans.  He  ful- 
filled the  responsible  duties  of 
this  position  with  great  ability 
and  remarkable  expeditiousness. 
For  many  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Examining  Board  of  the 
Supreme  Court . 

Mr.  Bermudez  was  frequently 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  consti- 
tutional and  succession  law  and 
jurisprudence,  as  he  was  consid- 
ered a  high  authority  in  these 
branches,  and,  in  fact,  a  safe  ad- 
viser in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  practice  of  law.  This 
high  reputation  gained  for  him  a 
most   lucrative   practice;   and  he 
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had  many  important  corporations 
among  his  clients.  One  of  these 
was  the  Southern  Bank,  which 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  the 
celebrated  consolidated  bond 
cases,  and  the  fiscal  agency  suits 
of  New  Orleans.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  involved,  but  Mr.  Ber- 
mudez,  in  conjunction  with  Judge 
Campbell,  carried  the  whole  affair 
through  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  and  brought  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

His  assiduous  labors  won  for 
him  a  just  fame  and  received  a 
well-merited  reward.  Governor 
Wiltz,  in  April,  1880,  appointed 
him  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years.  This  court  had  been  crea- 
ted by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1879,  and  established  as  a 
court  of  last  resort.  Before  the 
five  judges  composing  this  tribu- 
nal, various  issues  of  law  and  fact 
were  reviewed,  and  appeals  over 
the  decisions  of  civil  and  criminal 
courts  were  heard.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bermudez  to  this  high 
office  was  promptly  confirmed  by 
the  State  Senate.  How  efficiently 
he  fulfilled  its  onerous  duties,  and 
how  ably  and  conscientiously  he 
delivered  his  decisions,  all  well 
know. 

As  his  entrance  upon  his  official 
duties  was  welcomed  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  press,  the  bar,  the 
bench  and  the  people,  so  was  his 
discharge  of  those  duties  univer- 
sally applauded  ;  and  his  name 
will  forever  brighten  the  records 
of  Louisiana's  supreme  bench. 

Judge    Bermudez  did  not  long 


survive  the  completion  of  his 
term  of  office.  Close  confine- 
ment and  overwork  had  gradually 
undermined  his  once  robust  con- 
stitution, and  left  him  a  prey  to 
heart  disease.  During  his  painful 
illness,  which  closed  his  earthly 
career,  he  manifested  a  wonderful 
fortitude,  never  eliciting  a  sigh, 
despite  the  intense  suffering  every 
one  could  see  he  was  enduring. 
Thus,  with  Christian  courage,  for- 
tified by  the  last  Sacraments 
which  the  Church  so  consolingly 
offers  to  her  departing  children, 
he  breathed  forth  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  his  Creator,  August 
22,  1892. 

Joshua  J.  Brown,  '02. 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1849,  two 
years  before  his  graduation,  being 
then  a  mere  lad  of  seventeen, 
Bermudez  delivered  at  Spring 
Hill  College  a  discourse,  in  French 
on  "The  Dangers  that  threaten  our 
Republic."  As  one  of  the  dangers 
pointed  out  by  the  youthful  orator 
is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of 
our  day,  we  deem  it  not  inoppor- 
tune to  insert  here  the  following 
extracts: — [The  Editors.] 

"Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
institutions;  thanks  to  the  courage 
of  our  fathers;  thanks  to  the  lofty 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  we 
have  until  now  tasted  the  sweet 
fruits  of  liberty.  Will  this  good 
fortune  last  forever?  Are  there 
not  now  designs  in  contemplation, 
which  if  put  in  execution,  will 
foment  discord,  and  nullify  the 
grand  achievement  of  our  ances- 
stor?     The    more   dear   to    us  our 
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country,  the  more  zealously  should 
we  watch  over  her  interests;  the 
more  resolutely  should  we  banish 
the  slighest  peril  from  her  borders. 
Permit  me  to  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  dangers  that  now 
menace  her. 

"There  is  much  talk  to-day  of  ex- 
tending the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  of  acquiring  rich  provinces, 
and,  in  fine,  of  pursuing  the  Eng- 
lish method  of  aggrandizement  * 
#  #  #  #  #  i  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  the  most  fertile  and 
richest  countries  of  the  universe 
are  in  our  possession;  that  our 
navies  sweep  in  triumph  over  the 
most  distant  seas;  that  entire 
nations  bow  down  before  our 
victorious  standard,  terror-strick- 
en at  the  very  sight  of  our  power. 
What  will  be  the  outcome  of 
it  all  1 

"It  will  introduce  among  us  men 
whose  thoughts  and  principles  are 
contrary  to  ours,  and  who  have  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  liberty  un- 
der other  laws.     In  robbing  these 
people  of  their   liberty,    you  will 
not  deprive  them  of  their  customs 
and  their  passions.     Little  by  lit- 
tle, they  will  rise  from  their   fall, 
and,  seizing  the  standard  of  revolt, 
they  will  make  us  feel  the  indigna- 
tion of  a   people  who    have  been 
spoiled  of  their  rights.     Heaven, 
doubtless,  will  second  their  efforts 
as  it  seconded  our  own  when  the 
pride  of  a  nation  would  rob  us  of 
our  acquired    and     incontestable 
rights.     See    the  abyss   in    which 
the  apostles  of   territorial  expan- 
sion threaten  to  engulf  us  !     They 
flash  in  your    eyes    a    victorious 


sword  which  will  one  day  be 
turned  against  your  own  breasts. 
They  flatter  themselves  that,  in  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  State, 
you  will  increase  your  power;  and 
these  men,  who  have  intelligence, 
will  not  understand,  who  have 
eyes,  will  not  see,  that  they  are  im- 
perilling the  American  Union,  and 
compromising  our  liberty  and  our 
greatness. 

"  Learn    from  experience,    and 
experience  only.      Consider  what 
happens  to  England,  now  that  she 
holds  provinces  in    every    corner 
of  the  earth.     How  often  have  not 
the  nations  of  India  revolted;  how 
often  has  not  England  despatched 
her  armies  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission?    Torrents  of  blood  have 
been  shed;  thousands  of   corpses 
have    covered    her   battle    fields; 
and  the  colonists  have  dashed  up- 
on their  oppressors  and  chained 
victory  to  their  glorious    banners. 
Thanks  to  the  superiority  of  civili- 
zation and    the  destructive    muni- 
ments    of     war,      England      has 
triumphed,   but  how  long  will  her 
triumph    endure?      *      *     *     *     * 
Therefore,  if  we    assent    to  a  like 
extension  of  territory,  we  shall  be 
exposed  to  like  dangers.     Rather 
bind  all    our   States    together   by 
mutual   and    indissoluble    bonds; 
preserve  and    vivify  and    broaden 
the  fame  of  our  institutions;  make 
them    reign    with    full     vigor     in 
every   State   and    in    every  heart. 
Then  the  citizens  of  America,  draw- 
ing  life   from    the    same    sourer, 
obeying   the    same   authority,  fol- 
lowing the  same    principles,   and 
haviug  the  same  interests  in  com- 
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raon,  will  enjoy  a  coininon  liberty 
and  common  bliss.  Linked  to- 
gether by  such  unifying  bonds 
they  will  march  in  order;  they 
will  be  able  at  any  moment  to 
place  an  unconquerable  army  in 
battle  array;  they  will  rise  as  one 


man  against  all  or  any  who  should 
have  the  temerity  to  attack  their 
rights.  And  thus,  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, they  shall  have  rendered 
themselves  infiuitely  more  worthy 
of  the  glorious  name  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 


THE  ECHO  OF  A  VOICE. 


T  THO  has  not  heard  of  the 
*■*.  Coliseum, — that  vast,  inde- 
structible pile,  erected  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  seven  Eoman  hills,  and 
covering  an  area  of  five  miles?  Its 
elliptical  shape,  its  floor  of  white 
sand  or  sawdust,  its  high  walls 
lined  with  tiers  of  benches  for 
the  accommodation  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  its  purple  awning 
that  could  be  stretched  above  for 
protection  against  sun  and  rain,  are 
all  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Roman 
History.  It  was  built  by  Vespa- 
sian in  the  year  70  A.  D.;  and  from 
that  time  many  a  scene  of  blood 
had  it  witnessed  down  to  the  year 
404,  when  Telemachus,  a  Christian 
monk,  rushed  into  the  jaws  of 
death  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  glad- 
iatorial combats.  He  gained  his 
end,  though  he  received  a  mortal 
.stab  while  trying  to  separate  two 
enraged  combatants. 

But  the  days  of  the  brave  Tele- 
machus had  not  yet  come,  when 
Trajan  proclaimed  games  to  cele- 
brate his  double  victory  over  the 
Dacian  king,  Decebalus.  And 
so  the  barbarous  sports  were  held. 
On  the  appointed  morning,  vast 
multitudes    flocked    towards    the 


Coliseum,  attracted  thither  by  a 
special  notice  in  the  libelli.  It  was 
stated  that  Athos,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  bloody  contests,  and  the 
favorite  gladiator  of  the  Romans, 
was  to  engage  a  Dacian  prisoner, 
named  Caracus,  skilled  in  the  use 
of  arms. 

It  is  noon;  and  the  long-expect- 
ed combatants  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. The  people  grow  impa- 
tient. Their  impatience  becomes 
gradually  more  pronounced,  and 
at  length  asserts  itself  in  loud 
clamors  for  the  duel.  The  Emperor, 
feeling  that  the  crowd  must  be 
satisfied,  nods  to  a  praetor.  The 
latter  rises  and  says:  "Citizens, 
your  favorite  Athos  will  now 
show  that  no  man  dares  stand 
against  a  Roman  in  single  fight;" 
then  to  the  guards:  "Guards,  lead 
in  the  combatants."  Pen  cannot 
tell  the  deafening  cheers  that 
greeted  these  few  words.  Nor 
was  the  appearance  of  the  two 
duellists,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
arena,  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
lessen  the  ardor  and  patriotism  of 
the  mob.  The  Coliseum  rang  with 
shouts  for  Athos  and  shouts  for 
Rome.     Meanwhile  the  gladiators 
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advanced.  Each  was  armed  with 
a  short  sword  and  shield.  If  one 
were  to  judge  by  their  present  ap- 
pearance there  could  be  but  little 
doubt  of  the  result  of  the  combat; 
for  as  Athos  marched  over  the 
sand,  he  was  the  equal  of  his  op- 
ponent in  strength,  and  his  step 
was  firm  and  light;  while  Caracus 
trudged  along  slowly  and  listless- 
ly as  if  unconscious  of  his  sur- 
roundings. When  they  reached 
the  Emperor's  throne  they  made 
an  obeisance.  While  awaiting  the 
signal  to  begin,  Athos  stalked  up 
and  down,  throwing  confident 
glances  and  careless  tosses  of  the 
head  at  some  of  his  acquaintances, 
all  the  while  greedily  drinking  in 
the  huzzas  that  greeted  him.  It 
was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life, 
Would  it  be  the  last?  Caracus, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  friend  in 
the  crowd.  He,  therefore,  retired 
to  a  shady  corner  of  the  arena. 
While  he  here  rests  under  the 
pink  shadows  of  the  awning,  we 
shall  give  a  few  facts  of  his  past 
history. 

If  noble  birth  were  a  title  to 
respect,  Caracus  could  claim  our 
highest  esteem.  But  he  had  other 
more  estimable  qualities.  He  was 
good  and  brave.  Gifted  by  God 
with  a  powerful  body  and  a  gen- 
erous nature,  he  had  developed  in 
his  youth  a  love  for  war  and  the 
chase,  giving  himself  to  these  pur- 
suits with  such  ardor  that  they 
soon  became  the  passions  of  his 
life,  and  he  knew  no  keener  de- 
light than  to  entrap  the  wild  boar 
of  his  native  woods,  or  lead  his 
chosen  band  against  the  enemy's 


vanguard.  He  headed  his  sturdy 
followers  in  the  last  sad  battle 
against  the  Romans.  At  his  side 
was  a  youth  of  slender  frame,  who, 
by  his  efforts  to  wield  his  heavy 
sword  showed  that  his  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  task.  As  the 
Romans  made  their  third  advance, 
the  Dacians  broke,  but  did  not  flee. 
The  fight  became  general — each 
man  for  himself.  Caracus  by  word 
and  deed  cheered  on  his  band  of 
heroes,  but  alas  for  Caracus! — he 
soon  lost  a  brother,  for  a  Roman 
sword  laid  the  slender  Dacian 
low.  Caracus  grasped  him  in  his 
arms  and  retired  beyond  the  en- 
emy's reach.  Here  he  tenderly 
watched  the  last  moments  of  eb- 
bing life.  The  wounded  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  when  he  be- 
held a  long-loved  face  bending 
over  him,  a  soft  smile  stole  over 
his  wan  features.  He  uttered  a 
few  words  with  evident  pain. 
Caracus  merely  said:  "I  will."  He 
said  no  more;  he  could  say  no 
more.  The  sufferer  closed  his 
eyes  and  all  was  over.  Again  the 
leader  rushed  towards  the  enemy, 
but  in  vain;  the  legions  of  Rome 
had  completely  surrounded  him 
and  his  bold  countrymen  who 
were  forced  to  surrender  from 
sheer  fatigue.  And  so  we  find  him 
put  on  exhibition  in  a  foreign 
arena,  to  gratify  his  captors.  But 
at  present  he  is  not  thinking  of  his 
degradation.  His  mind  is  faraway 
in  his  native  land;  he  fights  again 
the  last  grand  fight  for  freedom; 
he  hears  the  clang  of  swords,  the 
cries  of  pain,  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, but  louder  than  all,  his  broth- 
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er's  muffled  voice  is  heard  above 
the  din  of  battle. 

A  trumpet  blast  aroused  Caracus 
from  his  reverie.  It  is  the  signal 
to  begin.  Athos,  though  greatly 
elated  and  encouraged  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  spectators,  is  by  no 
means  rendered  careless.  He  at 
once  takes  the  offensive  and 
makes  a  few  fierce  lunges  at  his 
adversary.  The  latter,  now  quite 
awake  to  the  situation,  and  know- 
ing that  his  life  depends  on  his 
skill,  contents  himself  with  parry- 
ing the  dangerous  thrusts.  Athos 
tried  the  most  deceptive  feint — the 
feint  had  never  failed  him;  but  his 
wary  opponent  leaves  no  point 
unguarded.  The  boastful  Soman 
now  makes  an  alarming  discov- 
ery—  he  had  found  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel.  However,  he 
works  his  blade  lustily,  but  inef- 
fectively, for  thoughts  of  defeat 
and  death  begin  to  rack  his  brain, 
and  his  blows  are  like  his  thoughts 
— disordered,  ill-directed  and  use- 
less. Soon  Caracus  flings  aside 
his  shield  and  grasps  his  blade  in 
his  left  hand.  This  manoeuvre,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  surprised  and 
puzzled  Athos.  It  surprised  the 
spectators,  too,  who  for  a  time, 
felt  that  there  were  men  who  could 
despise  Roman  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  aren; .  Caracus  sees  his 
chance  and  determines  to  use  it. 
A  deep  gash  above  the  knee  de- 
prives Athos  of  much  of  his  agil- 
ity, and  makes  room  for  a  copious 
stream  of  blood.  Still,  the  wound- 
ed man  keeps  his  position,  when 
he  finds  himself  growing  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  makes  a  desper- 


ate effort  to  reach  the  Dacian's 
heart,  but  his  foeman's  ever-ready 
blade  defeats  his  purpose  by  cut- 
ting in  two  the  tendons  of  his 
right  arm.  His  sword  falls  from 
his  nerveless  grasp,  and  he  him- 
self sinks  to  the  earth,  exhausted 
and  defeated.  Caracus  gazes  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and,  as  the 
vision  of  such  another  bleeding 
victim  in  the  battle-plain  rises  be- 
fore him,  he  lifts  his  eyes  as  if  to 
shuf  out  the  scene,  turning  me- 
chanically to  the  galleries.  There 
he  beholds  all  thumbs  inverted 
and  he  understands  the  dread  sign. 
A  short  internal  struggle  ensues. 
Will  hevield  to  their  wish  to  save 
his  own  life?  or  will  he  excite 
their  displeasure  and  undergo  tor- 
ments and  death  itself?  Yes,  he 
will  yield;  after  all,  he  is  a  stranger 
in  Eome,  and  no  friend  will  know 
his  disgrace.  Besides  he  has  lost 
his  country,  lost  his  brother — oh  ! 
that  voice  !  In  bitter  indignation 
at  his  own  weakness,  he  flings  his 
sword  aside,  throws  up  his  arm  in 
defiance  to  the  crowd,  and  shouts: 
"I  will  not.  You — "  The  rest  is 
lost  in  the  yells  of  rage  that 
thunder  round  him.  Possibly  his 
death  would  have  atoned  for  his 
temerity,  had  not  the  Emperor, 
fearing  a  tumult,  ordered  him  to 
prison.  So  the  generous  victor 
marches  forth  amid  angry  impre- 
cations, and  is  soon  forgotten  by 
the  crowd,  whose  good  humor  has 
been  restored  by  the  timely  jokes 
of  a  comedian. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the 
palace  dining -hall,  into  which 
Caracus,  by  a  freak  of  the  Emper- 
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or's  mind,  is  introduced  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct.     Two  cir- 
cumstances   are    very    much     in 
his  favor.     First,  temperance  was 
unknown  in   Roman  banquets,  so 
the  greater  number  of  the  guests 
assembled  on  the  present  occasion 
are     in    happy    oblivion    of    the 
Roman  people  and   its   passions. 
Secondly,    Trajan,   owing   to    his 
own  magnanimous  nature  and  affa- 
bility, was  not  so  incensed  against 
Oaracus    as   his   mandate  in    the 
arena  would   lead   us  to  believe. 
In  truth,  he  admired   the  Dacian 
for  his  skill  and  generosity,  though 
at  present  he  questions  him  with 
assumed      severity.     Straightfor- 
ward comes  the    reply:     "Mighty 
Emperor,  if  you  would  know  why 
I  have  acted   thus,  then  hear   my 
story.     I  had  a   brother,   who   in 
one  of  our  village  broils,  unknow- 
ingly slew  his  dearest  friend.     He 


became  very  sad  when  he  learned 
what  he   had    done,   and   made   a 
vow    to    Heaven  never    to    shed 
human  blood  without  most  serious 
cause.     I  also  made  the  vow,  fori 
loved  my    brother.     Often,   while 
in  the  chase,  or  sitting  under  the 
shady  trees  at  noon,  would  we  re- 
call our  promise;  and  even   with 
his   dying  words,  my  brother  re- 
minded me  of  it."     Caracus  would 
have  explained  his  conduct  in  the 
arena,    but   Trojan,   by   a    gentle 
wave  of  the   hand,  had  motioned 
him  to  be  silent.     He  fully  appre- 
ciated the  captive's  feelings,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
him  for   criticising  the  time-hon- 
ored    customs    of   Rome.     Then, 
acting  on  the  impulse  of  that  kind- 
ness for  which  he  was  loved  and 
honored  by  his  own  people,  he  re- 
deemed Caracus  and  gave  him  safe 
conduct  to  his  own  country. 

Robert  A.  Flatjtt,  '03. 


SPRING  HILL  LAKE. 


IT  was  the  first  day  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Spring  Hill.  I  had  just 
attended  the  opening  of  classes. 
Like  all  new  boys,  on  entering  the 
yard,  I  stood  still,  gazing  around 
listlessly.  Near  me  was  a  crowd 
of  "old"  boys,  clapping  one  an- 
other on  the  back  and  resuscitat- 
ing old  nick-names. 

My  thoughts  were  wandering 
homeward,  when  an  old-timer  ad- 
dressed me:  "  You'd  better  get  a 
pair  of  bathing  drawers,  young 
fellow,  as  we  are  going  for  a  bath 
in  a  few  minutes." 


Before  coming  to  Spring  Hill  I 
had  often  heard  of  its  lake,  so  you 
can  easily  imagine  my  joy  at  the 
near  prospect  of  plunging  into  its 
waters.  Now  I  knew  why  that 
crowd  of  youngsters  had  assem- 
bled near  the  small  gate  on  the 
east  side  of  the  play-ground.  "It 
must  open  upon  the  road  leading 
to  the  lake,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
rushed  off  after  my  bathing  suit. 

When  I  returned,  the  crowd 
around  the  gate  had  greatly  in- 
creased. How  anxiously  they 
awaited   the   signal   to  start!     At 
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last  the  shrill  sound  of  the  Pre- 
fect's whistle  breaks  upon  the  air  ; 
it  is  followed  by  a  joyous  shout 
and  a  mad  rush  through  the  small 
gateway. 

I  did  not  join  in  the  general 
rush,  but  walked  quietly  down. 
Bred  in  the  city,  where  flowers 
are  rare  and  trees  are  found  only 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  grander 
avenues,  I  beheld  with  delight  the 
scene  that  now  greeted  my  eyes. 
Before  me  [lay  a  wide  road,  well 
trodden,  save  for  the  very  middle, 
which  was  strewn  with  fallen 
leaves  of  many  hues.  For  some 
distance,  the  slope  of  the  road  is 
so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible; but  soon  its  descent  is 
very  marked,  as  one  comes  to  a 
flight  of  concrete  steps.  The  wide- 
spreading  oak,  the  bushy  cypress, 
the  tall  gum,  and  the  majestic 
pine  that  skirt  the  terraced  walk, 
form  a  picture  that  would  awaken 
to  ecstasy  any  poetic  soul.  But 
this  is*not  all.  I  had  scarcely  de- 
scended the  first  flight  of  steps, 
when  I  beheld  a  scene  that  will 
not  easily  be  effaced  from  my 
memory. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  nestles 
the  beautiful  lake.  Surrounded 
by  a  thick  forest,  it  forms  a  view 
worthy  of  an  artist's  brush  and  of 
a  poet's  pen.  Its  picturesqueness, 
far  from  being  marred,  was  en- 
hanced by  the  crowd  of  merry  lads 
who  were  about  to  enjoy  the  first 
bath  of  the  season.  Upon  its 
partly  agitated  surface  were  re- 
flected the  clouds  that,  ship-like, 
sailed  athwart  the  sky ;  and  along 
the    banks  the  bright,  green  trees 


and  fantastic    vines   were  deline- 
ated in  bold  relief. 

A  grassy  walk  surrounds  this 
sheet  of  water;  beyond  it,  there  is 
a  thick  undergrowth  flanked  by 
majestic  magnolias  and  lithesome, 
drooping  willows. 

The  lake  is  supplied  by  numer- 
ous springs  of  the  purest  water 
bubbling  up  from  every  part  of  its 
bed;  but  the  main  source  of  sup- 
ply is  a  number  of  springs  that 
are  gathered  into  one  vault  on  its 
northern  extremity,  and  flow 
through  a  brick  aqueduct,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-five  gallons  per  min- 
ute. 

Over  the  spring  stands  a  neat 
little  pavilion.  How  refreshing  to 
retire  into  its  shade  from  the  warm 
rays  of  a  summer  sun  !  How  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to  the  purling  of  the 
stream  as  it  gushes  out  and  flows 
into  the  lake!  But  how  delight- 
ful, for  such  as  can  enjoy  it,  to  lie 
immersed  here  in  the  "coffin", 
where  the  water  is  nearly  ice- 
cold! 

On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  is 
the  overflow.  Here  the  water 
winds  its  way  through  a  dense 
wood,  having  first  served  to  turn 
a  turbine  wheel  which  forces  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  from 
the  springs  to  the  College  and 
grounds.  Here  the  tall  cypress 
trees  with  their  bushy  tops  are 
closely  wedged  in  by  a  thick 
growth  of  bay-trees.  These  are 
bound  so  closely  together  by  the 
running  vines  of  wild  grape  and 
wood-ivy,  that  they  present  in 
many  places  an  almost  impene- 
trable thicket.     On  the  north  side,. 
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grow  the  oak  and  lofty  pines.  The 
pines  of  the  west  bank  growing 
on  a  high  bluff  of  red  clay,  and  the 
oaks  and  gum-trees  on  the  east 
complete  the  surroundings  of  this 
picturesque  spot. 

I  have  taken  my  refreshing  bath 
and  I  am  now  standing  directly 
opposite  the  road  that  brought 
me  to  the  lake.  How  beautiful 
from  this  point  of  view  appears 
the  new  terraced  walk,  soon  to  be 
covered  with  Schillinger  pave- 
ment and  extended  all  the  way  to 
the  College! 

Seated  upon  one  ol  the  long 
benches  that  are  placed  around 
the  lake,  and  gazing  with  wonder- 
ment upon  the  sheet  of  water  be- 


fore me,  I  cannot  but  think  within 
myself  what  a  source  of  pleasure 
that  lake  must  have  been  and  still 
will  be  to  the  passing  generations 
of  Spring  Hill  boys.  How  many 
happy  hours  have  been  spent  in 
those  waters!  How  many  home- 
sick and  weary  youngsters  have 
found  rest  and  consolation  there  ! 
How  many  sickly  and  puny  lads 
have  found  health  and  strength ! 
And  in  after  years,  when  college 
days  are  passed,  and  the  days  of 
toil  and  trouble  are  come,  among 
the  memories  of  Spring  Hill,  that 
of  its  beautiful  lake  remains 
among  the  clearest  and  the  dear- 
est. 

Joseph  M.  Walsh,  '03. 


"LIFE  IS  REAL" 

All  day  upward  have  I  struggled, 

Weary  are  my  limbs  and  sore  ! 
Now  I'll  rest  and  look  behind  me, 

Happy  that  my  journey's  o'er. 
Happy  ?   'Twas  Delusion  said  it  ! 

Look  before  !  the  road  how  steep  ! 
Years  remain  of  toil  and  labor — 

Dreams  are  truest  whilst  we  sleep 


"BLESSED  AMONG  WOMEN." 

(From  the  FrPT)*'-  n    Turquety,) 

Thou  among  women  forever  art  blessed  ! 

Thou  purest  of  virgins,  and  holy  thy  name  ! 
Thou  hast  borne  Infinitude  hid  in  thy  breast, 

That  breast  all  aglow,  and  from  Heaven  the  tlame  ! 

Thy  God  has  fashioned  thee  so  fair 

To  make  thee  worthy  to  repair 

The  errors  of  the  olden  twain. 

Thou  hast  effaced  their  guilty  stain, 

And  Eve  re-enters  Paradise, 

While  all  the  court  of  Heaven  rejoice. 

P.  L.  SARPY,   '02, 


THE  THREE  KINGS. 


^pHE  story  of  the  Magi,  contained  in  the  eleven  hexameter  lines  following,  is  a 
-*■  literary  curiosity.  Every  word  is  taken  from  some  part  of  Virgil's  works, 
who,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  wise  Kings  of  the  East,  is  thus  made  to  nar- 
rate their  visit  to  the  new-born  King  with  all  its  circumstances. 

The  text  was  collected  by  the  great  French  Catholic  author  and  journalist, 
Louis  Veuillot,  who  thus  evinces  at  once  his  piety  and  classical  acumen. 

As  the  Kings  were  three,  we  present  the  translation,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
lines  permits,  in  hexameter  triplets. 


Ecce  autem,  primi  sub  lumina  Solis  et  ortus, — [Aen.  VI,  255. 
Stella  facem  ducens,  multa  cum  luce  cucurrit — f  Aen  II,  694. 
Signavitque  viam  coeli  in  regione  serena — [Aen.  V,  526 — VIII,  528. 
Tunc  reges,  credo  quia  sit  divinitus  illis — [Aen.  VIII,  330 — Geor.  I,  415. 
Iugenium  et  rerum  fato  piudentia  major — [Geor.  I,  416. 
Externi  veniunt  quae  cuique  est  copia,  laeti — [Aen.  VII,  98 — V,  100. 
Munera  portantes  molles  sua  thura  Sabaei — [Aen.  XI,  333 — Geor.  1, 57. 
Dona  debinc   auro  gravi,  myrrhaque  madentes — [Aen.  Ill,  464 — Aen. 

XII,  100. 
Agnovere  Deum  Eegem,  regumque  Parentem — [Aen.  IX,  659 — VI,  765. 
Mutavere  vias;  perfectisque  ordine  votis — [Geor.  1,418 — Aen.  Ill,  548. 
Insuetum    per  iter,   spatium    in  sua  quisque  recessit — [Aen.  VI,   16 — 

Aen.  XII,  129 


THE  MAGI  AT  THE  CRIB. 

But  lo  !  a  star  shot  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
A  streaming  torch  athwart  the  brow  of  morn, 
And  thro'  the  blue  a  path  of  fire  is  drawn. 

\LNhen  heav'n-inspired,  I  trow,  Sabean  Kings 
With  wisdom  that  transcends  the  laws  of  things 
Come  from  the  East,  and  each  rejoicing  brings 

Oift;>  rich  and  rare.     Sweet  frankincense  they  bore 
And  urns  of  gold  with  myrrh  all  brimming  o'er ; 
And  Go  1,  their  King  and  King  of  Kings,  adore. 

Then  homeward  turn  they,  all  their  vows  made  true, 
And  each  his  country  seeks  by  pathways  new. 

E.  B.  DREAPER,  '02. 
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MOBILE,  ALABAMA,  JANUARY   1,  1900. 


>HpHERE  is  no  epoch  in  man's  life 


l 


so  suggestive  of  serious  reflec- 


tion, nor  one  that  awakens  in  our 
hearts  such  lofty  sentiments,  as  the 
dawn  of  anew  year.  And  if  we  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  year 
that  is  about  to  close,  are  we  not, 
at  first,  impressed  with  its  short- 
ness and  its  rapid  flight?  "What!" 
we  exclaim;  "  is  that  year  already 
passed  which  began  but  yesterday! 
Has  that  stream  of  days  already 
rushed  info  the  ocean  of  eternity?" 

And  yet  man's  life  is  made  up 
of  but  a  small  number  of  these 
short  and  fugitive  days;  yet  thir- 
ty, forty  "New  Year  Days"  for  the 
most  vigorous  of  us,  and  then  will 
dawn  the  last  "New  Year  Day." 
the  last  day  of  our  lives. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  make 
such  use  of  our  time  as  to  leave 
after  us  something  better  than  the 


sad  memory  of  our  errors  and  our 
weaknesses. 

To  you,  fellow-students,  we  wish 
a  thrice  "  Happy  New  Year";  a 
year  marked  by  a  serious  and  con- 
stant application  to  your  studies, 
which  will  inspire  you  with  a  love 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
cause  many  obstacles  to  vanish 
and  sweeten  your  college  life. 
May  peace  and  happiness  reign  in 
your  homes,  and  may  you  draw  the 
blessings  of  God  upon  your  be- 
loved parents  and  relatives  ! 

Alumni  of  Spring  Hill,  we  wish 
you  a  most  "Happy  New  Year." 
May  Heaven's  choicest  blessings 
ever  attend  you;  may  your  dearest 
wishes  be  realized;  may  you  play 
your  part  on  the  stage  of  life  with 
honor  to  yourselves  and  credit  to 
your  Alma  Mater. 

To  all  the  readers  of  the  "Re- 
view" we  extend  the  greetings  of 
the  season. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


THE  The     Faculty      of 

FACULTY.  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege for  the  term  1900-1901,  is  as 
follows : 

Rev.  W.  J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  A.  0.  Porta,  S.  J.,  Vice- 
President;  Rev.  T.J.  Madden,  S.  J., 
Secretary;    Rev.    T.    W.     Butler, 
S.  J.,  Chaplain;  Rev.  A.  J.  Hugh, 
S.  J.,  Treasurer;  Rev.  J.  DePotter, 
S.  J.,  Lecturer  on  Christian   Doc- 
trine   and    Professor    of    Mental 
Philosophy     in      the       Classical 
Course;  Mr  A.  L.Kunkel,S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor   of    Sciences;  Rev.    L.    E. 
Nicolet,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy    in    the     Commercial 
Course;  Rev.  M.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric;  Rev.  L.  Paris, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  Poetry;  Mr.  E. 
Baehr,   S.  J.,   Professor   of   First 
Grammar  Class;  Mr.  L.  M.  Bellocq, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second    Gram- 
mar Class  and  Stenography;    Mr. 
W.  J.  Reilly,  S.  J.,    Professor  of 
Third   Grammar   Class;  Mr.  E.  A. 
Fields,  S.  J.,   Professor   of  First 
Commercial     Class ;     Mr.    A.    J. 
Young,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second 
Commercial  Class;  Mr.  J.  L,  Clem- 
ent^,  S.   J.,   Professor   of    Third 
commercial  Class;  Mr.  F.  X.  Fine- 
gan,  S.  J.,   Professor   of  Prepara- 
tory Class   and   Typewriting;  Mr. 
A.  C.  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Spanish  and  Book-keeping;  Mr. 
P.   McDonnell,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry;  Mr. 
T.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry;  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Boudousquie,  Professor  of  Draw- 


ing and  Caligraphj;  Messrs.  A.  J 
Staub  and  Angelo  Suffich,  Profes 
sors  of  Music. 

FACULTY  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Leary, 
CHANGES,  s.  J.,  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  last  year  is  Professor  of 
Literature  at  St.  Stanislaus  Novit- 
iate, Macon,  Ga. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  is  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
New  Orleans. 

Rev.  Maurice  Wolfe,  S.  J.,  is  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption at  Selma,  Ala. 

Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.  J.,  is  assist- 
ant Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Mobile. 

Rev.  A.  Wagner,  S.  J.,  is  doing 
Missionary  Work  in  Florida.  He 
is  at  present  stationed  at  Miami. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Barland,  S.J.  and  Mr. 
M.  Cronin,  S.  J.,  are  completing 
their  course  of  studies  for  the 
priesthood  at  Woodstock,  Md. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Bortell,  S.  J.  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Fox,  S.  J.,  are  likewise  pur- 
suing their  studies,  the- former  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  latter  at  St. 
Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau, 
La. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cummings.  S.  J.  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  Redmond,  S.  J.,  are 
teaching  in  the  new  college  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Nowlan,  S.  J.,  who,  un- 
til recently,  was  pursuing  his  stud- 
ies at  St.  Louie,  Mo.,  has  been 
obliged  on  account  of  ill   health, 
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to  come   down  further  south,  and 
is  now  at  Macon,  Ga. 

THE  For  the  first  time  in  the 
OPENING,  last  four  years  there 
was  no  Yellow  Fever  cloud  to 
darken  the  opening  of  the  College. 
But  such  is  the  force  of  habit  even 
when  acquired  under  circumstan- 
ces we  cannot  control,  that  only 
64  boys  were  under  the  College 
roof  on  September  6th.  They 
have  kept  coming  in,  however, 
so  that  we  have  now  137,  and  still 
they  come.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  present  session  will 
have  scored  the  highest  number 
of  students  within  the  last  de- 
cade. 

STUDENTS'  Among  the  improve- 
REFECTORY.  ments  which  the 
boys  noted  on  their  arrival,  was 
the  Students'  Dining-Hall,  whose 
whole  appearance  the  Munich 
Artists,  Frank  and  Wieck  have  so 
completely  changed,  that  it  was 
hardly  recognizable.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  elsewhere  in 
these  pages. 

THEYENNl  A  commodious  and 
ANNEX.  elegant  addition  to 
the  College  building,  is  the  Yenni 
Annex  just  nearing  completion. 
The  building  is  of  brick  and  three 
stories  high,  stuccoed  in  imitation 
of  sand-stone,  and  roofed  with 
slate.  It  is  to  be  used  for  private 
rooms,  dining-halls  &c.  for  guests, 
instead  of  the  small  wooden  struc- 
tures on  the  north  side — which 
are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
annex  is  completed. 


THE  MORTUARY      The  Mortuary 
CHAPEL.  Chapel,  now  in 

course  of  erection,  a  picture  of 
which  appears  on  another  page, 
will,  when  completed,  be  another 
ornament  to  picturesque  Spring 
Hill.  It  is  made  of  solid  stone, 
and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
cemetery, which  has  been  enlarged 
to  four  times  its  former  dimen- 
sions. Beautiful  marble  crosses 
of  Gothic  design,  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  Chapel,  now  mark 
the  graves  and  tell  the  simple  story 
of  great  lives  spent  at  Spring  Hill 
in  the  service  of  God. 

THE  JUNIOR  So  many  other  im- 
CAMPUS.  provements  have 
been  going  on  at  the  same  timer 
that  the  work  on  the  Junior  Cam- 
pus has  been  delayed.  The  wall, 
however,  has  been  extended  all 
along  the  east  and  partly  on  the 
south  side.  The  dimensions  of 
the  play-ground  will  be  350x300 
feet, plenty  elbow  room  for  the  Ju- 
niors. Some  of  the  Seniors  are  ask- 
ing themselves  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  transfer  the  small 
boys  to  the  other  end  of  the  house, 
and  let   them  have  the  east  end. 

SCIENTIFIC  The  Scien- 
DEPARTMENT.  tific  Depart- 
ment has  been  enriched  with  some 
very  considerable  additions.  The 
very  beginning  of  the  term 
brought  us  a  very  magnificent  set 
of  instruments  from  Paris.  This 
set  includes  an  immense  induction 
coil  which  has  probably  few  equal 
to  it  in  this  country.  The  coil 
proper  is  separate  from  the  con- 
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denser  and  the  interrupter.  It,  is 
enclosed  in  a  vertical  glass  cell? 
two  feet  high  by  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  liquid  insula- 
tion, thus  precluding  the  danger  of 
burning  out  the  coil.  The  inter- 
rupter is  a  beautiful  little  instru- 
ment. The  metal  parts  are  most- 
ly of  polished  brass  on  a  slate  base- 
It  is  a  complete  motor,  operated 
by  a  separate  current.  The  action 
of  the  electro-magnet  causes  a 
steel  bar  to  vibrate  in  a  vertical 
plane.  A  tongue  of  copper  at- 
tached to  this  bar  oscillates  up  and 
down  with  it,  thus  making  and 
breaking  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  a  cup  imme- 
diately beneath  it.  By  means  of  a 
movable  brass  weight  upon  the 
steel  rod.  the  rapidity  of  the  make- 
and-break  may  be  regulated  at 
will.  The  condenser  is  also  in  a 
separate  case.  By  means  of  a  set 
of  plugs  similar  to  the  plugs  of  a 
resistance  box,  any  number  of 
sheets  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
may  be  connected  with  the  termi- 
nals of  the  primary  coil. 

With  a  current  of  scarcely  more 
than  one  or  two  amperes  under  a 
pressure  of  16  volts,  a  ten-inch 
spark  has  been  obtained  from  this 
instrument.  Ten  or  twelve  am. 
peres  with  an  E.  M.  F.  of  60  volts, 
or  even  more,  may  be  used  without 
danger  to  the  instrument. 

Three  large  double-focus  X-Ray 
tubes  enabled  us  to  perform  some 
interesting  experiments  with  the 
X-Rays,  while  an  oscillator  and  a 
Marconi  coherer  enabled  us  to 
send  signals  to  a  distance  of  80 
feet  through  three  walls.     Besides 


these  instruments  for  wireless 
telegraphy,  there  is  also  a  set  of 
instruments  for  the  experiments  of 
Tesla  with  high  frequency  cur- 
rents. The  entire  set  forms  a 
worthy  souvenir  of  the  closing 
nineteenth  century. 

A  Whitney  volt-ammeter  and  an 
Eastman  Kodak  form  another  val- 
uable addition  to  the  cabinet,  while 
a  telegraphic  relay  and  a  tele- 
phone receiver  find  a  welcome  re- 
ception among  companions  by 
many  years  their  seniors. 

In  the  chemical  department  a 
large  new  Hydrogen  Generator 
replaces  its  more  antiquated  and 
far  less  useful  rival. 

Further  additions  are: 

3  Electrical  cells  of  different 
kinds. 

3  Iron  retort  stands. 

2  Acme  duplex  graduates. 
i  Doz.  Hydrometer  jars. 

3  Spirit  lamps. 

Other  glassware  and  chemical 
supplies. 

RHETORIC       The  first   exhibi- 

EXHIBITION.  tion  of  the  school 
year  was  given  on  Wednesday, 
October  31st,  by  the  combined 
classes  of  Rhetoric  and  Superior 
Commercial.  From  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing account: 

"The  subject  was  'Eloquence,' 
around  which,  as  the  central 
theme,  all  other  studies  of  the 
classes  were  skillfully  grouped  and 
focused. 

"Mr.  A.  S.  Johnston,  in  his  paper 
on  'Eloquence,'  referred  to  the 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
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world,  and  showed  in  every  in- 
stance that  the  'tongue  was 
mightier  than  the  sword ';  that  it 
was  the  great  tribunes,  sacred  and 
profane,  that  swayed  the  destinies 
of  men  ;  that  to  the  orators  of  the 
Revolution  we  owe  our  liberties, 
no  less  than  to  its  warriors. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Villars  made  a 
brief,  but  witty  speech,  explaining 
the  discovery  of  certain  original 
letters  bearing  on  the  conspiracy 
against  Julius  Caesar  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  eloquence  of  certain 
Romans  was  more  effective  than 
the  power  of  Caesar  and  the 
swords  of  the  conspirators.  They 
were  read  by  Messrs.  Dreaper, 
Smith  and  Schneider,  and  each 
was  followed  by  a  scene  from 
'Julius  Caesar'  bearing  on  the 
subject  treated.  The  letters  were 
an  attempt  at  a  living  picture  of 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
Romans  of  Caesar's  day.  That  this 
attempt  was  not  ineffective  was 
evidenced  by  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  which  also  bore  witness 
to  the  just  emphasis  and  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  the  readers. 

"  These  letters,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  Gallic  traveller  to 
Rome  and  by  Lucius,  Brutus'  page, 
were  couched  in  the  pleasing  st^  le 
and  quaint  simplicity  of  the  early 
Elizabethan  period. 

"  The  scenes  from  'Julius  Caesar' 
that  illustrated  the  essays  are  dif- 
ficult of  interpretation,  even  to 
experienced  actors.  When  con- 
spirators, citizens  and  mobs  fill 
the  stage,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  tragedy  degenerating  to  bur- 
lesque.    Yet  so   faithfully  and  se- 


riously did  each  portray  his  part, 
that  they  were  followed  to  the  end 
with  interest.  Every  actor,  even 
of  the  minor  parts,  had  an  indi- 
vidual character  which  he  pre- 
served to  the  close  in  such  a  way 
as  to  command  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

"Mr.  E.  B.  Dreaper  imperson- 
ated the  crafty  Caius  Cassius.  His 
ringing  voice  and  masterly  action 
earned  for  him  the  generous  ap- 
plause of  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  Smith  was  an 
ideal  Brutus.  In  him  the  stern 
and  dignified  old  Roman  found  a 
correct  impersonator.  In  the  part 
of  Marullus  he  proved  that  he 
could  also  assume  the  thrilling 
tones  that  move  and  domineer  a 
mob. 

"Mr.  A.  S.  Johnston  displayed  in 
Casca  considerable  dramatic  pow- 
er, and  did  full  justice  to  his  part. 

"  As  Caesar,  Mr.  T.  W.  Boylan 
was  a  grand  success.  A  com- 
manding form  and  resolute  ex- 
pression well  fitted  him  for  the 
part  of  the  noble  Roman. 

"  Mr.  P.  G.  Bordenave  filled  the 
role  of  Marc  Antony  to  perfec- 
tion. His  ringing  voice  and  facial 
expression  riveted  the  attention 
of  all  present,  and  thunders  of 
applause  covered  his  final  exit. 

"Mr.  J.  J.  Schneider,  who  had 
read  the  interesting  story  of  the 
murder  of  Caesar  and  its  terrible  re- 
sults, personated  well  the  part  of 
Flavius,the  tribune,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Pfister  deserves  mention  for  the 
living  interest  he  injected  into  his 
part  as  citizen  and  conspirator. 
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"Tragedy  over,  the  tension  of 
the  audience  was  relieved  by  Mr. 
Henry  Villars,  who  described  and 
impersonated  the  village  school 
orator.  Mr.  Villars  is  a  born 
comedian.  Without  any  apparent 
effort  and  without  descending  to 
any  vulgar  tricks,  he  entertained 
pleasingly  for  ten  minutes.  *    *   * 

"  But  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  exhibition  was  the  surprise 
which  the  members  of  the  class 
sprung  upon  the  College.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  class  marched  out 
upon  the  stage  uniformed  and 
armed.  Their  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
When  the  cheering  subsided,  they 
executed  an  exhibition  drill,  going 
through  the  manual  of  arms  with 
great  precision,  considering  the 
very  short  time  they  had  to  pre- 
pare. 

"  The  music  of  the  College  Or- 
chestra and  of  the  Junior  and  Se- 
nior Brass  Bands,  which  added  va- 
riety to  the  entertainment,  was  up 
to  the  usual  high  standard  it  has  at- 
tained under  the  able  management 
of  Messrs.  Staub  and  Suffich. 

"  After  the  prizes  had  been 
awarded  for  the  month's  work,  the 
Kev.  Father  Rector  paid  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  rhetori- 
cians and  superior  commercials  for 
their  brilliant  histrionic  display." 

The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture — Tancred Rossini 

College  Orchestra. 
"Touch  Not"— Commercial  Quick- 
Step Junior  Brass  Band 


The  Tongue  is  Mightier  than  the  Sword. 
"  Cedant  anna  To  gee." 


Inasmuch   as  Eloquence  has    Swayed 

the  Nations — A.  S.  Johnston. 
Particularly  the  Roman  Nation,  as  ap- 

peareth  from   Certain   Letters,   to- 

wit : 

I.  How  Caesar's  Triumph  was  Marred. 

E.  B.  Dreaper. 

II.  How   Cassius   Plots   while   Csesar 

Plays— R.  H.  Smith. 

III.  How  Antony's  Tongue  is  Mightier 
than  Brutus'  Sword — J.  J.  Schneider. 

And  from   a   Play   of  W.  Shakespeare 

yclept  "Julius  Csesar,"  viz: 

Act  I,  Scene  1  and  2.       Act  II,  Scene  1. 

Enacted  by 

Caesar T.  W.  Boylan 

Brutus Herbert   Smith 

Cassius E.  B.  Dreaper 

Casca A.  S.  Johnston 

Antony P.  G.  Bordenave 

Marullus R.  H.  Smith 

Flavius J.  J.  Schneider 

f  Louis  Pfister 

Mechanics.. ■{  _., 

L  Henry     Villars 

fO.  McDonnell 

Conspirators •]  J.  Alford 

[j.  B.  Rougon 

Citizens. ■!  ,, '     '     .  . . 

1  S.  Laughhn 

The  Same  Confirmed  by   Modern  In- 
stances.— H.  A.  Villars. 


"Queen   of  the  Isle,"  Valse   de  Rhet- 
orique,  Dalbey — Senior  Brass  Band. 


"Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  veli- 
mus" — [Horace. 

SCIENCE  CLASS  On  Wednes- 
EXHIBITION.  day,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1900,  an  exhibition  was 
given  by  the  combined  Class  of 
Science. 

The  programme  opened  with 
the  bewitching  strains  of  "Orpheus 
in  der  Unterwelt."  which  was  ad- 
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mirably  rendered  by  the  College 
Orchestra. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of 
notes,  and  a  beautiful  piece, 
"Iona,"  a  quickstep,  with  which 
the  Junior  Band  charmed  our  wil- 
ling ears. 

The  exhibition  proper  was 
opened  by  J.  Brown,  who  gave  a 
lucid  explanation  of  the  working 
of  "Water  Wheels." 

Percy  Hale  described  and  illus- 
trated the  action  of  "The  Air 
Pump,"  exhausting  both  subject 
and  apparatus.  John  Ryan's  mas- 
terly exposition  of  "The  Lever," 
given  with  ease  of  manner  and 
diction,  was  highly  interesting. 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
evening  was  "The  Living  Lever 
in  Action,"  as  demonstrated  by 
six  boys  of  the  combined  classes. 
By  their  graceful,  lithe  and  pliant 
movements,  these  gentlemen 
proved  that  the  living  lever  in  ac- 
tion is  a  beautiful  and  complicated 
apparatus. 

G.  McCarty,  T.  Touart  and  J. 
Alford  exhibited  and  explained  the 
"Induction  Coil,"  "Wireless  Tele- 
graphy" and  "The  Phonograph/ 
receiving  thunderous  applause 
from  a  sympathetic  audience. 

After  the  Orchestra  and  Senior 
Band  had  rendered  their  respect- 
ive pieces,  the  Father  President 
honored  us  with  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  complimented  the 
combined  classes,  and  especially 
recommended  the  boys  to  apply 
themselves  to  serious  study,  as  the 
examinations  were  drawing  near, 
and  diplomas  were  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


With  the  conclusion  of  this 
characteristic  speech,  the  per- 
formance endea. 

PROGRAMME. 
Overture — "Orpheus  in  der  Underwelt" 

— Offenbach — College  Orchestra. 

The  Class— 'Tis  the  last  of  the  Century: 

is  it  the  least? 

"Iona"  Quickstep 

Junior  Brass  Band. 

Water  Wheels  J.  Brown 

The  Air  Pump P.  Hale 

The  Lever J.  Ryan 

The  Living  Lever  in  Action  (With 
musical  accompaniment):  P.  Bord- 
enave,  A.  Lelong,  S.  Laughlin,  L. 
Pfister,  G.  Prejean,  R.  Sandoz. 

The  Induction  Coil G.  McCarty 

Wireless  Telegraphy T.  J.  Touart 

Phonograph J.  Alford 

"Douglas'  Hurricane"  Quickstep 

College   Orchestra. 

"Little  Nestlings" Gavotte 

Senior  Brass  Band. 

A  CLASS  OF  There  has  been  in- 
DRAWING.  augurated  this  year 
a  Class  of  Drawing  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Division.  A 
large  number  of  boys  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity 
with  great  eagerness.  In  order  to 
enable  our  readers  to  understand 
the  scope  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  this  class,  we  give  the  following 
extracts  from  the  opening  lecture 
of  Professor  Boudousquie  : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senior  Division  : 

The  Reverend  Rector  and  Facul- 
ty of  Spring  Hill  College  extend  to 
you  additional  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing that  higher  education  you  are 
now  seeking  in  their  halls.  Owing 
to  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in 
the  Art  of  Drawing,  I  have  been 
asked  to  assist  your  efforts  with  a 
clear,  precise,  and  very  elementary 
method,  in  order  to  do  away  with 
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the  dryness  of  the  rudimentary 
exercises  inseparable  from  the 
science  of  graphics.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  efforts  will  prove 
effective  and  meet  the  just  expec- 
tations of  all. 

The  educational  advancement 
of  the  great  masses  at  present,  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  an  industrial 
training  which  occupies  a  front 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  pro- 
gressive nations  of  the  civilized 
world.  Much  depends  upon  the 
training  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand; 
and  when  this  is  thoroughly  blend- 
ed with  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  brain  and  the  heart,  guided  by 
that  pure  standard  of  religious  and 
moral  excellence,  which  is  con- 
stantly placed  before  you  by  the 
reverend  fathers,  your  friends  and 
teachers,  then  we  have,  as  a  log- 
ical sequence,  the  best  results  ob- 
tainable in  our  educational  life. 

The  main  object  to  be  attained 
in  the  general  demonstration  of 
drawing,  is  to  educate  the  eye,  the 
most  wonderful  and  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  of  our  organs  of  sense, 
as  it  is  especially  by  means  of  the 
eye  that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  exterior  world.  An  educated 
eye  can  recognize  proportion  and 
an  educated  hand  can  execute  and 
portray  natural  objects  recognized 
by  the  eye. 

The  eye  has  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending its  dominion,  whether  for 
mere  enjoyment  or  for  serious  in- 
struction, far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  little  world,  as  it  reveals  to 
us  our  own  position  and  that  of 
our  surroundings.  A  great  philoso- 
pher  calls  the  eye  the  window  of 


the  soul.  This  expression  is  not 
only  a  poetical  image,  but  more- 
over an  undeniable  truth,  for  there 
exists  a  closer  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the  eye  than  be- 
tween the  mind  and  any  other  or- 
gan of  sense. 

Sight  is  the  sense  which  fur- 
nishes the  mind  with  the  quickest 
and  most  widely  extended  percep- 
tions, as  it  is  by  means  of  this 
wonderful  faculty  that  external 
objects  pass  from  the  domain  of 
the  material  world  into  that  of  the 
mind.  The  brain,  not  the  eye, 
possesses  the  power  of  determin- 
ing the  real  position  of  what  we 
see,  as  all  objects  appear  on  our 
retina  upside  down,  although  we 
are  unconscious  of  this  reversal. 
The  representation  of  speech  by 
means  of  characters  and  symbols 
preceded,  during  centuries,  the 
recognized  combinations  known 
as  alphabets.  This  very  fact  plain- 
ly indicates  from  how  remote  a 
time  the  aspirations  of  men  have 
been  directed  towards  the  Graphic 
Art,  Drawing,  the  most  positive 
basis  for  the  different  branches 
of  education.  This  Art  should  be 
learned  at  an  early  age,  as  it  is 
exact,  scientifically  and  universal- 
ly understood,  and  within  the 
reasonable  grasp  of  all  those  cap- 
able of  observing  and  transcribing 
nature. 

The  scope  of  this  large  class  is 
limited  to  the  first  elementary  ex- 
ercises in  the  delineation  of  simple 
forms.  In  drawing  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  as  in  writing,  with 
straight  lines;  lines,  besides  direc- 
tion have  a   definite    length,   and 
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the  student  must  practice  the  draw- 
ing of  lines  of  equal  length,  or  in 
certain  proportion  to  each  other, 
and  at  an  angle.  Light  and  strong, 
shortand  long,  curved  and  straight 
lines  are  in  turn  traced,  and  then 
made  with  pen  or  pencil  on  paper, 
or  with  chalk  on  a  black-board. 

The  pencil  should  be  held  by 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  and 
supported  and  guided  by  the  sec- 
ond finger.  The  two  fingers  touch- 
ing the  pencil  should  be  placed 
firmly  on  it,  and  should  be  perfect- 
ly straight,  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger  at  least  one  inch  above  the 
point  of  the  pencil.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed and  enter  into  real  practice 
in  a  methodical  manner.  Dot 
points  and  draw  lines  between 
them  at  a  single  movement,  with- 
out going  over  them  a  second  time 
and  without  patching.  Repeat 
until  you  have  sufficient  accuracy 
and  that  confidence  essential  to 
success.  The  eye  having  acquired 
the  skill  of  marking  divisions 
along  a  line,  will  then  be  able  to 
guide  the  hand  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  make  the  divisions  almost  ac- 
curately. Henceforth,  I  require 
your  strict  attention  to  overcome 
the  first  technical  difficulties  that 
you  may  encounter  at  the  very 
threshold  of  a  most  exacting  and 
most  positive  science. 

SENIOR       The  officers  for  the 
SOCIETIES,    different  societies 
of    the    Senior   Division    are    as 
follows: 

Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin — Prefect,  A.  Brooks;  first 
assistant,  T.  J.  Touart;  second  as- 


sistant, J.  H.  Ryan;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  G.  S.  McOarty;  sacrist- 
ans, S.  Cowley  and  H.  Villars. 

Senior  Brass  Band — Director, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Staub;  vice-president, 
T.  J.  Touart;  secretary,  E.  B. 
Dreaper;  censor,  L.  Pfister. 

Literary  Society — President, 
0.  A.  Lelong;  secretary,  J.  H. 
Ryan;  censor,  T.  J.  Touart. 

Reading  Room  Association — 
President,  A.  Brooks;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  A  Johnston;  censors, 
J.  Casserly  and  Jos.  Ryan;  librar- 
ians, S.  Cowley  and  H.  Villars. 

Billiard  Room  Association — 
President,  T.  J.  Touart;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  J.  H.  Ryan;  censors, 
R.  A.  Flautt,  S.  Toujan  and  P 
G.  Bordenave. 

Gymnasium — President,  J.  A. 
Alford;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J. 
J.  Schneider;  censors,  S.  Laughlin 
and  S.  Otis. 

League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart — Promoters,  T.  J.  Touart, 
A.  Brooks.  E.  B.  Dreaper,  P.  L. 
Sarpy. 

JUNIOR       In  the  Junior Divis- 
SOCIETIES.  ion  the  officers  are 
as  follows: 

Sodality  of  the  Holy 
Angels — Prefect,  M.  D.  Touart; 
first  assistant,  J.  M.  Walsh;  second 
assistant,  V.  Rougon;  secretaries, 
F.  A.  Giuli  and  H.  R.  Murray. 

Junior  Brass  Band — Director, 
Prof.  A.  Suffich;  vice-president,  M. 
D.  Touart;  secretary,  J.  A.  Bou- 
dousquie;  censor,  T.  McDonald. 

Literary  Society — President, 
J.  M.  Walsh;  secretary,  M.  D. 
Touart;  censor,  E.  J.  Powers. 

Reading  Room  Association — 
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President,  J.  A.  Boudousquie;  sec- 
retary, W.  Fossier;  treasurer,  T.  P. 
Norville;  librarians,  J.  Scott  and 
B.  G.  Strauss. 

Altar  Boys'  Society — Pre- 
fect, M.  D.  Touart:  secretary,  J.  A. 
Boudousquie;  treasurer,  H.  R. 
Murray;  censor,  E.  Klingman. 

1847-1901.  The  following  table 
gives  the  total  number  of  students 
that  have  passed  through  Spring 
Hill,  together  with  their  respect- 
ive countries  and  statess  from  the 
year  1847,  when  the  College  was 
made  over  to  the  Jesuits,  down  to 
the  present  day: 

Louisiana 1433 

Alabama 831 

Mississippi 206 

Mexico 185 

Cuba 178 

Texas 92 

Georgia 88 

Florida 67 

Central  America 18 

Tennessee -     14 

New  York 12 

South  Carolina 11 

Virginia 10 

Spain 10 

Illinois 8 

Arkansas .      7 

Missouri 7 

France 4 

Ireland 4 

Pennsylvania 4 

North  Carolina 3 

Maryland 3 

Kentucky \      3 

Massachusetts 2 

Ohio 2 

California 1 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Indiana 1 

Martinique 1 

Porto  Rico 1 

Rhode  Island 1 

Switzerland -: 1 

Total 3209 


MR.  JOHN  Mr.  John  McAuley, 
McAULEY.  '60,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  poem  "Galves- 
ton Sea,"  was  a  student  at  Spring 
Hill,  where  he  received  his  A.  B. 
in  1860.  For  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  his  sad  death  during 
the  Galveston  storm,  he  had  been 
an  invalid  from  paralysis. 

GENERAL  JOSEPH      Another 
W.  burke.  staunch 

friend  of  Spring  Hill  College 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Jack- 
sonville, Ala.,  on  Nov.  7th.  His 
youngest  son,  John,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  Spring  Hill  1896-'99.  Gen- 
eral Burke  was  a  patriotic  citizen, 
a  faithful  public  servant  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  We  reprint 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  an  ed- 
itorial from  the  Mobile  Daily  Beg- 
ister,  which  voices  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  best  known. 

FEAST  OF  The  members 

ST. CATHERINE,  of  the  Philos- 
ophy Class,  according  to  a  time- 
honored  custom,  duly  observed 
their  Patron's  Feast,  by  receiving 
Holy  Communion  in  her  honor. 
As  the  feast  happened  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  previous  day  was  allowed 
them  for  their  outing.  They  took 
dinner  at  Klosky's,  and  returned 
on  the  4:30  car,  each  with  a  "cute" 
little  walking-cane  that  they  use 
only  on  special  occasions. 

OUR  Before  the  end  of  the 

PATRON,  present  school  year, 
the  south  side  of  the  College  will  be 
ornamented  with  a  beautiful  life- 
size  statue  of  our  patron,  St. 
Joseph.     The    statue    will    be   of 
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Carrara  marble,  and  will  cost  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  gift  of  Major 
P.  0.  Hannan,  of  Mobile. 

IMMACULATE  The  feast  of 
CONCEPTION.  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Dec.  8th,  was  cel- 
ebrated by  a  solemn  high  mass  in 
the  morning  and  solemn  benedic- 
tion in  the  evening.  After  supper, 
the  students  gathered  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate 
which  was  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  sang  hymns  of  praise  and  love 
to  their  heavenly  Mother. 

REV.  THOMAS      THE  REVIEW  ex- 

S.  MAJOR,  tends  its  congratu- 
lations to  the  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Major,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Silver  Jubilee  in 
the  sacred  priesthood,  to  which  he 
was  ordained,  Nov.  14th,  1875. 
Father  Major  will  be  remembered 
by  many  old  students  of  Spring 
Hill,  where  he  discharged  the  office 
of  Prefect  of  the  Senior  Division 
for  several  years  while  pursuing 
his  theological  studies. 

VISITORS.  On  October  10th, 
we  were  favored  with  the  visit  of 
the  Right  Rev.  P.  A.  Allen,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Mobile.  Both  the 
Senior  and   Junior  Bands  turned 


out  to  serenade  our  distinguished 
guest,  who  responded  in  a  neat  and 
welcome  holiday  speech. 

Of  the  Reverend  Clergy,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  our  guests: 
Very  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.  D., 
of  Mobile,  Vicar  General  of  the 
diocese;  Very  Rev.  W.  Power, 
S.  J.,  Superior  of  the  Southern 
Jesuits;  Rev.  F.  Molloy,  C.  S.  C, 
of  Austin,  Tex.;  Very  Rev.  Father 
Ambrose,  O.  S.  B.,  Prior  of  St. 
Bernard's  Monastery,  Cullman, 
Ala.;  Rev.  A.  Biever,  S.  J.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Jesuit  College, 
New  Orleans ;  Rev.  P.  C.  Paquet, 
of  Houma,  La.;  Rev.  J.  E.  Coyle, 
President  of  McGill  Institute, 
Mobile  ;  Rev.  P.  J.  Leonard,  Rev. 
F.  Doyle,  Rev.  D.  Beaudequin,  S.  J., 
Rev.  J.  Heidencamp,  S.  J.,  and 
Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.  J.,  of  Mobile; 
Rev.  D.  Savage,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

OUR  Since  our  last  is- 

EXCHANGES.  sue  the  following 
college  magazines  have  been  re- 
ceived :  The  Georgetown  Journal, 
Fordham  Monthly,  Holy  Cross 
Purple,  The  Dial,  The  Shamrock, 
St.  Mary's  Chimes,  The  Xavier, 
The  Reveille,  Blue  and  Gold,  The 
Atheneum. 


SNAP  SHOTS. 


Little  Wesley— Father,  I  feel 
homesick. 

V.  P. — Homesick?  How  do  you 
feel  when  you  are  homesick  ? 

L.  W. — Well,  you  feel  just  like 
you'd  never  see  your  mamma  again. 


Prof. — Jim,  please  explain  the 
line:  "Succeeding  sports  the 
mirthful  band  inspired." 

Jim — Well,  it  means  that  the 
sports  having  been  a  success,  the 
band  played. 
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Sympathizer  {after  the  fight) — 
Archie,  why  didn't  you  hit  him 
back! 

Archie — How  could  I  %  Why, 
he  knocked  me  half-sensible. 

Third  Grammar  Boy  to  Philoso- 
pher— Say,  George,  you're  study- 
ing chemistry;  what's  the  best  kind 
of  trap  to  catch  squirrels  with  1 

Ferdie  (4.  foot  8) — I  say,  Theo,  is 
it  cold  up  there  f 

Theo.  {6  foot  4)  —  Who's  that 
talking  down  stairs? 


Little  Berney  {after  his  firstfoot- 
ball  game) — I  never  had  so  much 
fun  since  my  grandpa  broke  his 
leg. 

Through  Thick  and  Thin — Going 
through  the  two  Schneiders  on 
the  gridiron. 

Harry — I  say,  Rabbit,  why  do 
they  call  that  a  gridiron  ? 

Rabbit — Because  that's  where 
they  roast  the  umpire  and  referee. 


ATHLETICS. 


SENIOR  ATHLETIC  At  the  first 
ASSOCIATION.  meeting  of 
the  Senior  Athletic  Association, 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  J.  J.  Schneider;  Sec- 
retary, T.  J.  Touart;  Treasurer,  E. 
B.  Dreaper.  J.  A.  Alford  and  A. 
D.  Stollenwerck  were  chosen 
captains  of  the  two  teams  which 
make  up  the  Senior  League;  J. 
B.  Rougon  is  official  Umpire; 
A.  Hymel  and  S.  Lanata  are  the 
Scorers. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  players  in  the  Senior  League: 


VICTORS. 


POSITION, 


DIXIES. 


A.  Stollenwerck  pitcher J.  Schneider 

S.Otis catcher T.  Touart 

J.Martinez ..1st  base... W.  Klos 

V.  Becker 2d  base L.  Kearns 

L.Sarpy 3rd  base L.  Pfister 

S.  Toujan shortstop..  G.  Prejean 

E.  Dreaper left  field J.   Alford 

R.  Sandoz centre  field..  B.   Garcia 

McCarty    I    ri  ht  field    /..P.     Dupas 
Alsina  ...J  l.-B  .    Patout 


FIELD  DAY  On  November  1st, 
Field  Day,  both  divisions  were 
occupied  all  day  in  athletic  sports. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing results,  the  honors  in  the  Sen- 
ior Division  were  well  divided: 

40  Yards  Dash— First,  J.  Martinez; 
second,  G.  Prejean. 

100  Yards  Dash — First,  J.  Martinez  ; 
second,  S.  Otis. 

One  Mile  Walk— First,  J.  Schneider; 
second,  A.  McHardy. 

Putting  Sixteen-Pound  Shot— First, 
D.  Boudreaux;  second,  L.  Landry. 

Throwing  Sixteen-Pound  Hammer — 
First,  C.  Savini;  second,  L.  Landry. 

Throwing  Baseball — First,  A.  Brooks; 
second,  A.  Stollenwerck. 

High  Kick— First,  G.  McCarty;  sec- 
ond, J.  Martinez. 

Standing  High  Jump— First,  G. 
McCarty;  second,  D.  Boudreaux. 

Running  High  Jump  —  First,  L. 
Pfister;  second,  D.  Boudreaux. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First,  T.  Boy- 
Ian;  second,  S.  Otis. 

Umpire — T.  J.  Touart. 

Referee — H.  Smith. 

Time-keepers— C.  A.  Lelong  and  J. 
Schnaider. 
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JUNIOR  In  the  Junior  Divi- 
Dl VISION,  sioo,  the  following 
were  the  results : 

High  Jump — First,  J.  Tete;  second, 
J.  Walsh,  in  division  A. — First,  F.  Giuli; 
second,  E.  Costello,  in  division  B. 

Jumping  from  Rings  —  First,  M. 
Touart;  second,  R.  Sullivan. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Division  A: 
First,  J.  Faget;  second,  J.  Walsh.  Di- 
vision B:  First,  F.  Giuli;  second,  E. 
Costello. 

Putting  Twelve-Pound  Shot— First, 
J.  Walsh;  second,  R.  Sullivan. 

Standing  Jump— First,  H.  Murray ; 
second,  J.  Tete. 

Throwing  Baseball  —  Division  A  : 
First,  M.  Touart;  second,  H.  Murray. 
Division  B:  First,  E.  Costello;  second, 
F.  Giuli. 

Fifty  Yards  Dash — Division  A:  First, 
J.Walsh;  second,  J.  Tete.  Division  B: 
First,  J.  McNamee;  second,  F.  Giuli. 

Hundred  Yards  Dash — Division  A : 
First,  J.  Walsh;  second,  J.  Tete.  Di- 
vision B:  First,  J.  McNamee;  second, 
F.  Giuli. 

Half  Mile  Walk— First,  L.  Ryan; 
second,  W.  Staehle. 

Mile  Walk  —  First,  P.  Hale;  second, 
E.  Klingman. 

The  sports  of  the  day  ended  with 
a  Tug  of  War  in  each  Division.  Brooks 
and  McHardy  were  the  captains  of  the 
two  sides  in  the  Senior  Division.  Brooks 
and  his  men  were  the  winners. 

The  two  sides  in  the  Junior  Division 
were  captained  by  J.  Walsh  and  E. 
Burguieres.  After  a  few  minutes  of  hard 
pulling,  Walsh's  men  were  drawn  across 
the  line. 

Special  praise  is  due  to  the  Umpires 
and  Referees,  owing  to  whose  ability 
and  judgment,  the  various  items  on 
the  day's  programme  were  successfully 
carried  out. 

base-  The  College  Nine. 
BALL.  Owing  to  the  preference 
given  to  football  this  season, 
the  College  Niue  has  played  only 
two    games    of    baseball.      Both 


games  were  played  against  the 
"Gussies"  of  Mobile,  and  resulted 
in  one  victory  and  one  defeat. 

SENIOR  The  "Victors"  and  the 
LEAGUE.  "Dixies"  of  the  Senior 
League  have  played  but  three 
games  thus  far,  of  which  the  Vic- 
tors have  won  two.  "  But,"  says 
Klos  of  the  Dixies,  "wait  till  the 
football  season  is  over." 

JUNIOR  The  two  teams  of 
BASE- BALL,  the  Junior  League, 
the  "Laurels"  and  the  "Myrtles," 
have  made  a  splendid  showing  in 
the  series  of  games  played  during 
the  present  season.  The  material  of 
which  the  two  nines  are  composed 
is  the  very  best  the  College  has 
seen  for  some  time,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  their  best  players  forms 
a  representative  yard  team  which 
is  well-nigh  invincible.  The  cap- 
tains for  this  season  are  H.  Clark 
of  the  Myrtles  and  E.  Rougon  of 
the  Laurels. 

In  the  past,  very  little,  if  any, 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the 
Review  "Notes"  to  what  is  known 
in  the  Junior  Divison  as  the  "Lit- 
tle League,"  composed  of  two 
teams — the  Reds  and  the  Blacks. 
Yet  this  organization  can  boast 
the  honor  of  having  initiated  into 
the  first  principles  and  tactics  of 
baseball,  those  very  players  who 
have  since  acquired  fame  on  the 
diamond.  It  is,  at  present,  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  ever. 

FOOT-         In   the    beginning   of 

BALL.      October,   a   number    of 

boys  in  the  Senior  Division  met 

and    organized   a   foot-ball    team. 
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Most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  foot- 
ball game,  but  steady  practice,  un- 
der the  efficient  coaching  of  Mr.  G. 
Fred.  Fletcher,  succeeded  in 
evolving  an  eleven  of  no  mean 
order. 

The  first  game  played  was 
against  a  picked  team  from  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  Mobile,  and  though  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  scored  22  to  our  0,  still 
this  first  game  served  to  show  that 
there  was  the  material  here  for  a 
strong  team ;  and  when  five  days 
later,  the  boys  met  the  soldiers  of 
Fort  Morgan  on  the  gridiron, 
and  scored  6  against  Uncle  Sam's 
big  soldiers' 17,  the  College  eleven 
felt  proud  even  in  their  defeat. 
We  quote  the  "Mobile  Register's" 
account  of  the  game  : 

A  good  game  of  football  was  played 
at  Spring  Hill  College  yesterday  after- 
noon between  the  Fort  Morgan  team 
and  the  Spring  Hill  College  team, 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
former  by  the  score  of  17  to  6. 

First  Half. — It  was  very  warm  and 
both  teams  lost  no  time  in  getting  on 
the  field.  Play  was  called  at  1:50  p.  m. 
The  college  won  the  toss,  and  gave  the 
Foit  Morgan  boys  the  kick.  Lunn 
kicked  off  and  the  ball  was  caught  by 
Fletcher,  who  advanced  it  twenty  yards. 
On  the  line-up,  Schneider  fumbled  the 
ball,  but  Fletcher  saved  it;  on  the  next 
play,  Fletcher  kicked  it  down  the  field 
for  about  twenty  yards  before  it  went 
out  of  bounds,  and  the  ball  was  gotten 
by  Lunn,  and  belonged  to  Fort  Morgan. 
On  the  line-up,  Conrad  went  around 
right  end  for  ten  yards'  gain.  On  the 
next  pass  of  the  ball,  Carpenter  fumbled 
it  for  a  loss  of  two  yards;  Goodwyn 
next  went  through  left  tackle  for  ten 
yards'  gain.  Spring  Hill's  ball  on 
quarterback's  fumble.  Fletcher  bucked 
centre  for  a  gain  of  one  yard.  Brooks 
circled  right  end  for  five  yards ;  on  the 
next  line-up,   the  ball  was  passed   to 


Dupas,  who  fumbled.  Carpenter  got 
the  ball  and  carried  it  down  the  field 
for  twenty-five  yards,  before  being 
tackled.  On  the  line-up,  Goodwyn  went 
around  right  end  for  five  yards'  gain, 
Lunn  through  centre  for  five  yards,  and 
Carpenter  was  shoved  over  for  a  touch 
down  after  seven  minutes'  play.  The 
ball  was  thrown  out  and  Lunn  kicked 
goal.     Score  6  to  0. 

Fletcher  kicked  off  and  Goodwyn  got 
the  ball  and  advanced  it  ten  yards. 
Goodwyn  bucked  right  guard  for  fifteen 
yards'  gain.  On  the  next  pass,  the  ball 
was  fumbled  by  the  quarterback  for  a 
loss  of  two  yards.  On  the  next  line-up, 
Lunn  broke  through  centre  for  four 
yards'  gain,  and  the  next  time  Carpen- 
ter again  fumbled  the  ball  and  Keggens 
fell  on  it,  thus  saving  it,  after  losing  four 
yards,  but  the  ball  going  to  Spring  Hill 
College  on  downs.  On  the  line-up  for 
the  College,  Brooks  bucked  centre  and 
was  carried  back  for  a  loss  of  five  yards. 
On  the  next  pass,  Boylan  fumbled  the 
ball  and  Schneider  fell  on  it,  saving  it 
for  the  College.  Fletcher  kicked  for 
thirty  yards  and  Lunn  fell  on  it  and 
was  downed  in  his  tracks. 

Conrad  was  then  sent  through  right 
end  for  five  yards'  gain  and  fumbled 
the  ball,  but  Goodwyn  fell  on  it.  Good- 
wyn tore  through  left  tackle  for  five 
yards.  Lunn  bucked  centre  for  eight 
yards'  gain.  Goodwyn  then  dived 
through  right  tackle  for  five  yards' 
gain.  Conrad  circled  right  end  for  ten 
yards'  gain,  and  Goodwyn  went  through 
left  tackle  for  five  yards'  gain.  Lunn 
was  sent  through  centre  for  two  yards' 
gain.  Conrad  broke  through  right  end 
for  fifteen  yards'  gain,  while  Goodwyn 
was  sent  through  left  tackle  for  another 
fifteen  yards.  Goodwyn  again  took  the 
ball  and  circled  right  end  for  four  more 
yards.  With  the  ball  on  the  College 
five-yard  line,  Conrad  was  shoved 
through  for  a  touch  down,  and  Lunn 
kicked  goal.     Score  12  to  0. 

With  one  minute  and  a  half  to  play, 
Fletcher  kicked  off,  and  Lunn  fumbled 
the  ball,  and  Spring  Hill  College  fell 
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on  it.  Fletcher  tore  around  right 
end  for  five  yards'  gain.  Fletcher  then 
kicked  to  Fort  Morgan's  five-yard  line 
and  Lunn  got  the  ball,  when  time  was 
called  at  2:17. 

The  Second  Half. — On  the  line-up, 
Fletcher  kicked  off,  and  Carpenter  ad- 
vanced it  for  twenty-five  yards.  Good- 
wyn  tried  left  end  and  only  gained  one 
yard.  Fletcher  retired,  Brooks  went 
to  full  back,  and  Johnston  was  substi- 
tuted in  Brooks'  place.  Goodwyn  tried 
left  and  was  tackled  beautifully  by 
O'Niell.  A  moment  later  by  good  inter- 
ference, Goodwyn  went  through  left  end 
for  fifteen  yards.  Conrad  was  then 
sent  around  right  end,  and,  by  some  very 
fast  running,  made  an  additional  fifteen 
yards.  Lunn  tried  centre  and  got  three 
yards,  and  a  moment  later  bucked 
guard  for  two  yards.  Goodwyn  then 
tried  tackle  and  got  one  yard,  while  on 
the  next  play,  Lunn  broke  down  every- 
thing before  him  and  went  over  for  the 
third  and  last  touch  down  for  the  Fort 
Morgan  team.  Lunn  tried  for  goal,  but 
failed,  the  ball  going  to  one  side. 

Brooks  kicked  off  for  the  College 
team,  and  Lunn  returned  the  punt  to 
Brooks,  who  also  returned  it  again;  the 
ball  went  out  of  bounds  and  Boylan  got 
it.  Brooks  tried  to  run  around  right 
end  and  was  thrown  back  for  ten  yards' 
loss.  Brooks  tried  right  tackle,  and 
Langston  got  through  and  tackled  him 
with  a  loss  of  one  yard.  On  the  next 
play,  Brooks  kicked  the  ball  and  it  went 
over  the  goal :  Lunn  fumbled  it  and 
Schneider  fell  on  in  for  a  touch 
down  for  College;  Brooks  kicked  goal. 
Score  17  to  6. 

Lunn  kicked  off  for  Fort  Morgan  ; 
Johnston  got  the  ball  and  advanced  it 
twenty  yards.  Schneider  on  the  next 
play  passed  it  wild  to  Brooks  and  the 
College  made  no  gain.  A  moment  later 
he  again  passed  it  wild  and  the  ball 
went  out  of  bounds.  It  was  brought  in 
bounds  for  ten  yards.  Brooks  kicked 
on  the  next  play  and  Lunn  fell  on  it 
without  any  gain.  Conrad  was  sent 
around   right  end   with   good  interfer- 


ence for  thirty  yards'  gain,  when 
tackled  by  Dupas;  Goodwyn  gained  two 
yards  through  centre,  Lunn  broke 
through  guard  for  five  yards.  Lunn 
bucked  left  tackle  for  eight  yards.  Good- 
wyn, by  some  snappy  playing,  got 
through  left  guard  for  a  gain  of  seven 
yards  and  the  ball  was  over  the  S.  H.  C. 
goal,  but  Goodwyn  somehow  dropped 
the  ball  and  Brooks  fell  on  it,  for  a 
touch  back,  and  the  ball  was  brought 
out  by  the  College  team  for  fifteen 
yards  and  then  for  a  punt.  Brooks 
kicked  the  ball  and  it  went  out  of 
bounds,  when  got  by  Dawson,  and 
brought  back  in  bounds  for  fifteen 
yards.  Goodwyn  tried  left  end  and  lost 
four  yards  on  Dupas'  good  tackle. 
Goodwyn,  then,  to  regain  lost  laurels, 
went  right  back  at  his  man  and  got  six 
yards  through  left  end.  Conrad  went 
through  left  tackle  for  three  yards,  and 
on  the  next  pass  the  ball  was  fumbled 
by  Fort  Morgan  and  Dupas  fell  on  it. 
Brooks  kicked  the  ball  tor  College; 
Lunn  got  it  and  advanced  it  five  yards. 
Conrad  was  then  sent  through  right 
end  for  twenty-five  yards,  and  was 
tackled  by  Brooks.  Goodwyn  then  tried 
centre  and  went  through  for  five  yards. 
Time  was  called  with  the  ball  on 
the  College  fifteen-yard  line,  at  2:55 
p.  m. 
The  men  lined  up  as  follows : 

S.  H.  C.  Fort  Morgan. 

J.  Schneider centre  rush Jackson 

Landry right  guard Frizzelle 

Boylan left  guard Connell 

Boudreaux. right  tackle Langston 

Cowley left  tackle Romine 

O'Niell left  end Keggens 

Dupas right  end Dawson  (Mgr.) 

J.  Schnaider quarterback Carpenter 

Johnston}  -   left  halfback Conrad 

McHardy right  halfback  Goodwyn 

Brooks61"  }  fullback Lunn  (Capt.) 

Touchdowns — Carpenter  1,  Lunn  1, 
Conrad  1,  Schneider  1.  Goal  from 
Touchdown — Lunn  2,  Brooks  1.  Total — 
Fort  Morgan  17,  S.  H.  C.  6.  Ryan  um- 
pire; Ingersoll  Moffatt,  referee;  time- 
keepers, C.  A.  Lelong,  S.  H.  C;  Tall- 
man,  Fort  Morgan  ;  Linesman,  Touart, 
S.  H.  C;  Bauiner,  Fort  Morgan.  Scorer, 
Henry  Schumacher.  Time — Two  fifteen- 
minute  halves. 
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Besides  the  ;'  'Varsity  "  team, 
there  are  no  less  than  four  differ- 
ent Elevens  in  the  Senior  Divis- 
ion— which  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  everybody  who  can  play 
anything,  plays  foot-ball.  Even 
Goette,  Dupre  and  Reynaud  may 
be  seen  following  the  pig-skin. 

The  "Scrubs" — a  team  which 
was  organized  to  practice  the 
'Varsity  eleven,  have  a  strong  and 
quick  team  which  on  several  oc- 
casions gave  the  big  eleven  all 
the  practice  they  could  desire. 
The  other  elevens  are  the  Stars, 
the  Stripes  and  the  Rattle  Snakes. 

JUNIOR  Did  you  ever  hear 

FOOT- BALL,  of  the  Juniors  being 
behind  the  times'?  No  sooner 
had  the  foot-ball  craze  started, 
than  it  became  an  epidemic  and 
was  caught  by  every  member  of 
the  Division.  It  is  now — foot- 
ball or  nothing.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  five  teams  in  the  Jun- 
ior Division.  Our  representative 
team  can  boast  some  excellent 
material  as  our  friends,  the  Sen- 
iors, can  testify. 

A  SMALL  BOY'S      The  following 
PROTEST.  letter   to   one 

of  the  editors  speaks  for  itself: 

Spring  Hill  College,  Dec.  1st.,  1900. 
Mr.  Editor: 

I  am  but  a  small  boy — from  the 
Junior  Division.  I  don't  like  to  put 
myself  forward  as  an  authority,  nor  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  doings  of  others. 
Yet  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  come  forth 
and  utter  a  cry  of  protest  against  the 
contemptuous  treatment  we,  the  young- 
er members  of  the  College,  are  daily  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  bear  the  distinguished 
and    time-honored    title     of     Seniors. 


though  with  what  honor  to  themselves 
or  their  Alma  Mater,  the  sequel  will 
but  two  plainly  indicate. 

"Kids,"  the  crowing,  swell-headed 
(pardon  the  expression;  gentlemen  dis- 
dainfully "dub"  us — those  same  ones, 
be  it  known,  who,  hardly  six  months 
ago,  were  our  daily  associates  in  fun 
and  frolic.  But  now,  because  they  have 
donned,  some  of  them,  their  first  pair 
of  "  longs,"  they  think  themselves 
"big,"  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  may  speak  of  us  as  "kids"  with 
impunity. 

It  seems  ridiculous,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true,  that  some  of  those  who  speak 
thus  contemptuously  of  us,  are  even 
smaller  in  size  and  younger  in  years 
than  the  writer;  while  quite  a  large 
number  of  them  are  in  classes  of  one, 
two  and  even  three  grades  lower  than 
those  to  which  many  of  the  so-called 
"  kids "  belong.  Moreover,  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  some  proof  that  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
classes.  Its  always  this  "kid"  or  that 
"kid";  never  Willie  or  Eddie  So  and  So. 
But  I  note  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  both  Willie  and  Eddie  So  and  So 
are  'way  up  when  studies  and  good  de- 
portment are  in  question. 

Of  games,  I  shall  speak  only  in  a 
passing  way.  For  have  we  not,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  given  ample  proof 
of  what  our  capabilities  are  on  the  field 
of  sport?  Have  we  not  always  manifest- 
ed in  our  games  that  zeal  and  determi- 
nation, so  essential  for  success  in  any 
undertaking?  And  who  can  deny  that 
we  have  been  successful? 

Now,  tell  me,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you 
think  that  we  are  receiving  the  treat- 
ment we  deserve  ?  Should  not  the 
larger  boys  at  least  try  to  show  that 
they  respect  our  feelings,  as  they  would 
wish  theirs  to  be  respected  ;  should 
they  not  teach  us,  by  their  manly  de- 
portment and  gentlemanly  behavior, 
how  we  should  conduct  ourselves,  in- 
stead of  scorning  and  mocking  us? 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  a  hope 
that,   hereafter,  their   attitude  towards 
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us  shall  be  one  of  consideration  and 
respect.  And  above  all,  may  they  value 
at  its  true  worth  the  good  example  set 
them  by  some  of  the  "kids"  ;   for  they 


will   advance  both  in  studies  and  out- 
door sports. 

Yours  truly, 

An  Indignant  Junior,  '04. 


ALUMNI  JOTTINGS. 


Our  Alumni  Jottings  still  con- 
tinue to  be  scanty.  Not,  we  are 
sure,  because  there  are  no  achieve- 
ments to  chronicle,  but  because 
our  old  boys  are  too  modest  to  let 
us  hear  of  their  success. 

Don't  be  so  bashful,  gentlemen  ! 
We  want  to  hear  of  your  exploits 
that  we  may  rejoice  in  them  and 
record  them  as  incentives  to  those 
that  have  succeeded  you  at  Spring 
HilJ. 

'51.  We  take  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  our  readers  the  long-prom- 
ised sketch  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  alumni,  Hon.  Edward  E. 
Bermudez,  '51,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana. 
The  extracts  from  his  oration  on 
"  The  Dangers  that  Threaten  Our 
Republican  oration  delivered  at 
Spring  Hill  on  July  4th,  1849, 
when  Mr.  Bermudez  was  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  would  do  justice  to  a 
man  of  riper  experience. 

'73.  The  Review  congratulates 
Hon.  George  H.  Theard,  773,  on 
his  re-appointment  for  a  third 
term  to  the  Bench  of  the  Civil 
District  Court,  Division  E,  of  the 
Parish  of  Orleans,  La. 

,Q4--  Our  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended also  to  Hon.  John  St.  Paul, 
'84,  who  has  likewise    been  re-ap- 


pointed Judge  of  Division  C,  of 
the  Civil  District  Court  of  Orleans 
Parish,  La. 

'82.  Mr.  S.  D.  Gomez,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  was  educated  here  at 
Spring  Hill,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.,  in  the  year  1882. 
Although  the  son  of  wealthy  par- 
entage, he  has  devoted  his  life  to 
science  and  enterprises  of  a  prac- 
tical utility.  How  well  he  has 
succeeded,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following,  which  we  find  in  the 
Illustrated  Industrial  World,  (City 
of  Mexico  Edition)  :  "One  of  the 
recent  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
day,  and  one  which  is  destined  to 
prove  a  benefit  to  all  mankind,  is 
that  of  extracting  from  palm 
kernel  (coyal)  an  oil  of  very  supe- 
rior quality,  which  will  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
soaps.  The  honor  of  this  discov- 
ery is  due  to  Mr.  Salvador  D. 
Gomez,  of  Mexico  City,  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  and  one 
whose  recent  investigations  have 
opened  the  way  for  an  extensive 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The 
government  has  just  granted  him 
a  patent  on  the  process  of  extract- 
ing the  palm  oil,  and  he  has  al- 
ready leased,  for  a  number  of 
years,  12,000  acres  of  palm  lands  on 
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Papaloapam  River,  a  stream  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  port  of 
entry,  Alvarado.  The  lands  are 
also  traversed  by  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  Pacific  Railway,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  which  will  lead 
to  the  export  of  the  above-named 
product  from  Salina  Cruz,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  to  the  port  of 
Coatzacoalcos,  the  terminus  on 
the  Gulf  coast  of  the  National 
Tehuantepec  Railway. 

"  The  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  the  kernel  (coyal)  on  the 
Miranda  estate,  as  already  de- 
scribed, has  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Gomez  to  organize  a  stock 
company,  which  is  already  capital- 
ized  at  $500,000,  and  establish  on 
the  lands  a  mill  for  the  extraction 
of  the  oil,  to  be  exported  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 
This  kernel  oil  will  prove  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  soap 
manufactories  of  Mexico,  as, 
owing  to  its  superior  quality  and 
reduced  cost,  it  will  eventually 
take  the  place  of  imported  cotton 
seed  oil. 

"  Mr.  Gomez  is  the  inventor  of 
a  boiler  compound  which  has 
grown  into  universal  favor,  and 
has  successfully  fitted  out  a  num- 
ber of  steam  plants.  He  is  also 
general  agent  of  the  City  Oil 
Works,  an  extensive  factory  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gomez,  Sr.,  agent 
for  the  Copograph  of  Chicago,  and 
for  the  A.  A.  Griffing  Iron  Com- 
pany, whose  machinery  he  has  in- 
troduced with  marked  success, 
being  the  sole  representative  for 
Mexico. 


"The  gentleman  is  a  linguist? 
speaking  fluently  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  his  native 
tongue,  and  a  man  of  splendid  per- 
sonality and  thorough  business 
capacity." 

'85.  Mr.  George  St.  Paul,  '85, 
brother  of  the  Judge,  is  another 
alumnus  whom  we  were  pleased  to 
greet.  Mr.  St.  Paul's  tact  and 
popularity  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  election  of  Hon. 
Paul  Capdevielle  to  the  Mayoralty 
of  New  Orleans. 

'86  AND  '87.  Dr.  L.  Archinard, 
'86,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Duggan,  '87, 
have  been  re-elected  to  their  im- 
portant offices  in  the  Senses  Hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans. 
'95.  John  Rapier,  '95,  has  ac- 
cepted a  scholarship  to  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  is 
following  a  course  of  electrical 
engineering. 

'OO.  Mr.  Samuel  Apperious  paid 
us  a  short  visit  before  setting 
out  for  Georgetown  University, 
where  he  is  following  the  Medical 
course.  Sam  also  intends  taking 
some  physical  exercise  by  way 
of  distraction.  We  wish  him  suc- 
cess. 

Other  members  of  last  year's 
class  who  have  gone  to  George- 
town are  F.  Solis,  '00,  who  is  taking 
the  law  and  post-graduate  course, 
and  P.  A.  Lelong,  '00,  who  follows 
the  law  course. 

J.  Darragh,  '00,  is  likewise  at 
Georgetown — Jim's  specialties  are 
ethics  and  political  economy. 

John  G.  Kenedy,  who  was  here 
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in  the  60's,  called  at  his  Alma 
Mater  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mr. 
Kenedy  is  the  owner  of  a  cattle 
ranch  containing  400,000  acres  of 
land.  "Don't  put  this  in  the 
Review,"  said  Mr.  Kenedy  to 
one  of  the  Fathers,  "because 
whenever  my  ranch  is  written 
about,  I  am  deluged  with  letters 
from  young  men  who  want  to  be 
cowboys."  So,  then,  boys  no  use 
writing.  Rather  ask  his  nephew, 
George,  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
you. 


The  other  alumni  who  have 
visited  the  College  during  the 
present  term,  are: 

Henry  Boulet,  '89;  R.  Rapier,  '95; 
Jos.  Kearns,  '95;  John  Glennon, 
'95;  W.  Cowley,  '96;  James  Glen- 
non,'97;  M.  Mahorner, '97;  H.  Mc- 
Donnell, '97;  James  Quill,  '96;  V. 
M.  Greenwood,  '99;  Isidore  S.  Weil, 
'99;  M.  Esnard,'98;  H.  Esnard, '00; 
H.McPhillips, '00;  George  Sarpy, 
William  Clark,  Victor  Perez,  John 
Jossen,  Forest  Braud  and  Wm. 
Glass. 
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Hill  College, 


MOBILE,  ALA. 
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PRING  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  five  miles 
distant  from  Mobile  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above   the   sea-level.     It   enjoys   a  constantly  refreshing  breeze, 

which  renders  its  situation  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  The  sur- 
rounding woods  afford  the  most  pleasant  summer  walks.  A  never- 
failing  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  within  the  College  grounds, 
furnishes  an  abundant  and  lasting  supply  of  water  to  a  beautiful  lake 
where  the  students  may  safely  enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swim- 
ming. Long  experience  has  proved  that,  owing  to  its  position,  the 
College  is  entirely  exempt  from  those  diseases  which  prevail  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and 
empowered  in  1840  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  to  grant  degrees  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  Directors  of  the  Institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  which,  from  its  origin,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of 
youth.  They  will  endeavor  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them  by  evincing  on  all  occasions  a  paternal  solici- 
tude for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge, 
by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote  their  advancement,  and  by  keeping 
a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their  conduct.  The  exercise  of  their 
authority  will  be  mild  without  being  remiss,  in  enforcing  that  strict 
discipline  and  good  order  so  essential  for  the  proper  culture  of  both 
mind  and  heart.  By  this  two-fold  education,  which  is  based 
upon  Eeligion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all  their  energies  not 
only  to  adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge,  but 
also  to  instil  into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  the 
duties  which  they  will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life. 

The  public  worship  of  the  Institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion ;  however,  pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided 
that,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform 
to  the  exterior  exercises  of  worship. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is 
calculated  to  suit  not  only  the  wants,  but  the  progress  of  society.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  courses  under  the  names  of  Preparatory, 
Commercial  and  Classical. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are 
optional,  and  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class  rooms, 
library,  reading  rooms,  billiard  and   recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  afford  every  facil- 
ity for  the  self-improvement  and  physical  well-being  of  the  student. 
For  catalogue,  &c,  apply  to  Rev.  W.  J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  President. 
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The  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  is 
situated  on  Spring  Hill  Avenue,  midway  between  Mobile  and 
Spring  Hill.  The  location  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  health 
and  educational  pursuits. 

The  course  of  studies  embraces  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  best 
schools. 

The  Academy  was  founded  in  1833,  and  has  always  been  favored  with 
liberal  patronage. 


Classes  begin  early  in  September  and  close  late  in  June. 
For  particulars  send  to  the  above  address. 


COLLEGE 


OF    THE 

Immaculate  Conception, 

Corner  Common  and  Baronne  Streets, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

This  Literary  Institution,  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  empowered  to  confer 
degrees,  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  S  )ciety  of  Jesus.  Pupils  from  the  time  of  their  arrival 
till  their  departure  are  constantly  secluded  and  superintended.  The  Course  of  Instruction  is  three- 
fold: Preparatory,  Commercial  and  Classical.  French  is  taught  in  three  courses.  The  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  students  is  the  leading  object  of  the  iustructors.  Every  month  a  report  is 
sent  to  parents,  stating  conduct,  progress,  rank  in  class  and  attendance.  Tuition,  payable  in 
advance,  per  month,  $6.00, 

VERY   REV.   JNO.    BRISLAN,   S.  J.,    President. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

FOUNDED    IN    1727. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

The  first  Educational  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies  in  the  United  States. 
Vast  and  commodious.  Very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Re- 
nowned for  the  solid  education  there  imparted  and  for  the  great  facility  to  be  ac- 
quired in  writing  and  speaking  the  French  and  English  languages  with  equal 
fluency.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Fancy  ^'ork 
and  Plain  Sewing.     Send  for  Prospectus.    Address  Mother  Superior, 

4580  Dauphine.  New  Orleans,  La. 


ROCHE,   DIXON    &    McKAY, 

Succeeding  McKay  &  Roche, 
P^vn^.^ral     Direotors. 

Proprietors  of  WAVERLY   STABLES, 
57  and  59  N,  Royal  Street. 
MOBILE,    ALA. 


J.  BENDER, 
Deciles      ir*      GUIV8, 

Pocket   Knives,  Fishing  Tackle.  Razors, 
Shaving  Sets,  Fancy  Goods,  Etc. 


Razors  put  in  Order. 
52  Dauphin  Street, 


Repairing  neatly  done 
MOBILE,   ALA. 
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Co. 


Wholesale  Grocers 
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Liquor  Dealers, 


Nos.  9,  II  and  13  N.  Commerce  Street, 


MOBILE,  ALA. 


z  WAREHOUSES :  14, 54  and  56  S.  Commerce  St.  1 
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J.  C.  MILES,  President.  D.  J.  McDONALD,  Sect'y  and  Treas. 

YELLOW  PINE  LIMBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Rough  and  Dressed  Yellow  Pine  Lumber. 


RIFT  SAWN  FLOORING  A  SPECIALTY. 


GULF  CITY  MILLS,  Head  of  Water  Street,  Mobile  Ala. 
YELLOW  PINE  LUMBER  MILLS,  at  Yellow  Pine,  M.&0.R.R. 

MAIN    OFFICE    AT 

d.  j.  Mcdonald  &  co. 
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WORKS. 

COR.    ROYAL    AND    ST.    LOUIS    STS. 

FIRST  CLASS  JOBS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Our  Credentials  are  our  Own  Work,   ---a 

We  have  the  eontraet  for  ereeting  the  Semmes  JVIonument 
and  the  Spring  J-UU  College  {Mortuary  Chapel. 


Blankbooks,  Stationery,  Lithographing, 
— — Job  Printing. 

324  Camp  Street.  ivEW    orer^iSJViv^.  321  Bank  Place. 

Typewriter  Ribons  and  Supplies.         Agency  Hammond  Typewriter. 


J.    M.     CERDA, 

WHOLESALE 

Oyster  Packer  and  Fish  Dealer, 

My  Oysters  are  taken  direct  from  the  shell 
and  shipped,  retaining  their  original  flavor, 
and  keeping  longer  than  any  fresh  Oysters 
shipped  South. 

No.  45  S.  Water  St.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 


C  .     B  U  RKE  , 

Wholesale   and  Retail   Dealer  in  HA- 
VANA and  DOMESTIC   CIGARS, 
Manufactured    TOBACCO, 
SMOKERS'  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  ETC. 

Cor.  Royal  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


McDonald.  March  &  Co. 

MARBLE  WORKS  CO. 
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GRAVESTONES, 
^i^TEIiS,  Ete. 
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Fully  up  to  Designs  and  Specifications,    Parties 
will  do  well  to  confer  with  us  before  mAking 
any  Contracts  for  Monuments  or  Stone- 
work elsewhere. 

Royal,  bet.  St.  Louis  &  St.  Anthony, 
MOBILE,  ALA. 


G.  Mertz.      C.  G.  Ibach.      F.  F.  Grotz. 

Mertz,  Ibach  &  Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Grain,  Flour,  Fruits  and  Fertilizers, 
Country  Orders  Promptly  Attended  To. 

4  and  6  N.  Commerce  Street. 
4  and  (5  N.  Front  Street. 

MOBILE,  ALA. 


CUNNINGHAM  HARDWARE  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Hardware,  Stoves, 

Cutlery,  Hollow  Ware, 
Plows,  Iron,  Steel, 

Sweeps,  Etc. 

Nos.  8,  10  and  12  S.  Commerce  St. 
MOBILE,  ALA. 
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4  ON  THE  CUPOLA  || 

BY  NIGHT.  I 


O  Night!  O  Peace  transcendent! 
Thou  silent  psalm  to  me ! 

Alone  and  independent, 
I  gaze  and  list  to  thee  : 

Thy  glow  is  all-resplendent, 
Thy  voice — eternity ! 

Soft  Moon  !  't  is  thine  the  hour 
When  breeze  o'er  brooklet  blows, 

And  mocking-bird  in  bower 
Dreams  loud  the  tune  he  knows, 

And  every  tree  and  flower 
In  happiness  repose ! 

Thou  Queen  !  where  art  thou  going 
Along  the  path  of  space  ; 

Thy  ruby  beams  bestowing 
With  more  than  maiden  grace  ? 

How  kind,  'mid  zephyrs  blowing, 
Thy  smile,  O  Virgin  Face ! 
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When  thou  art  near,  O  never 
Can  Earth  allure  my  love  ; 

But  still,  with  fond  endeavor, 
I'm  sighing,  with  the  dove, 

To  float  all  bright  forever, 
Like  thee,  in  realms  above  ! 

Ye  Stars!  ye  pearls  ablazing 
In  skies  all  silver-hued  ! 

Doves !  Angels  !  ever  gazing 
Where  mortals  ne'er  intrude, 

Adoring,  hoping,  praising, 
In  fixed  beatitude! 

Ah  !  could  my  soul  but  borrow 
Your  rays  of  golden  light ! 

Their  calm  dispels  my  sorrow 
And  opens  to  my  sight 

The  everlasting  morrow 
That  dawns  beyond  the  night. 

Farewell !  the  morning  calleth — 
The  sun  breaks  o'er  the  bay — 

But  Night !  thy  love  enthralleth, 
That  bore  my  heart  away  ! 

Whatever  fate  befalleth 
Is  lit  with  stars  to-day  ! 

John  H.  Ryan,   'oi 


HON.  FRANK  E.  CORBETT. 


[Nthe  death  of  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Oorbett,  '84,  a  most  promising 
career  has  been  cut  short  at  its  very 
beginning.  Strengthened  by  the 
last  rites  of  holy  Church,  he  passed 
away  March  14,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  at  Butte, 
Montana,  where  he  was  filling  with 
distinction  the  important  position 
of  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate. 

Born  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1864,  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  his  parents  moved  to  Stock- 
ton, Texas,  and  later  on  to  Mobile, 
Ala.  Having  entered  Spring  Hill 
College  in  First  Grammar  Class,  he 
completed  his  course  in  1884,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and 
bearing  with  him  the  Gold  Medal 
for  the  English  Prize  Essay. 

He  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself,  as  he  had  done 
at  Spring  Hill,  by  his  serious  ap- 
plication and  his  brilliant  success, 
carrying  once  more  the  prize  for 
the  best  English  Essay. 

Having  completed  his  law 
course,  Mr.  Corbett,  acting  upon 
Horace  Greely's  advice  to  young 
men,  ivent  West,  and  established 
himself  at  Butte,  Montana.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  genial  bearing, 
as  well  as  the  professional  merit  of 
the  gifted  young  lawyer,  raised 
him  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
District  Court.  Having  served 
one  term  in  that  capacity,  be  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Butte,  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he 
became  associated   with  many  of 


the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  West. 
As  a  mining  attorney,  Mr.  Corbett, 
at  the  time  of  his  premature  death, 
already  stood  in  the  front  rank. 

He  numbered  his  friends  among 
all  classes  of  society — the  high 
and  the  low,  the  haughty  and  the 
humble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  whom  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  city  attor- 
ney, he  had  to  prosecute  for 
offenses  against  the  law.  Yet 
even  these  now  regret  his  death 
as  keenly  as  do  those  who  ever 
were  his  friends. 

That  Mr.  Corbett  had  found  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  State  which  he  had 
made  his  home,  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  glowing  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory  in  the  Daily 
Press  of  Butte,  Montana;  by 
the  impressive  meetings  of  the 
Bar  and  other  prominent  associa- 
tions, held  in  his  honor,  to  adopt 
resolutions  of  respect;  by  the 
touching  words  of  many  attorneys 
and  statesmen  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  close  contact. 

From  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Bar  Association,  we  quote  the 
following: 

11  We  would  Dot  employ  fulsome 
eulogy  concerning  him.  His  character, 
his  standing  at  the  bar,  and  his  mem- 
ory do  not  require  it.  His  ripe  scholar- 
ship, his  keen  intellect,  his  gentleness 
of  character,  his  delicate  and  nice  sense 
of  honor,  his  steadfast  purpose  in  up- 
holding the  right  and  opposing  the 
wrong,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

"  He  possessed  rare  qualities  of  heart 
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and  mind  and  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  lawyer  such  learning 
and  ability  as  placed  him  among  the 
first  of  his  profession  and  caused  him 
to  be  greatly  admired  by  his  brethren 
of  the  bar. 

"He  was  individual  and  impressed 
one  with  the  strong  elements  of  his 
character.  He  had  an  unusual  mental 
equipment  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  the  graces  of  his  manner,  his  elo- 
quence, fairness,  generosity,  manliness 
and  uniform  courtesy  made  us  all  re- 
spect and  love  him. 

"  Such  characters  are  not  soon  for- 
gotten by  their  associates  and  with 
this  bar  the  name  of  Frank  E.  Corbett 
will  always  remain  in  tenderest  mem- 
ory and  the  recollection  of  his  beauti- 
ful life,  his  ambitions,  his  successes, 
his  affectionate  devotion  to  those  he 
loved,  his  kind  and  considerate  regard 
for  all,  his  untimely  death  in  the  prime 
of  life  with  his  work  just  begun,  will 
always  touch  our  hearts." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  fol- 
lowing the  resolutions,  Mr.  Jesse 
B.  Roote,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said : 

"  Frank  E.  Corbett  possessed  a  com- 
bination of  rare  qualities,  seldom  found 
in  any  one  man,  which  won  for  him  the 
admiration  and  the  love  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

"The  ripe  scholarship,  the  intellec- 
tual attainments  and  the  gentle  nature 
of  Mr.  Corbett  fitted  him  for  a  first 
place  among  his  fellows.  No  one  at 
the  bar  of  this  court  possessed  a  more 
brilliant  mind.  He  was  a  forceful, 
logical,  brilliant  and  magnetic  speaker. 
In  his  work  he  was  painstaking  and 
thorough.  He  had  a  nice  and  a  delicate 
sense  of  honor.  He  was  courteous  and 
considerate,  especially  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  to  his  less  in- 
formed brethren.  He  was  loyal  and 
true. 

"  The  genius  of  Mr.  Corbett,  his 
wonderful  intellect,  his  generous  and 
kind   nature   won   for   him   an   envied 


honor.  He  was  great  in  every  station 
of  life,  but  it  was  as  friend,  companion 
and  neighbor,  that  we  saw  him  tower- 
ing in  all  the  majesty  of  his  greamess. 
Asa  friend,  how  true,  gentle  and  good  ! 

"As  an  orator  he  possessed  a  bold- 
ness, an  energy,  an  originality  and  a 
simplicity  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  forceful  and  interesting  speakers 
of  Montana.  It  can  be  said  of  him  (as 
it  was  of  the  great  Webster),  '  that  he 
clothed  his  ideas  for  the  occasion,  and 
if  the  crisis  demanded,  they  stood 
naked,  in  all  their  native  majesty, 
armed  with  a  power  which  would  not 
bend  to  the  passion,  but  only  stood  to 
conquer  the  reason.' 

"Frank  Corbett  was  a  good  and  a 
great  man.  Let  us  emulate  his  worthy 
example.  He  has  left  us  a  legacy  for 
which  we  should  be  grateful.  His  life 
and  his  memory  will  be  a  rebuke  to 
factional  strife  and  sectional  jealousy. 
The  tomb  that  will  mark  his  last  rest- 
ing place  will  be  a  place  where  patriot- 
ism and  integrity  and  friendship,  when 
they  despond,  will  go,  look  and  live." 

Words  like  these,  which  we 
might  easily  multiply,  show  in 
what  esteem  Mr.  Corbett  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
Space  will  allow  us  but  one  more 
quotation  :  it  is  taken  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  "  Daily  Inter  Moun- 
tain," of  Butte,  under  date  of 
March  14th,  1901  :— 

"  Frank  E.  Corbett  was  of  a  refined 
nature,  finely  educated,  highly  culti- 
vated and  of  great  intellectual   power. 

"  His  chosen  profession  was  the  law, 
for  which  his  natural  abilities  qualified 
him  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  a 
forceful,  impressive  pleader,  gifted  with 
a  voice,  a  presence  and  a  manner  which 
never  failed  to  command  attention  and 
respect,  and  which,  supplemented  by 
his  pure  diction,  finished  rhetoric  and 
convincing  reasoning,  made  it  a  rare 
pleasure  to  listen  to  his  charming  ora- 
tory.    His  great   abilities  had  already 
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made  for  him  a  high  place  at  the  Mon- 
tana bar,  and  had  he  been  permitted  to 
live  he  would  have  reached  the  very- 
forefront  of  his  noble  profession. 

"  Socially,  Frank  E.  Corbett  will  be 
missed  as  would  no  other  man  in  this 
community,  and  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates will  mourn  him  deeply.  They 
were  always  glad  when  he  appeared 
among  them;  they  rejoiced  in  his  com- 


panionship, for  he  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  every  gathering ;  delighted  all  with 
his  vivid  imagination,  his  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  his  scintillating  wit, 
which  fascinated  without  inflicting 
pain.  His  personality  was  charming 
and  few  ever  came  within  its  radius 
who  were  not  held  captive  by  his  at- 
tractive graces  of  mind   and   manner." 

John  G.  Scott,  '04. 


FROM  THE  HILL-TOP. 


I^OTHING  could  be  more  un- 
*  promising  than  a  stranger's 
first  impression  on  alighting  from 
a  train  in  the  city  of  Mobile.  The 
first  judgment  formed  by  such  a 
stranger  would  certainly  be  very 
unjust  to  the  historic  character  as 
well  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
this  ancient  seaport.  When  he 
looks  around  on  the  depot,  or 
rather  on  the  lack  of  one,  he  must 
consider  the  city  as  unprogres- 
sive,  or  even  as  waning  in  its  com- 
merce. When,  however,  his  eye 
takes  a  wider  range,  and  sees  the 
dark  funnel  of  many  an  ocean 
steamer  close  by  at  the  wharves, 
perhaps  his  opinion  of  her  com- 
merce will  change;  though  the 
narrow  towing  river  where  the 
ships  are  anchored  may  bring  a 
derisive  smile  to  his  lips  as  he  re- 
calls the  grand  synonyms  of  Gulf 
City,  or  Queen  City  of  the  Gulf, 
which  her  citizens  are  so  fond  of 
applying  to  Mobile.  Neither  gulf 
nor  bay  is  to  be  seen  just  here. 
Still  the  traveler  would  do  well  to 
reserve  his  judgment,  and  resolve 
to  see  more   before  forming  a  set- 


tled opinion  of  the  people  or  the 
place. 

Some  of  the  streets  manifest  the 
narrow,  winding  tendencies  pecu- 
liar to  cities  founded  in  the  colon- 
ial period;  and  several  of  the 
names  of  streets  and  parks,  such 
as  Dauphin,  Bienville,  St.  Francis, 
Annunciation,  manifest  by  their 
Catholic  sound,  or  their  historic 
significance,  the  early  occupation 
of  Mobile  by  Frenchman  and  Span- 
iard, before  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  The  flags  of 
France,  England  and  Spain  floated 
successively  over  the  settlement 
during  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  as  you  enter  Government 
street,  the  fashionable  residence 
street  of  the  city,  you  see  evidence 
that  for  a  time  at  least  the  flag  of 
the  Confederacy  was  dominant 
here.  There  stands  the  statue  of 
Admiral  Semmes,  the  daring  com- 
mander of  the  Alabama,  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  this 
city  where  he  spent  his  declining 
years.  Higher  up  in  the  same 
street  is  a  historical  monument  of 
a  war  more  remote  from  our  days, 
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the  Crawford  House,  which  has 
the  peaceful  glory  of  having  en- 
tertained Gen.  Lafayette,  whose 
name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  war  for  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  But  the 
attention  is  attracted  more  by  the 
natural  beauties  resulting  from 
the  soil  and  climate  than  by  archi- 
tectural or  historical  influences. 
Mobile  has  thus  far  escaped  that 
ambition  of  modern  builders, 
namely,  the  Babel  called  a  sky- 
scraper. Its  houses  have  a  con- 
servative and  homelike  appear- 
ance that  is  by  no  means  displeas- 
ing. This  effect  is  in  great  meas- 
ure due  to  the  beautiful  shade 
trees  that  abound  everywhere. 
Live  oaks  appear  with  great  fre- 
quency, magnolias,  with  their 
glistening  leaves,  and  here  and 
there  rose  vines  growing  with 
riotous  luxuriance,  and  drooping 
over  the  sidewalk  from  fence  or 
railing,  apparently  neglected  and 
overlooked. 

To  obtain  at  one  glance  a  view 
of  the  city  and  its  surroundings, 
no  position  is  so  well  adapted  as 
the  summit  of  Spring  Hill,  the  hill 
of  babbling  fountains,  a  name 
which  the  place  does  not  belie, 
for  here  rise  innumerable  crystal 
streams  of  icy  coolness.  From 
this  hill-top  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  the  eye  gazes  on  a  truly  mag- 
nificent scene.  Far  below  us,  the 
river  appears  like  a  vein  of  silver 
in  its  sinuous  windings,  until  it 
sweeps  by  the  city  and  enters  the 
splendid  bay.  To  the  south  this 
body  of  water  extends  as  far  as 
the    eye  can  reach,  with   many  a 


lofty  bluff  on  its  well-wooded 
shores.  The  bay  is  dotted  with 
sails,  while  here  and  there  floats 
the  dark  smoke  cloud  of  the  pass- 
ing steamer.  This  scene  now  so 
peaceful  shows  no  sign  of  battle 
or  bloodshed ;  but  beneath  the 
waves  are  the  whitened  bones  of 
many  a  brave  sailor  and  the 
mouldering  ribs  of  gallant  ships, 
that  met  their  fate  in  the  fierce 
contest  of  North  and  South. 
Nearer  to  us  lies  the  city,  the 
spires  of  the  Cathedral  prominent 
over  all,  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light. Still  nearer,  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  monastic  pile 
of  buildings,  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  with  splendid  chapel 
and  spacious  grounds.  More  to 
the  right  appears  the  spire  of  St» 
Mary's,  where  Father  Eyan  wrote 
those  stirring  lyrics  that  com- 
memorate so  nobly  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  and  its  flag,  and  heroic 
chieftains. 

From  spire  and  tower  the  eye 
turns  to  the  dense  masses  of  foli- 
age that  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where, both  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  The  long  rows  of  stately 
spreading  oaks  that  run  the  entire 
length  of  some  streets  greatly 
diminish  the  almost  tropical  heat 
of  this  southern  clime.  As  one 
advances  from  the  river  front  the 
residences  assume  a  villa-like  ap- 
pearance, and  their  surroundings 
are  as  picturesque  as  they  are 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the 
dwellers.  Perhaps  this  mansion 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  once 
the  luxurious  home  of  some  cot- 
ton king,  or  some  lord  of  the  soil,. 
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until  civil  strife  made  desolate  its 
beauty,  and  snatched  wealth  and 
power  from  the  owner.  But  there 
it  stands,  still  splendid  despite 
the  desolation,  and  still  possess- 
ing an  air  of  grandeur  and  stabil- 
ity. An  ample  veranda  surrounds 
the  house ;  the  entrance  is  through 
the  shade  of  a  long  alley  of  arch- 
ing trees,  forming  a  canopy  whose 
coolness  is  best  appreciated  when 
the  sun  is  high  in  the  cloudless 
sky  of  summer.  The  surrounding 
woods  of  pine  and  juniper  give  a 
resinous  odor  to  the  breeze,  while 
beneath  their  shade,  where  the 
soil  is  moist  with  innumerable 
springs,  grow  the  Turkish  acacia, 
and  giant  ferns  of  many  varieties, 
whose  fronds,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  give  a  tropical  appearance 
to  the  scene.  From  the  branches 
of  the  shade  trees  hangs  pendent 
the  drowsy-looking  Spanish  moss, 
just  swaying  in  the  breeze,  and 
adding  to  the  shade  of  the  foliage. 
The  whole  scene  is  suggestive  of 
ease  and  repose.  It  is  restful  as 
the  very  name  of  Alabama,  "Land 
of  rest."  It  seems  like  the  charmed 
country  of  the  Lotus-eaters: 


"In   the   afternoon   they  came   into   a 

land 
"In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
"All  round   the  coast  the  languid  air 

did  swoon. 

"Bordered    with  palm,    and    many    a 

winding  vale 
"And  meadow  set  with   slender  galin- 

gale; 
"Aland  where  all  things  always  seemed 

the  same." 

But  this  spell  of  peace  and  repose 
is  rudely  broken,  for  up  the  hill 
climbs  the  trolley  with  its  busy 
hum  and  rattle,  so  typical  of  the 
worry  and  ceaseless  activity  of 
city  life  and  of  restless  occupa- 
tion. Even  more  rudely  still  is 
banished  the  dream  of  quiet  con- 
templation by  a  ringing  cheer 
from  the  southern  slope  of  the 
hill.  Looking  in  that  direction 
we  see  a  cupola  rising  amid  ter- 
raced lawns,  and  beautiful  par- 
terres, and  sparkling  fountains ; 
and  as  we  look  and  listen  the 
cheers  rise  again  and  again,  and 
we  know  that  this  is  no  land  of 
drowsy  listlessness,  these  are  no 
Lotus-eaters,  but  the  embodiment 
of  life  and  activity — the  college 
nine  at  a  baseball  game. 

Joseph  M.  Walsh,  '03. 


LOUIS  VEUILLOT'S  WILL. 


From  the 

Now  lay  my  pen  down  by  my  side, 
And  place  this  volume  'neath  my  feet. 

Set  on  my  heart  the  Cross,  my  pride, 
Then  nail  me  in  my  last  retreat. 

When  o'er    my  grave    you've    told  the 
prayer, 

Raise  ye  a  cross  or  stone  for  me, 
And  have  these  words  engraven  there  : 

"I  have  believed  and  now  I  see." 


French. 

Then  may  you  say,  "Now  doth  he  take 
His  sleep,  life's  toils  and  sorrows  o'er." 

Nay  rather  say,  "He's  now  awake; 
"He  sees  what  filled  his  dreams  before." 

1  trust  in  Jesus — blush  of  shame 

Ne'er  stung  my  cheek  at  His  decree: 

When  God's  last  judgment  I  shall  claim. 

He  will  not  be  ashamed  of  me. 

02. 


TO  A  HUMMING-BIRD. 


Light  of  the  flora  wild, 
Thou  who  art  Nature's  child, 

Beauteous    humming-bird,   happy    thine 
hours ; 
Spending  thy  summer-life 
Far  from  all  din  and  strife, 

Buzzing  forever  amid  the  gay  flowers. 

Envious,  honeyed  task — 
Thine  ev'ry  flower  to  ask 

For  its  sweet  nectars  throughout  the  long 
day; 
And  when  thy  cheer  is  done, 
Gilt  with  the  glancing  sun, 

Bright-winged  beauty  thou  soarest  away  ! 

Darting  from  flower  to  flower, 
Sipping  their  dewy  shower, 

Thine  is  a  life  that  is  gladsome  and  free. 
Should  thou  but  care  to  rest, 
Come,  be  my  welcome  guest — 

Wilt  thou  abide  as  a  captive  with  me  ? 


Then,  in  a  golden  cage, 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  a  page, 
If  thou  but  choose  it  to  be  thy  new  home. 

Ah  no  !  thy  pitapat 

Telleth  me  plainly  that 
Nature,  a  vagabond,  loveth  to  roam  ! 

Thou  art  a  pretty  mite, 
Gladding  the  sense  of  sight ; 
Seeming  endowed  with  the   God-gift  of 
thought. 
Keen  is  thy  sorting  power, 
Choosing  no  other  flower 
Save  that  whose  chalice  with  sweetness 
is  fraught ! 

Wont  as  thou  art  to  range, 
Wouldst  thou  thy  lot  exchange 

Daily  to  live  such  another  as  I  ? 
Ah  !  now  so  blithe  and  free, 
Sad  were  the  change  to  thee, 

Thou  who  hast   never  known  sorrow  or 
sigh  ! 


Light  of  the  spangled  wilJ, 
Thou  who  art  Nature's  child, 

I'll  not  debar  thee  the  bright  sunny  day; 
Still  'mid  the  varied  flowers 
Spend  thy  life's  joyous  hours ; 

Free  with  God's  freedom  go  flitting  away ! 

"EYON." 


STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


'HpHE  name  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
-L  son  is  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  Southern  people  with  heroic 
courage  and  military  genius  of  a 
high  order;  and  the  admiration 
felt  for  him  in  the  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy has  only  increased  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  His  character 
and  achievements  appear  all  the 
brighter  in  the  light  of  history. 
His  career  was  distinguished  by  a 
nobleness  of  purpose,  and  a  high 


sense  of  honor,  such  as  were  mani- 
fested by  few  military  leaders  of 
his  day.  It  is  true  that  the  New 
England  poet,  Whittier,  has  made 
of  this  great  Confederate  chieftain 
the  leader  of  a  "rebel  horde"  on  a 
"rebel  raid;"  and  so  the  New  Eng- 
land school  boy  has  declaimed  him 
in  the  verses  of  Barbara  Fritchie. 
According  to  this  legend,  for  legend 
it  is,  when  the  Confederate  army 
was  marching  through  Frederick, 
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"A  shadow  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame 
"Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came" 

at  the  rebuke  of  the  patriotic 
daine,  Barbara  Fritchie.  But  the 
blush  of  shame  is  a  myth,  as  well 
as  Barbara  and  her  flag.  A  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  Jackson's  military 
career  shows  that  he  was  ever 
distinguished  for  chivalrous  honor 
and  loyalty  in  his  profession  as  a 
soldier. 

Jackson's  early  life  was  beset 
with  privations  and  difficulties. 
When  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  his  father  died,  and  young 
Jackson  was  obliged  henceforth 
to  earn  his  bread  by  working  on  a 
farm.  In  the  winter  months  he 
attended  school  and  he  always 
cherished  an  ambition  to  carve 
out  his  own  path  in  life  and  secure 
an  honorable  independence. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  felt 
himself  impelled  towards  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  with  character- 
istic promptness  and  determina- 
tion he  set  out  on  foot  from  his 
home  in  Harrison  county,  Vir- 
ginia, for  Washington,  being  de- 
sirous to  secure,  if  possible,  an 
appointment  as  cadet  at  West 
Point.  On  his  arrival  at  the  capi- 
tol  he  called  on  the  congressman 
of  his  district  and  presented  his 
petition.  The  congressman  con- 
ducted him,  travel-stained  and 
weary  as  he  was,  to  the  war  de- 
partment, where  he  received,  to 
his  great  joy,  a  warrant  appoint- 
ing him  to  a  cadetship.  His  course 
at  the  military  academy  was  by 
no  means  brilliant.  Jackson  was 
reserved  and  ungainly  in  manner, 
and  his  early  education  had  been 


neither  solid  nor  complete.  How- 
ever by  earnest  and  untiring  in- 
dustry he  succeeded  in  complet- 
ing his  course,  and  in  1846  re- 
ceived his  commission  and  was 
immediately  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  in  Mexico  where  General 
Taylor  was  then  conducting  the 
war. 

During  the  Mexican  war  no  offi- 
cer rose  so  rapidly  to  distinction 
as  the  young  Virginian.  This  un- 
known youth  had  in  the  brief 
space  of  seven  months  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  generals,  and 
was  promoted  from  the  ranks  of 
second  lieutenant  to  that  of  major 
as  reward  for  his  services.  On  one 
occasion,  when  his  men  feared  to 
advance  along  a  road  that  was 
swept  by  a  storm  ot  shot  and 
shell,  he  advanced  alone  and 
calmly  walked  up  and  down  amid 
the  fiery  hail,  calling  out  to  his 
followers,  "  Come  on,  this  is  noth- 
ing; you  see  they  cannot  hurt  me.77 

The  climate  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, told  powerfully  upon  his 
health,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
finding  himself  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  military  duties,  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  following 
the  dictates  of  that  high  sense  of 
honor  which  marked  his  character. 

Jackson,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  allow  his  talents  or  his 
time  to  be  frittered  away  in  idle- 
ness. He  held  a  professorship  in 
the  Virginia  military  institute  un- 
til the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
when  the  Virginia  convention  sent 
him  to  command  the  Southern 
forces  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Every 
history  of  the  civil  war  tells  the 
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story  of  Jackson's  daring  general- 
ship and  his  splendid  victories. 
It  was  at  the  battle  of  Manassas 
that  he  received  the  name  by 
which  he  is  now  known.  There 
it  was  that  General  Lee  rallied 
his  flying  soldiers  by  exclaiming, 
"  There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a 
stone  wall."  Since  that  day  of 
fierce  battle  he  has  been  known  as 
Stonewall  Jackson.  His  baptis- 
mal name,  Thomas  Jonathan,  was 
forgotten,  and  his  veritable  christ- 
ening in  the  popular  mind  was 
the  moment  when  amid  blood  and 
fire  he  received  the  name  that  ex- 
pressed the  immovable  courage 
of  his  soldierly  character. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  fate 
of  this  gallant  hero.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  he  was  stricken  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  bold  genius  was  of 
the  utmost  need  to  the  Southern 
cause.  He  fell,  not  in  the  heat  of 
battle  nor  by  the  hand  of  an  en- 
emy, but  by  the  error  of  his  own 
followers,  men  who  would  have 
followed  him  to  death,  and  who  had 


supreme  confidence  in  his  genius. 
He  had  passed  unhurt  through 
so  many  hard-fought  battles,  and 
had  calmlylooked  on  so  many  fields 
of  carnage,  that  people  almost  be- 
lieved him  invulnerable  and  be- 
yond the  common  reach  of  fate. 

The  eve  of  the  battle  of  Ohan- 
cellorsville  marked  the  end  of  his 
career,  and  his  death  was  a  severer 
loss  to  the  Southern  cause  than 
would  have  been  a  defeat  in  apitch- 
ed  battle.  His  wounds  proved 
fatal,  but  they  were  borne  with  the 
same  fortitude  that  had  sustained 
him  in  many  a  critical  hour  and 
desperate  venture  on  the  field. 
His  loss  was  irreparable.  No  one 
could  hold,  as  he  held,  the  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  South;  and  though  he  passed 
away  all  too  soon,  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  struggled  was  lost, 
still  his  noble  character  and  his 
brilliant  achievements  will  live 
forever  in  the  grateful  memories 
of  the  people  of  the^South. 

John  J.  Schneider,  '01. 


AD  MARIAM. 


Esther  insignis  meruit  tyranni 
Gratiam  felix,  oculos  torosque; 
Fortis  et  Judith  populum  redemit, 
Hoste  perempto. 


Dulcis  at  quantum  facinus  Maria 
Edidit,  mundo  referens  salutem  ! 
Virgo  enim  Regi  placuit  Supremo 
Immaculata. 


Terra  Reginam  parit  alma  Coeli ; 
Terra  ccelesti  Dominam  dat  aulae  ; 
Consonet  coelum,  resonetque  terra  : 
"Vive  Redemptrix  !  " 


Joseph  M.  Walsh,  '03. 
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FATHER  AND  CHILD. 


A  STORY  IN  VERSE. 


A  man  amid  the  sea-foam  toss'd  ! 

A  bark  amid  the  billows  lost ! 

A  seething  ocean  everywhere  ! 

A  shriek— a  smothered  cry— a  prayer  ! 

A  little  child,  in  prayerful  form  ; 

A  chapel  high  above  the  storm  ; 

A  soft  light  streaming  down  the  aisle — 

A  voice  !  a  ray  of  hope  !  a  smile  ! 

All  dark  above,  all  dark  below, 

All  demon-like  the  billows  flow; 

Where    shoals    have    shattered    vessels 

strong, 
They  bear  him  on  their  crest  along. 

"O  angels  !     On  your  wings  of  might, 
O,  waft  him  gently  home  to-night ! 
O,  Jesus  !     Guide  him  to  the  shore  ! 
Bear  him  safe  home  forevermore  !  " 

"I  gasp!     The  cold  is  on  my  brow! 
My  home,  my  child,  God  help  me  now  !  " 
And  now  he  sinks  beneath  the  main, 
Now  rises  with  the  wave  again. 

"Sweet  Jesus  !     Mother's  weeping   sad  ! 
Wilt  thou  make  me  an  orphan  lad? 
No,  no  !     I'll  hie  me  to  the  strand, 
And  see  him  coming  to  the  land  !  " 

He  oped  the  chapel  door.    The  light 
Fell  like  a  meteor  on  the  night ! 
"O  God !     I  see't !     Uphold  me  still ! 
The  chapel-light  upon  the  hill !  " 

His  arms,   new-strengthened,   sweep  the 

brine; 
Like  Bethlem-star,  that  light  divine 
Has  given  sinew  to  his  soul 
Above  the  power  of  rock  or  shoal. 

Hark  to  the  little  running  feet! 
Hark  to  the  words  so  soft  and  sweet ! 
"Father  !  "  he  hears  it  from  the  shore — 
"Father  !     Come  home  forevermore  !  " 

He  touched  the  land ;  he  clasped  his  child 
In  joy  and  ecstasy  all  wild. 
The  lamp  gleamed  softly  from  above, 
And  glistened  on  the  tears  of  love. 


"Edwin,  sweet  boy — not  gone  forever  ! 
Kind  Heaven  willed  we  should  not  sever. 
Behold  the  Sanctuary  Light, 
That  led  me  through  the  storm  to-night !  " 

But  Edwin  told  him  of  the  prayer 
Which  he  had  said  to  Jesus  there. 
"Come,  father,  come  !     Beneath  its  ray 
Come  let  us  kneel  till  break  of  day !  " 

All  bright  and  joyous  did  they  go, 
And  prayed  beneath  its  gentle  glow. 
O,  ever  from  then  they  saw  It  still — 
'Mid  storms,  the  Bright  Light  on  the  Hill ! 

*  *  *  £-  * 

A  cabin  on  the  mountain  side 
Looks  calmly  o'er  the  peaceful  tide. 
Long  years  have  passed — the  man  is  gray, 
And  fever  wears  his  frame  away. 

A  noble  son,  a  friend  to  death, 
Stands  near  to  catch  the  parting  breath. 
"See,  father  !     See  the  Holy  Light 
That  once  did    guide  you  through    the 
night!" 

The  father  turned  his  dying  head — 
He  saw — then  closed  his  eyes  and  said  : 
"O  Jesu!    Bring  me  to  the  shore  !  " 
Then  saw  that  Light  forevermore. 

Hs  4f  MH  3f  3f 

Another  twenty  years  since  then 
Have  smileu  o'er  mountain,  bay  and  glen, 
Another  priest,  our  hope  and  pride, 
Has  nursed  us  on  the  mountain-side. 

'Tis  strange  we  saw  him,  day  and  night, 
Before  the  Sanctuary  Light, 
Still  smiling  as  he  smiled  on  souls 
To  soothe  them  in  their  dying  doles. 

But  hark  !     The  storm  is  raging  loud, 
And  all  the  earth  is  black  with  cloud. 
The  angry  sea,  with  demon  hand, 
Is  rolling  breakers  to  the  land. 

"Where  is  our  father?  "  so  we  said. 
O  woe  to  us  !     We  found  him  dead  ! 
We  found  him  by  the  altar-rail. 
Still  smiling,  but  his  face  all  pale! 


In  stone  we  wrote  his  fate,  his  years, 
While  in  our  hearts  we  wrote  in  tears 
"Before  the  tahernacle-door 
His  Father  called  him  evermore." 


C.  A.  M. 


ENOCH  ARDEN. 


IN  one  small  flower  we  may  con- 
template many  beauties,  and 
admire  the  great  mysterious  pow- 
ers of  nature;  and  in  like  manner 
in  the  minor  productions  of  some 
of  our  great  poets  we  can  find  in- 
dications of  the  same  great  qual- 
ities which  appear  in  their  master- 
pieces. The  Idyls  of  the  King, 
with  their  stately  epic  grandeur 
are  considered  by  the  lovers  of 
poetry  as  the  ripest  and  richest 
fruit  of  Tennyson's  genius.  Not 
less  admirable  in  its  kind  is  "In 
Memoriarn,"  with  its  deep  specu- 
lations on  human  life,  and  pro- 
found moralizing  on  human  events. 
In  Enoch  Arden  the  poet's  theme 
is  not  quite  so  lofty  in  its  charac- 
ter. It  is  the  simple  story  of  a  sea- 
faring man's  sorrows,  but  it  is  told 
with  a  directness,  a  simplicity, 
and  a  sympathetic  earnestness, 
such  as  can  be  found  in  no  other 
of  Tennyson's  productions.  The 
blank  verse  which  Tennyson's  art 
has  rendered  so  smooth  and  sweet, 
is  here  found  to  possess  the  same 
easy  flow  and  musical  cadence  as 
in  the  Idyls,  but  it  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  sentiments  more  natural 
and  heartfelt,  and  of  facts  more 
touching  than  those  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  distant  and  shadowy 
Knights  of  the  Table  Round.  The 
pathos  of  the  story  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  narration  account  for 
the  popularity  of  Enoch  Arden. 
No  poem  of  Tennyson's  is  more 
generally  known;  its  simple  scenes 
can  be  realized  by  everyone,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  ad- 


mirably agrees  with  the  lives  and 
surroundings  of  the  plain  fisher- 
folk  whom  it  represents. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  sea-port  town,  a  scene 
clearly  and  delicately  pictured, 
while  the  master-hand  of  the  ar- 
tist reveals  itself  by  producing 
such  beautiful  effects  by  the  use 
of  the  commonest  and  plainest 
words  in  the  language. 

"  Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left 
a  chasm  : 

"And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yel- 
low sands ; 

"Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow 
wharf 

"In  cluster;  then  a  mouldered  church; 
and  higher 

"A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tow- 
ered mill ; 

"And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray 
down 

"  With  Danish  barrows." 

The  scene  is  presented  to  us 
in  no  vague  outline,  but  with  all 
its  salient  features,  its  various 
tints  and  colors,  brought  out  more 
clearly  against  the  background. 
Here  the  poet  introduces  his  char- 
acters— Enoch  Arden,  a  rough 
sailor  lad,  the  "strong  heroic  soul," 
whose  trials  and  tragic  sorrows 
are  the  burden  of  the  song;  Philip 
Ray,  the  miller's  only  son,  and 
Annie  Lee,  the  cause  of  Enoch's 
early  romance  and  of  his  later 
overwhelming  sorrow.  The  poem 
traces  their  history  from  child- 
hood when  they  played  together 
on  the  beach  till  Enoch's  sad  end 
in  this  same  place  after  his  life- 
long    wanderings    and    mishaps. 
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The  incidents  are  few  and  can 
easily  be  recalled  by  those  who 
have  read  the  poem — the  early 
rivalry  of  the  two  lads  for  Annie's 
love,  how  she  became  Enoch's 
wife,  and  seven  happy  years  ran 
merrily  by.  Then  came  a  change 
in  Enoch  Arden's  fortunes,  and 
he  was  forced,  by  circumstances,  to 
abandon  his  fishing  boat,  and  sail 
as  a  boatswain  on  a  merchant  ship 
bound  for  China.  Shipwrecked 
on  his  return  voyage,  he  was  cast 
upon  a  desert  island,  where  for 
more  than  ten  years  he  lived  in 
solitude,  vainly  from  day  to  day 
expecting  to  see  a  sail  that  might 
deliver  him.  Meanwhile  Enoch's 
wife  and  children  suffer  intense 
sorrow  by  his  prolonged  absence. 
They  are  stricken  with  poverty, 
until  the  generosity  of  Philip  Eay 
provides  for  the  children.  After 
ten  years  of  suffering,  with  all  the 
anguish  of  hope  deferred,  it  be- 
comes the  general  opinion  that 
Enoch  is  dead.  So  thinks  Philip 
Eay,  whose  love  revives  and  he 
seeks  to  marry  Annie  Lee, whom  he 
now  regards  as  a  widow.  Still  the 
marriage  is  deferred  for  a  year, 
and  then  still  further,  but  finally 
there  seems  no  room  for  doubt, 
and  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
Philip  Ray.  Then  follows  the 
rescue  of  Enoch  from  his  lonely 
isle,  his  return  to  his  native 
place,  only  to  find  the  home 
which  he  had  left,  deserted  and 
no  one  left  to  recognize  him. 
Then  he  hears  the  story  of  his 
wife's  trials  and  misfortunes  and 
her  present  happy  lot  after  long 
years  of  waiting,   and  Enoch   re- 


solves, at  whatever  cost  to  him- 
self, to  remain  hidden  and  never 
to  reveal  his  secret  lest  it  should 
destroy  the  happiness  of  those  he 
loves. 

Such  are  the  chief  incidents  of 
the  tale  and  they  are  developed 
with  much  dramatic  interest  by 
the  poet.  The  simple  facts  and 
scenes  are  clothed  in  language  at 
once  clear,  poetic  and  dignified, 
yet  without  affectation  or  pom- 
pous parade.  Enoch's  basket  of 
fish,  is,  "  the  ocean-spoil  in  ocean- 
smelling  osier."  His  simple  trust 
in  God  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
his  parting  words,  when  about  to 
set  out  on  his  hapless  voyage  to 
the  far  East." 

"  Cast    all  your  cares   on    God ;   that 

anchor  holds. 
'•'  Is    he    not  yonder  in   those    utter. 

most  parts  of  the  morning." 

The  happy  gift  of  clothing  every 
day  events  with  choice  and  ele- 
gant expressions,  yet  without 
appearing  stilted  or  far-fetched, 
is  peculiar  to  Tennyson  among 
modern  poets.  At  times  in  his 
more  ambitious  poems,  he  sacri- 
fices strength  of  expression  for 
the  sweet  and  well  modulated 
music  of  his  verse.  But  in  Enoch 
Arden,  the  style  and  subject  are 
admirably  adapted  to  one  another. 
One  scene  in  particular,  the  climax 
of  the  drama  is  extremely  touch- 
ing. The  returned  sailor  has  re- 
solved not  to  make  himself  known, 
but  has  an  intense  longing  to  look 
upon  his  wife  and  children,  but 
fears  that  he  might  be  recognized. 
One  night  he  approaches  the  house 
of  Philip  Ray  and  stealthily  enters 
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the  gate,  and  creeps  close  to  the 
window.  He  sees  before  him  a 
fireside  surrounded  by  happy 
faces,  in  the  evident  enjoyment  of 
comfort  and  contentment.  There 
is  his  son,  a  youth  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  Enoch  himself; 
his  daughter,  a  younger  but  a 
statelier  Annie  Lee ;  and  then  his 
former  rival,  Philip,  sitting  beside 
his  wife.  He  gazes  intently  on  the 
scene,  and  scarce  can  keep  from 
uttering  a  cry,  so  keenly  does  he 
feel  the  sorrow  of  his  lonely  posi- 
tion. But  one  thought  supports 
him,  that  if  his  courage  fails  him, 
if  he  cries  or  faints,  or  yields  to 
the  grief  of  his  heart,  he  will  de- 
stroy all  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  that  fireside.  He  creeps  from 
the  window  as  he  had  approached 
it,  noiselessly  and  sadly,  and  de- 
parts with  a  prayer  on  his  lips,  a 


prayer  that  God  would  strengthen 
him,  and  save  his  loved  ones  from 
partaking  of  his  grief. 

A  year  of  silent  and  hopeless 
toil  in  the  port  brings  Enoch  to 
the  rest  of  the  grave.  He  keeps 
his  secret  well  till  he  is  on  his 
death-bed,  and  then  he  reveals 
himself  to  the  dame  whose  inn 
gave  him  shelter.  To  her  he 
gives  the  message  that  is  to  make 
known  his  return  to  his  family, 
but  she  is  charged  on  oath  not  to 
breathe  a  word  till  Enoch  is  cold 
in  death.  Then  his  children  are 
to  see  his  face,  but  not  his  wife, 
"  For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after 
life." 

Thus  end  the  struggles  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  strong  heroic  soul, 
whose  life  has  been  worthily  sung 
by  the  great  Laureate. 

George  S.  McCarty,  '01. 


F.  J.  B.  ROHMER,  M.D. 


T^OCTOR   F.   J.   B.   ROHMER, 

who  for  twenty-nine  years 
was  connected  with  Spring  Hill 
College,  was  born  at  Rhinau,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Province  of  Alsace,  on  the 
14th  day  of  August,  1812.  He 
was  by  birth  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  an  officer  of  the  Body- 
guard of  the  King  of  Rome. 

His  father,  the  Chevalier  George 
Rohmer,  a  retired  officer  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  Body  Guard,  had 
been  knighted  and  decorated  on 
the  field  of  Austerlitz  by  the  great 
Napoleon   himself,  who   took   off 


his  own  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  pinned  it  on  the  brave 
officer's  breast 

The  family  belonged  to  the  old 
French  nobility,  that  exquisite 
flower  of  Catholic  civilization, 
their  ancestral  home  being  at 
Coutances,  a  quaint  old  town  on 
the  English  Channel.  The  Seig- 
neur of  Coutances  was  also  Colo- 
nel in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
a  master  of  the  King's  Hunt. 

Dr.  Rohmer's  grandfather  ac- 
companied the  Prince  de  Rohan 
on  the  embassy  sent  to  Austria, 
to  close  the  matrimonial  alliance 
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between  the  young  Dauphin  and 
the    Archduchess     Marie    Antoi- 
nette.     In   Vienna    he   met    and 
married  an  Austrian  duchess,  maid 
of  honor   to  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
proud,  brave  woman,  whose  career 
was  marked  by  many  adventures 
during   the  stormy    days   of    the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  through 
her  assistance  that  many  pro- 
scribed persons,  particularly 
among   the    clergy,   escaped 
from  France  and  the  bloody 
guillotine. 

Dr.  Eohmer  was  educated 
in  Strasburg,  then  a  French 
city,  for  the  French  Navy  ; 
but    owing    to     his   father's      ',. 
death  and  many  troubles  re-    Jj 
suiting  therefrom,   he  reluc-    i 
tantly  abandoned  the  career  1 
mapped    out    for    him,    and 
when  a  lad  of  nineteen,  bade 
adieu   to   home,  friends  and 
country  to  seek   his   fortune 
in  the  New  World.     He  came 
to  New  Orleans  in  1832,  and 
soon  left  to  attend  the  medi. 
cal   lectures  of  the  Philadel- 
phiaschool  of  medicine.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  open- 
ing of  a  medical  college  in 
New  Orleans,   in    which    he 
was  proffered  a  resident  stu- 
dentship.    He  graduated  the 
first   year   of   its   existence,    and 
was    immediately    made   Demon- 
strator  of  Anatomy  in  the   same 
institution.      He   was    afterwards 
appointed  resident  Assistant  Sur- 
geon,  the  renowned  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Stone  being  Surgeon.     After 
the  resignation   of  the  latter,  Dr. 
Eohmer   was  offered    the  post  of 


Surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital, 
which  he  declined,  a  lucrative 
practice  having  been  tendered 
him  in  the  Feliciana  Parishes. 

He  afterwards  located  in  Baton 
Rouge,  where  his  learning  and 
great  professional  success,  united 
to  a  noble,  honorable,  chivalrous 
character,  secured   him    universal 


F.  J.  B.  ROHMER,  M.D. 

esteem  and  honor.  His  profes- 
sional acumen  was  marvellous. 
His  friend  and  confrere,  Doctor 
Stone,  used  to  say  that  he  had 
never  known  him  to  fail  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  even  the  obscurest  case. 
In  1856,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  Surgeon 
on  the  Governor's  Staff. 
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Besides  being  a  devoted  student 
of  medical  science,  he  was  ever 
an  ardent  lover  of  all  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  many  learned  societies 
and  men.  Even  in  old  age  his 
interest  in  scientific  progress  and 
public  questions  still  continues. 

A  short  time  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  between  the 
North  and  South,  Dr.  Eohmer  was 
offered  the  position  of  physician 
to  Spring  Hill  College  and  other 
institutions  in  Mobile.  Contrary 
to  the  wish  of  his  many  friends, 
he  accepted,  thinking  he  would 
have  more  time  to  devote  to 
studies  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Soon  after,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Davis,  Surgeon  and  Botanist 
to  the  Confederate  States,  and 
ordered  to  collect  medicinal 
plants.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  establish  at  Mobile  a 
laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of 
medicine.  Medicines  were  con- 
traband, and  the  armies  were  suf- 
fering for  the  lack  of  antiseptics, 
quinine  tinctures,  etc.  The  estab- 
lishment  was  eminently  success- 


ful and  worked  day  and  night  to 
fill  out  orders  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Mobile  was  evacua- 
ted, the  Confederate  Government 
ordered  the  laboratory  and  all  its 
equipments  to  be  destroyed.  Obe- 
dience to  these  orders  caused  his 
arrest  by  the  Federal  General  in 
command,  who  asked  Dr.  Rohmer 
how  he  dared  to  destroy  United 
States  Government  property.  The 
Doctor  replied,  "I  always  dare  to 
do  my  duty,  which  in  this  case 
was  to  obey  my  commanding  offi- 
cer's orders." 

He  was  attending  physician  at 
Spring  Hill  College  from  1856 
until  1885.  He  was  as  conscien- 
tious as  he  was  skillful,  and  during 
his  twenty-nine  years7  connection 
with  the  College,  was  ever  prompt 
not  only  in  making  his  usual  vis- 
its, but  whenever  called  upon,  as 
frequently  happened,  for  extra 
duty. 

He  has  always  met  with  unusual 
success  in  his  practice,  though  for 
many  years  his  advanced  age  has 
forced  him  to  restrict  his  practice 
to  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
T.  Peyton  Norville,  '04. 


AD  LEONEM. 


Si  tibi  quisque  dies  nostros  invitat  amores, 

Sancte  Pater,  quid  tarn  splendida  festa  petent  ? 

Quippe  tibi  miros  Dominus  donavit  honores, 
Et  summo  semper  major  honore  manes. 
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A  NEWSBOY'S  DEATH. 


TN  roaming  the  prairie  fields  or 
in  the  cosy  shade  of  forest? 
have  you  ever  found  a  dead  bird, 
its  sweet  chirp  or  high-pitched 
song  silenced,  its  frisky,  ceaseless, 
tireless  activity  stilled?  There 
are  some  beings  in  this  busy,  noisy 
world  of  ours  that  seem  as  though 
they  cannot  die  nor  yet  grow  old. 
They  have  drunk  of  the  fountain 
of  youth,  "  in  trouble  ever,  in  dan- 
ger oft,  yet  fated  ne'er  to  die." 
And  so  the  newsboy,  blithest  of 
mortals,  like  the  restless  sparrow 
of  our  streets,  ever  flitting  to  and 
fro  in  the  crisp  morning  air, 
waking  the  silent  echoes  with  his 
shrill  cry,  "  Here's  yer  mornin' 
p'yper,"  and  then  with  lower 
notes,  confidential  and  coaxing, 
"  Have  a  paperrr,  sir?"  and  while 
he  pockets  the  nickel,  contending 
with  other  sparrows — I  mean 
urchins — for  another  approaching 
victim.  Dirty  ?  no ;  but  soiled, 
ragged,  gay,  light-hearted,  with 
life  tingling  from  the  battered, 
brimless  hat  to  the  naked  toes,  he 
knows  no  pause,  will  hear  no  re- 
fusal as  he  presses  his  wares  upon 
you.  The  years  may  pass  and  yet 
the  newsboys  seem  to  be  always 
of  the  same  age.  You  know  not 
one  from  the  other ;  careless, 
quarrelsome,  wiry  old  men — not 
children — you  wonder  if  they  ever 
really  grow  as  old  as  they  look, 
and  if  youth  has  not  been  mummi- 
fied in  them  and  they  cannot  die. 
Ah!  you  tell  me  you  have  seen 
some  times  a  dead  bird,  even  per- 
haps— but  that  I  really  cannot  be- 


lieve— a  street  sparrow.  Well,  I 
too  have  seen  a  dying,  a  dead 
newsboy,  and  perhaps  you  would 
care  to  hear  of  it. 

"Oh!  yes,  Fathe  r,"  e  x- 
claimed  the  twenty  boys  whom 
Father  Louis  was  teaching  cate- 
chism. "Please  tell  us."  "Well," 
continued  the  Father,  "you  have 
heard  and  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  have  seen  little  children  of 
happy  homes,  curled  darlings  who 
have  expired  in  their  dainty  nests 
after  a  short  but  happy  life  passed 
in  comfort  and  ease,  dying  in  the 
arms  of  weeping  mothers.  Now 
this  poor  waif,  this  noisy  gamin  of 
the  streets,  who  thought  a  covered 
porch  a  luxurious  couch,  who  was 
not  brought  up,  but  like  Topsy, 
'just  grewed,'  with  scanty  fare,  a 
half  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar  stump 
his  only  luxury,  the  paper  his 
morning  and  evening  exercise ; 
this  ragged  urchin,  as  you  sup- 
pose, had  a  soul  and  knew  it;  and 
independent  of  men,  saucy,  self- 
willed  and  self-reliant,  owned  a 
Father  in  Heaven,  though  none  on 
earth,  and  when  death  came, 
trusted  himself  to  His  infinite 
mercy,  Who  knoweth  even  when 
a  sparrow  dies.  Well,  now  to  my 
story,  for  1  see  you  are  growing 
impatient.  It  was  some  years  ago 
when  I  was  chaplain  of  the  News- 
boys' Home  at  New  Orleans.  The 
matinee  at  the  theatre  was  just 
over,  and  two  of  my  newsboys, 
perched  on  a  dry  goods  box,  dang- 
ling their  naked  feet  in  happy  in- 
dependence,   were    watching   th 
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outsurging  mass  of  people  as  it 
left  the  play  house. 

"I  never  seen  de  likes  of  Noo 
Orleans,"  remarked  Jimmy,  as  he 
slipped  his  soggy  bundle  of  news- 
papers under  his  suspenders ;  "it's 
de  slowest  an'  de  deadest  town  I 
ever  struck  in  my  life.  In  Chi- 
cago, where  I  comes  from,  I  could 
sell  fifty  papers  most  every  day. 
Here,  I—" 

"T  a  i  n't  's  t  o  n  i  s  h  i  n  g  ,"  said 
Frenchy,  jingling  the  nickels  in 
his  pocket,  "why  don't  yu'  hustle 
and  holler  like  a  good  feller? 
Yu'  sell  papers  like  dey  wuz  lot- 
t'ry  tickets  and  yu'  wuz  skeered  a 
cop  would  grab  yu'  and  swear  an 
avidate  'gainst  yu'.  Lemme  tell 
yu',  Jimmy,  't  ain't  de  town  dat's 
slow,  it's  yu';  and  dat  ain't  no  lie 
neider." 

"Well,  Frenchy,  I  used  to  could 
holler  's  loud  's  a  brass  band  be- 
fore, but  den  now  since  some 
days  I  don't  know  wot's  de  matter 
wid  me.  If  I  holler  jess  a  little 
bit  I  can't  catch  my  breaf  no  more; 
and  den  I  feels  jess  like  somebody 
wuz  stickin'  me  wid  a  knife  right 
here  in  my  side.     It's  funny,  eh  f 

"I  taught  yu'  looked  kinder 
funny  dese  days,  Jimmy.  I'm  sure 
yu're  sick.  Anyways,  yu'  hadn't 
oughter  have  come  out  ter  sell 
when  it  rains  like  dis.  Now,  jess 
give  me  dem  papers,  I  knows  yer 
cust'mer8.  I'll  sell  dem  fer  yu. 
Now  dat  yu  belongs  ter  de  Home, 
yu  jess  go  dere  quick  an'  ax  Sister 
Scosclasticar  or  Sister  Ferducar 
ter  put  de  toob  in  yer  mouf  ter 
try  yer  tempcher;  mebbe  perhaps 
you've  got  de  fever  like  dem  oder 


fellers  wot  was  sick  at  de  Home 
las'  year.  An'  if  yu  don't  look 
out  you'll  get  worser  and  mebbe 
die.  Anyways  yu  better  go  ter 
bed ;  I  knows  wot  I'm  talkin' 
'bout,  I  doos." 

"Go  t'  bed  !"  exclaimed  Jimmy, 
scornfully.  "You're  orfully  skeery; 
nex'  ting  I  s'pose  yu'll  be  wantin' 
me  t'  wear  stockin's  an'  an  injin- 
rubber  coat  an'  all  like  dat.  I 
ain't  no  dood,  an'  don't  yu  forgit 
it." 

"All  right,  Jimmy,  jess  's  yu 
please  ;  but  when  yu're  dead  yu'll 
be  mighty  sorry.  Ah  !  here  comes 
Fawder  Louis,  I'm  goin'  ter  tell 
on  yu." 

"Good  day,  Fawder." 

"Good  day,  boys.  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Why  aren't  you 
hustling  with  your  papers  V 

"Jimmy's  sick,  Fawder;  he's 
got  a  pain  in  his  side  an'  he  says 
he  can't  catch  his  breaf  when  he 
hollers." 

I  was  about  to  inquire  of  Jimmy 
what  was  ailing  him  when  he 
asked : 

"How  comes,  Fawder,  some  peo- 
ple can  tell  most  o'  de  time  when 
dey  is  sick?  I  can't." 

"Dere's  many  oder  tings  yu 
can't  tell,  Jimmy,"  put  in  Frenchy. 
"Fer  true,  I  never  seen  de  likes  o' 
yu." 

"An' who's  talkin'  teryuf  re- 
plied Jimmy,  his  black  eyes  snap- 
ping. "I  knows  one  ting,  I  can't 
tell  like  yer,  an'  dat's  a  lie." 

"Yu  couldn't  tell  a  lie  if  yu  seed 
one,"  retorted  Frenchy;  yu're 
so—" 

"Now,    now,  don't  be  fussing,'' 
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I  interposed.  "'Tell  me,  Jimmy, 
what  made  you  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion about  people  knowing  when 
they  are  sick  V9 

"B'cause,  Fawder,  I  feels  sorter 
funny.  I  can't  holler,  I  don't  care 
fer  smokin'  an'  all  like  dat,  an' 
den  my  side  hurts  me  right  dere 
like  I  wuz  stabbed,  an'  I  can't 
catch  my  breaf  sometimes.  I 
don't  wanter  brag,  but  mebbe  I'se 
got  monia  o'  de  chest  like  Sheeny 
had  las'  year  when  he  was  in  bed 
two  weeks  an'  come  so  tin  dat  he 
looked  like  a  pot'cary's  weight, 
fer  true." 

"Well,  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
Home  to  see  the  sick.  Now, 
Jimmy,  you  come  with  me,  and 
you,  Frenchy,  go  sell  your  papers." 

As  we  journeyed  to  the  Home 
many  people  turned  curiously  to 
watch  the  priest  and  the  newsboy 
talking  earnestly  together. 

Arrived  at  the  Home,  I  found 
two  of  the  gang  in  the  yard.  They 
were  having  one  of  their  many 
daily  altercations. 

"Mine's  bigger  dan  yourn,"  said 
one.  "Sister  tole  me  so.  You 
can't  come  wif  any  o'  yer  bluffin' 
on  me,  like  dat,  no,  sirree  !" 

"Who's  talkin'  'bout  bluffin'?" 
replied  the  other,  as  he  made  a 
spring  at  his  companion. 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  inter- 
fere. "Now,  now,  boys,  none  of 
that."  I  said  sternly. 

At  the  sound  of  the  familiar 
voice,  they  looked  around  and 
stood  as  if  petrified. 

"You  two  fellows  are  contin- 
ually fighting,"  I  went  on.    "What's 


the  matter  anyhow?  Why  aren't 
you  out  selling  f 

"Got  a  big  splinter  in  my  foot," 
answered  one,  "an'  he's  got  one 
too,  an'  we  wuz  fussin'  'bout  'em, 
an'  he  says  his'n  is  bigger  dan 
mine;  dat's honest, Fawder.  Gee! 
but  mine  hurted  when  it  sticked 
in  my  foot.  I  jess  dropped  like  I 
was  kilt,  an'  de  foyst  ting  I  knowed 
wuz  dat  I  didn't  know  nuthin'. 
The  fellers  says  I  fainted." 

"Well,  now,  you  must  make 
friends,"  I  said  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand. 

The  two  combatants  shook 
hands,  Stale  rolled  a  cigarette,  lit 
it,  took  several  puffs  and  gave  it 
to  Slow,  saying,  "My  splinter 
ain't  no  bigger  dan  your'n,  they're 
jess  the  same  size ;  I  knowed  it 
all  de  time,  but  I  jess  wanted  ter 
kid  yer,  dat's  all." 

Peace  being  concluded,  I  sent 
Slow  to  call  one  of  the  Sisters. 
She  came  in  a  few  minutes. 

"I'm  afraid  Jimmy  is  sick,"  I 
said  to  her.  "You  had  better  put 
him  to  bed  in  a  separate  room." 
We  then  went  up  to  the  infirmary. 
As  we  neared  the  door  there  was 
a  hum  of  voices  and  a  pattering 
of  feet,  and  a  creaking  of  beds. 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  the  Sis- 
ter, "they  were  up  again.  Please, 
Father,  give  them  a  good  scold- 
ing." 

She  then  left  me,  taking  Jimmy 
with  her. 

During  the  half  hour  I  spent 
with  my  patients  I  was  plied  with 
questions,  ninety  per  cent  of 
which  1  was  unable  to  answer, 
for  the  sweep  of  mind  of  the  aver. 
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age  newsboy  is  as  unfathomable  as 
his  glibness  of  tongue  is  incalcul- 
able. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  infirmary, 
I  met  Dr.  Cullam  just  coming  out 
of  Jimmy's  room. 

"Well,  Doctor,"  I  asked,  "how 
is  little  Jimmy?  Nothing  serious, 
I  hope." 

He  shook  his  head  significantly  : 
"He  has  a  sharp  attack  of  fever," 
he  replied,  "which  1  fear  may  be 
the  precursor  of  something  worse. 
I  cannot  now  pronounce  with  ab- 
solute certainty  on  the  nature  of 
the  case;  however,  on  my  next 
visit,  early  to-morrow  morning,  I 
shall  be  able  to  judge  better  of 
his  condition.  Good-bye,  Father, 
I  must  go  to  another  sick  call." 

I  then  entered  the  room  of  our 
new  patient.  In  a  snow-white  bed 
at  the  further  end,  lay  the  sick 
boy.  At  the  head  sat  a  Sister 
holding  the  little  wrist  and  smooth- 
ing the  feverish  brow.  From  the 
lines  of  thoughtful  care,  not  un- 
mixed with  anxiety  which  I  read 
in  her  countenance,  I  knew  that 
the  child  was  seriously  ill. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Jimmy?"  I 
asked  as  I  approached  the  bed. 

"Pretty  well,  Fawder,  only  I 
feels  kinder  hot;  but  den  I"ll  be 
all  right  to-morrer.  'Course  I 
knows  from  her  face,  Sister  here 
feels  kinder  skeerv  'bout  me.  but 
den  all  de  Sisters  feels  dat  way 
when  enny  of  us  gets  sick.  I 
betcher  two  of  'em  is  goin'  ter 
stay  up  all  night  wid  me ;  I  never 
seen  enny  tin'  like  it;  you'd  tink 
we  wuz  angels,  even  de  worsest 
of  us.     I   don't    b'lieve  my   own 


mudder,  if  I  had  one,  would  do  all 
de  Sisters  doos  for  me." 

And  Jimmy  was  right,  for  I  have 
often  seen  the  Sisters  at  the  News- 
boys' Home  act  as  sick  nurses. 
Seated  by  the  bedside  of  a  suffer- 
ing newsboy,  they  anticipate  his 
every  wish,  minister  to  his  every 
want,  watch  his  every  movement 
with  a  devotion  most  tender  and 
an  affection  as  touching  as  it  is 
disinterested.  Noble  women,  'tis 
their  love  for  our  Lord,  'tis  their 
title  of 'Sisters  of  Mercy'  that  in- 
spires, nay  compels,  them  to  love 
those  wretched  beings  whom  the 
world  abandons  and  despises. 

"Suppose  you  were  to  get  very 
sick,"  I  asked,  "what  would  you 
do,  Jimmy  ?" 

"I'd  go  ter  confession  quick, 
Fawder.  I  ain't  skeered  ter  die, 
fer  true.  You  see,  Fawder,  I  ain't 
got  'most  nuthin'  ter  leave  behind 
me  when  I  dies;  I  ain't  got  no 
houses,  no  money,  an'  all  like  dat; 
an'  den  I  tells  yer  honest,  dis  life 
ain't  all  fun  all  de  time,  'specially 
when  folkses  gets  old.  De  only 
ting  Fd  feel  hard  would  be  ter 
leave  yer,  Fawder,  an'  dat's  hon- 
est— an'  all  dem  Sisters  an'  also 
some  o'  de  gang  ;  but  den  I  knows 
fer  sure  dat  if  I  dies  after  a  good 
confession,  I'd  meet  yer  an'  all  de 
Sisters  an'  most  o'  de  gang  in 
Heaven.  Yer  wanter  hear  me 
now,  Fawder?  I'll  get  finish  quick; 
widout  crowing,  I  ain't  got  many 
sins,  fer  true." 

"Very  well,  Jimmy."  And  forth- 
with he  made  his  confession,  after 
which  he  asked  me  :  "Fawder,  yer 
tink  I've  made  a  good  confession?" 
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"I  am  sure  you  have,  Jimrny." 

"Well,  den,  Fawder,  I  don't  care 
wot  happens  after  dat.  De  only 
ting  is.  if  I  gets  very  sick,  don't 
ferget  ter  trow  lots  of  holy  water 
on  me.  Yer  jess  scoop  it  up  like 
dat  an'  pour  it  down  on  me;  I 
don't  believe  in  none  of  yer  sprink- 
lin'  like  it  wuz  rainin'." 

"All  right,  Jimmy,  I  won't  for- 
get; and  now  I  must  leave  you. 
Good-bye,  take  good  care  of  your- 
self and  obey  the  Sisters  and  the 
doctor's  orders.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Fawder,  an'  much 
'bliged.  Don't  ferget  ''bout  de 
holy  water,  please,  an'  I  won't 
ferget  my  first  communion  ticket." 

Jimmy  was  referring  to  the  list 
of  good  actions  and  good  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  written  on  the 
eve  of  his  first  communion.  That 
list  I  have  kept  most  religiously, 
and  its  perusal  has  often  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.  For  your  edifi- 
cation, boys,  I  will  transcribe  it 
on  the  blackboard. 

So  saying,  Father  Louis  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  a  much  stained 
and  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following  on  the  black- 
board: 

GOOD  AXIONS  OF  JIMMY. 

1.  I  have  lighted  only  once  and 
that  was  only  with  my  little  brud- 
der. 

2.  I  have  studdied  my  Catechism 
hard. 

3.  I  have  ansered  rite  9  times 
without  nobody  helped  me. 

4.  I  havent  made  fun  of  Legs. 

5.  I  have  tried  my  beast  to  pray 
hard. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS  OF  JIMMY. 

1.  I  will  wake  up  Seven  what 
sleeps  most  of  the  time  in  church. 

2.  I  wont  go  wid  bad  boys  what 
talks  bad. 

3.  I  wont  trip  ole  people  on  the 
sidewalks. 

4.  I  wont  chunk  at  Ohinamens 
and  nigers. 

5.  I  wont  sass  the  Sisters. 

6.  I  wont  shoot  craps  with  no- 
body. 

7.  I'll  never  fite  unless  some 
feller  talks  against  my  religion  or 
the  Sisters. 

8.  I'll  never  forget  too  say  my 
prayers  and  when  I  breaks  my 
scafflers  I'll  get  some  more  and 
when  I'm  sick  I'll  go  to  confession 
and  use  plenty  holy  water.  O 
Sacret  Heart  I'm  tryin  my  beast. 

It  was  eight  days  after  Jimmy 
had  taken  to  his  bed.  The  poor 
boy  was  dying  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. His  emaciated  figure  lay 
stretched  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
his  burning  cheek  was  resting  on 
one  hand,  his  eyes  were  restless, 
and  through  his  quivering  lips  his 
heaving  chest  forced  a  breath  that 
came  and  went  with  a  hissing 
sound.  Some  twenty  boys  were 
gazing  with  full  hearts  at  their 
dying  companion;  and  when 
Jimmy  smiled  at  them  in  his  old 
cheery  way,  big  lumps  rose  to 
their  throats  and  tears  to  their 
eyes.  One  of  the  Sisters  stood 
dumb  and  motionless,  as  bent  over 
him  she  listened  to  his  breathing 
and  counted  the  beats  of  his  pulse. 
All  at  once  she  turned  to  me  and 
gave    me  a   look  of  warning.      I 
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raised  my  hand,  breathed  a  last 
absolution  and  made  over  the 
child  the  sign  of  his  redemption. 
Then  turning  to  the  boys,  I  said: 
"Boys,  Jimmy  is  dying,  kneel 
down  and  let  us  pray  for  him." 
And  we  recited  the  prayers  "in 
expiratione." 

"Jimmy,"  the  Sister  whispered 
into  the  child's  ear,  "Jimmy,  you 
are  dying ;  say  alter  me,  "Jesus, 
Mary,  Joseph."  "Jesus,  Mary, 
Joseph,"  the  boy  repeated,  the 
words  faltering  feebly  at  long  in- 
tervals, for  now  his  breath  came  in 
spasmodic,  uneasy  gasps.  "When 
you  are  in  Heaven,"  the  Sister 
said,  "speak  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
about  the  Home,  and  ask  Him  to 
bless  it." 

The  boy  smiled  and  slightly 
bowed  his  head. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  bein'  in  his 
place,"  \  I  heard  one  of  the  boys 
say  as  he  dried  on  his  sleeve  the 
big  round  tears  that  rolled  down 
his  brown  cheeks.  "Me  neider," 
replied  the  other.  "If  Jimmy 
don't  go  ter  Heaven,  dere  ain't 
much  chance  for  me  an'  yer,  an' 
de  gang.  Dat's  wot  yer  gets  fer 
bein'  a  good  Catlic  like  he  always 
wuz.  He  ain't  skeered  ter  die. 
He's  made  de  nine  Fridays,  dat's 
wot's  de  matter  wid  him ;  you  bet 
I'm  goin'  ter  hurry  up  an'  make 
mine." 

Just  then  a  kind  of  spasm 
crossed  the  features  of  the  dying 


boy;  his  lips  trembled  and  his 
hands  clasped  the  crucifix  con- 
vulsively. Bending  his  dying 
looks  on  the  Sister,  he  gasped: 
"Sister, — I — thank — ."  Pie  could 
go  no  further,  but  his  eyes  spoke 
what  his  lips  could  not  utter — 
words  of  love  and  gratitude. 

As  Sisters  and  boys  stood  there 
exchanging  sad  looks  and  fear- 
some whispers,  I  broke  the  solemn 
hush:  "Jimmy  is  dead,"  I  said; 
"he  is  now  before  his  Judge ;  let 
us  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 
And  I  recited  the  "De  Profundis." 


The  following  day  the  little 
newsboy  was  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  the  dead.  There  was  no  long 
line  of  carriages  drawn  by  horses 
with  nodding  plumes;  there  were 
no  coronets  of  flowers  on  the  plain 
white  coffin,  but  I  doubt  if  ever 
there  was  a  funeral  attended  by 
friends  more  true  and  mourners 
more  sincere  than  the  eighty  news- 
boys that  accompanied  Jimmy  to 
his  last  resting  place. 

During  my  fourteen  years  of 
college  life,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  as  well  as  my  consolation 
to  know  many  noble  and  pious 
boys,  who  have  inspired  me  with 
sentiments  of  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, but  none  has  left  in  my  mem- 
ory a  balm  as  sweet  and  as  lasting 
as  Jimmy,  the  little  newsboy. 

A.  C.  P. 
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THE  LAUNCHING. 


A  solemn  stillness  fills  the  air  ; 

A  thousand  eager  eyes 
Turn  where  arrayed  in  streamers  fair 

A  new  made  vessel  lies. 

Like  frightened  bird  in  fetters  tight, 

Scanning  the  water's  crest, 
One  cable  holds  her  from  her  flight — 

A  prisoner  distressed. 

But  see  !  the  rope  is  cut  in  twain  ; 

Forth  with  a  graceful  leap 
She  bounds,  assuming  her  domain 

As  mistress  of  the  deep. 

Still  on  she  moves  with  queenly  grace,. 

On,  o'er  the  trackless  lee; 
Spurning  the  wavelets'  glad  embrace, 

Rejoicing  to  be  free. 

O  ship  !    how  fair  thou  seemest  now  ! 

Thy  sails  are  wind-caressed; 
The  wavelets  silver  at  their  bow, 

Soft  gliding  o'er  their  crest. 

But  ah  !  wierd  fancies  now  disclose 

Thy  form  upon  the  deep; 
And  raging  waves  like  frenzied  foes 

Above  thy  masthead  leap. 

Wild,  whistling  winds  shriek  in  the  storm  : 

Against  the  hidden  rock 
Thou'rt  driven;  and  thy  once  fair  form 

Is  shivered  with  the  shock. 

How  sadly  now  thy  rent  sails  flap  ! 

Thy  spars  the  waters  dip; 
Thy  stranded  hulk  the  breakers  lap; — 

Is  this  thy  fate,  O  ship? 

Man's  soul  is  as  a  new  launched  boat, 

That  on  the  sea  of  time 
Seems  first  in  queenly  state  to  float 

All  innocent  of  crime. 

But  ah  !  when  skies  are  clouded  dark, 

And  angry  billows  foam; 
God's  aid  alone  can  save  the  bark, 

And  guide  her  safely  home. 

M.  D.  TOUART,  '03. 


THE  POETRY  OF  VICISSITUDE. 


u 


Temp  or  a  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  " 


'IpHE  works  of  nature  are  indeed 
marvellous.  The  clouds,  the 
blue  sky,  the  tempests — who  can 
tell  whence  they  come,  or  whither 
they  go :  they  are  constantly 
changing.  Change  is  the  invaria- 
ble law  of  nature.  Everything 
changes,  from  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain to  the  smallest  lump  of  clay  , 
from  the  huge  elephant  to  the 
tiniest  insect;  from  the  golden 
sun  to  the  merest  mote  dancing  in 
its  beam.  Nothing  has  nature  ex- 
cluded from  that  common  law. 
And  there  is  poetry  in  change! 

What  inspiration  does  not  the 
poet  derive  from  the  babbling 
brook  that  passes  before  him  mur- 
muring rhymes  and  poems!  As  he 
sits  there,  the  ever  changing  brook 
brings  up  to  his  mind  varied 
thoughts  which  still  are  ever 
changing.  Now  he  thinks  of  God 
and  Heaven,  of  earth  and  its  mis- 
eries; he  dreams  of  the  beauties 
of  the  great  creation — the  broad 
ocean,  the  river  and  the  brook. 
How  small  now,  and  yet,  that  little 
rivulet  will  a  few  miles  hence  be- 
come a  marvel  of  power!  Here  it 
is  smoothly  murmuring  over  its 
soft  bed,  there  it  is  rushing  furi- 
ously over  the  rapids, — on,  on  it 
is ''hurrying  and  tumbling  down 
some  great  cataract,  which  it 
leaves  roaring  in  its  path — it  has 
become  a  swollen  stream.  Wider 
still  wider  it  grows,  swifter  yet 
swifter  its  current,  till  now  it  is  a 
broad  river  on  whose  banks  are 
seen  thriving  towns  and   crowded 


cities,  but  it  rolls  slowly  and 
majestically  past  them  like  some 
mighty  monarch  until  at  last  it 
meets  the  still  mightier  Atlantic 
far,  far  away  from  the  babbling 
brook  near  which  the  poet  sat 
thinking  of  the  varying  beauties 
of  nature. 

Not  less  changeful  is  the  wind 
which  sweeps  over  the  broad  At- 
lantic. Have  you  ever  seen  a 
storm  %  At  first  there  is  a  strong 
breeze,  bringing  with  it  the  pleas- 
ant odor  of  rain;  it  increases  in 
strength  and  hisses  fearfully  till 
the  very  trees  are  bent  to  the 
ground.  Just  above  the  horizon 
a  black  wall  can  be  seen — a  mov- 
ing wall,  approaching  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Suddenly  there  is  a  calm,  the 
wind  has  mysteriously  dropped, 
nothing  stirs,  not  even  the  aspen 
leaf — the  silence  is  awful !  The 
black  wall  is  coming  closer  and 
closer;  it  has  developed  into  dark 
gray  clouds,  shattered  here  and 
there  by  the  frequent  lightning. 
At  first  a  gush  of  wind,  then  the 
rain!  The  wind  increases  with 
fearful  velocity,  bending  the  trees 
to  earth.  Now  there  is  a  brief 
lull,  and  again  it  rages  with  re- 
newed violence.  This  is  several 
times  repeated  till  a  climax  is 
reached,  and  then  it  soon  abates 
in  strength,  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
dies  out  completely,  leaving  in  its 
wake  the  clear  sunshine,  with  per- 
chance a  gentle  breeze  that  soon 
dries  everything. 

Among  ,  the  many    beauties   of 
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God's  creation,  there  is  hardly 
anything  more  pleasingin  summer 
or  sadder  in  winter  than  the 
giant  oak.  Its  gray  trunk  rises 
majestically  among  the  branches 
that  receive  from  it  their  nourish- 
ing sap:  it  is  the  father  bestowing 
his  gifts  upon  his  offspring.  The 
graceful  boughs  seem  beating  time 
to  the  music  of  the  wind.  The 
brilliant  green  leaves  quiver  at 
the  slightest  breeze.  In  summer 
the  oak  is  the  king  of  verdure, 
in  winter  it  rises  sadly  over 
all  other  vegetation,  like  an 
old  monarch  bereft  of  his  crown. 
Its  branches  no  longer  wear 
their  green  mantle,  but  are  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  rugged 
bark.  The  leaves  no  more  answer 
in  sweet  music  to  the  low  whis- 
perings of  the  zephyr — they  are 
gone  :  the  father  is  mourning  over 
the  loss  of  his  offspring.  But 
soon  he  seems  to  rejoice,  for  now 
spring  has  come,  accompanied  by 
bright  sunshine — the  harbinger  of 
renewed  life  and  beauty. 

But  surely  the  mighty  ocean 
that  rolls  so  powerfully  across  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  earth,  surely 
the  ocean  is  not  subject  to  nature's 
law  of  change!  Yet  what  more 
fickle  or  inconstant  than  that  huge 
expanse?  At  one  time  calm,  sun- 
lit, it  stretches  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
at  other  times  it  is  covered  with 
white  caps  that  seem  so  many 
lambs  skipping  playfully  o'er  a 
green  meadow.  But  how  quickly 
may  not  these  white  caps  swell 
into  angry  waves  which  leap  and 
surge  upon  the  crest  of  mighty 
billows,  ever  growing,  ever  chang- 


ing until  they  rear  themselves 
mountain  high  in  awful  grandeur! 
What  is  more  varied  than  the 
wide  ocean?  What  is  more  superb 
than  its  blue  waves'?  What  more 
mysterious  than  its  fathomless 
depths?  More  wonderful  than  its 
regular  upheavings — the  tide  ? 
Change !  multifarious  change ! 
Such  is  the  lot  of  the  ocean. 

Not  even  the  land,  that  beauti- 
ful boundary  of  the  sea,  is  ex- 
empted from  the  constant  and 
universal  change.  Here,  more 
even  than  upon  the  rolling  sea, 
Nature  appears  in  greater  variety; 
and  here,  too,  in  greater  variety 
we  see  her  vicissitudes.  Now  the 
rugged,  cold,  bleak  land,  long 
covered  with  Winter's  snow,  puts 
forth  the  opening  buds  of  Spring; 
then  the  joyous  Summer  time, 
with  its  thousand  living,  changing 
beauties  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
yields  in  its  turn  to  Autumn,  with 
its  golden  harvests  and  the  slowly 
fading  glories  of  summer. 

Is  not  Time  itself,  the  cause  of  all 
these  changes,  ever  changing  from 
one  fleeting  moment  to  another 
and  yet  another  till  the  cycle  has 
worked  out  the  changing  years? 

And  what  of  the  king  of  all  this 
multivaried  and  ever  varying  crea- 
tion, of  him  for  whom  the  rivulet 
was  made  to  flow  and  the  mighty 
ocean  to  roll  in  endless  change? 
What  of  him  ?  Does  he,  too, 
change?  Ah,  how  well  we  know! 
The  little  babe  gazing  so  silently, 
so  wonderingly,  upon  the  thousand 
beauties  about  him,  ere  long  be- 
comes the  careless  lad  whistling 
across  the  furrowed  fields,  romp. 
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ing  and  playing  in  the  sheer  de- 
light of  childhood.  His  school 
days,  how  soon  they  pass  into 
more  care-fraught  manhood  !  How 
soon,  indeed,  if  length  of  days  be 
given  him,  will  he  appear  bending 
under  the  burden  of  old  age! 
Surely  man  changes! 

11  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.     The 

race  of  yore 
Who  danced   our  infancy  upon   their 

knee 


And     told     our    marvelling     boyhood 
legends  store 

Of  their  strange    ventures    happ'd   by 
land  or  sea, 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things 
that  be 

How  few  all  weak  and  withered  of  their 
force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity; 

Like  stranded   wrecks,  the  tide  return- 
ing hoarse 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time 
rolls  his  ceaseless  course." 

Ferd.  Larue,  Jr.,  '03. 


EXCELLENTISSIMI  GULIELMI  McKINLEY 

ORATIO 

Quum  populi  suffrages  secundo  electus,  iterum, 

IV  Non.  Mar.  MCML, 
Supremum  Reipublicae  Magistratum  capessivit. 


QUO  TEMPORE,  Cives,  qua 
tuor  annis  abhinc  pari  con- 
silio  hue  convenimus  non  sine 
angustiis  fuimus  omnes,  magno- 
pere  dubii,  quo  modo  aes  aiienum 
quod  in  tantum  excreverat,  sol- 
veremus  et  publicam  fidem  salvam 
tueremur.  Hodie  nulla  ejusmodi 
anxietas  premit.  Quum  enim  tunc 
reditus  publici  vel  ipsis  quotidi- 
anis  gubernii  sumptibus  impares 
essent ;  nunc  praeter  impensas 
omnes,  quotannis,  haud  despeci- 
enda  superest  pecunia.  Quum 
etiam  extra  consuetum  tempus 
opus  esset  supremum  reipublicae 
senatum  convocari,  ut  quibus  ar- 
tibus  necessitati  mederemur,  unitis 
consiliis  statueretur;  nunc  in  ul- 
timo senatu  conscriptis  Patribus 
referre  potui,  vectigalia  quadring- 


enties  et  decies  centenis  millibus 
deminutaesse.  Quumque  maxima 
tunc  esset  omnium  sollicitudo 
propter  diuturnam  opificiorum, 
fodinarum,  agriculturae  et  mer- 
cium  difficultatem,  qua  tristis  orta 
erat  operariorum  inopia;  nunc 
mira  viget  in  omni  operum  genere 
industria ;  stat  condigna  labori 
merces,  et  quaecumque  nostrorum 
opera  efficiuntur,  quam  promptis- 
sime  domi  forisque  emptorem  in- 
veniunt. 

#«U»  .U.  .U.  M,  JL  JL. 

"7T  "7T  *7T  *7v"  TT  w" 

Suscipiens  hodie,  civium  meo- 
rum  jussu,  supremae  auctoritatis 
honorem  non  ignoro,  quid  populi 
fiduciae  debeam,  quid  officiorum 
tanta  loci  dignitas  postulet.  Quae 
quidem  officia  sub  Divini  Numinis 
ductu  (quod  supplex  imploio),  fL 
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deliter  et  constanter  me  exsecu- 
turum  promitto.  At  re  vera 
tantum  opus  aggredi,  taDtum  onus 
suscipere  dubitarem,  nisi  certa 
spes  esset,  in  adimplendis  officiis 
non  defutura  mihi  omnium  bon- 
orum  civium,  omnium  Patriae 
amantium,  consilia  et  auxilia. 
Spero,  inquam,  futurum  ut,  qui 
sua  sponte  mihi  contulerunt  sum- 
mum  reipublicae  magistratum, 
iidem  etiam  strenue  et  generose 
adjuvent,  quo  Patriae  communis 
instituta  servare,  tueri,  defendere 
valeam  ejusque  leges,  ut  ab  omni- 
bus sancte  custodiantur  efficiam. 
Ex  avita  consuetudine  nostra, 
quid  sentiat  populus,  quidjubeat, 
suffragiorum  quasi  scrutinio  inda- 
gandum  est,  ita  ut  ubi  de  quocum- 
que  negotio  major  suffragan tium 
numerus  consentiat,  hoc  ratum 
omnino  atque  decretum  censeatur. 
Igitur  quum  quis  plurimorum  votis 
ad  munus  quodvis  eligitur,  (dum- 
modo  de  sinceritate  suffragiorum 
constet),  ea  talis  electio  firmitatem 


legis     adquirit.      quam     protinus 
omnes  observent  oportet. 


* 


Quae  his  quatuor  annis  domi 
militiaeque  gesta  sunt,  futuris  his- 
toriarum  scriptoribus  relinquimus 
eaque  sermonibus  persequi  super* 
vacaneum  foret,  utpote  omnium 
animis  praesentia,  et  dijudicare 
imprudentius  esset,  utpote  aetate 
nostra  nimis  recentia. 

Ex  his  non  nulla  sunt,  quae 
nullo  mentis  acumine  praevideri 
potuerunt,  et  plurima  quae  suapte 
natura  gravissima  erant,  et  pluri- 
morum causa  discriminum  sive 
inter  nostros  sive  apud  exteras 
gentes.  Inter  haec  quae  nuper  in 
Sinensi  imperio  contigerunt,  ut 
erant  a  priore  nostri  guberuii 
experientia  aliena,  ita  tandem  in- 
stitutis  ac  praeceptis  majorum 
conformia  invenientur,  quorum 
prudentiam,  moderationem,  justi- 
tiam  oblivisci  nefas  esset. 

James  0.  Casserly,  '03. 


THE  LUNAR  SPHERE. 

"  In  full  orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Bolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths." 


T^VEN  to  the  unassisted  eye  the 
^  moon  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  varied,  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  most 
splendid  object  in  the  heavens. 
The  king  of  day  by  his  very  ex- 
cess of  splendor  repels  and  blinds 
us,  but  the  soft  light  of  the  moon 
attracts  and  fascinates  us  by  its 
more   gentle   brilliancy.      We  do 


not  tire  of  gazing  on  her  broad 
silver  disk,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  the  changes  that  may  be  ob- 
served night  after  night  as  she 
waxes  from  crescent  to  full,  and 
wanes  again  to  the  tiny  rim  of 
light.  At  first  she  seems  to  blush 
at  her  slender  form  and  hastens 
to  plunge  beneath  the  horizon  ere 
the  rising  stars  may  become  aware 
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of  her  littleness.  But  night  after 
night  her  crescent  form  broadens 
and  her  brightness  increases.  The 
stars  which  have  been  scornfully 
blinking  at  her  odd  form,  begin  to 
pale  and  fade  away  before  her  su- 
perior brightness.  Conscious  of 
her  increasing  grandeur,  she  rises 
higher  and  higher  each  night. 
Anxious  to  display  her  glories 
among  her  jealous  companions, 
she  is  soon  the  first  to  rise  in  the 
east,  as  the  sun  sinks  to  his 
night's  rest  in  the  crimson  bosom 
of  the  clouds.  His  was  the  day, 
hers  shall  be  the  night.  Bright 
and  large  she  rises;  onward  like 
the  spouse  of  Jove,  a  queen  among 
the  stars  in  majesty  she  moves. 
Only  when  her  mighty  compeer 
awakes  from  his  slumbers  and 
sends  forth  his  earliest  beams, 
does  she  sink  low  in  the  west.  As 
his  broad  disk  rises  above  the  ho- 
rizon and  in  its  flood  of  light  all 
the  brightest  stars  melt  away,  she 
salutes  him  with  her  last  beam  ere 
she  vanishes  among  the  clouds. 

Then  each  successive  night  her 
glory  dwindles,  until  she  fades 
away  at  dawn  and  disappears  in 
the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 

Such  is  our  silver  satellite  when 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  But 
when  observed  with  the  help  of  a 
good  telescope,  all  is  changed.  It 
ceases  to  show  a  flat  shining  disk, 
and  rounds  into  a  beautiful 
speckled  sphere,  which  floats 
lightly  in  the  air. 

On  its  surface  there  is  a  preva- 
lence of  crater  like  inequalities, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  circular 
shape  is  apparent   in  all   its  sur- 


face mai  kings;  even  the  large 
"  oceans "  and  the  so-called 
"plains"  repeat  in  their  outlines 
the  rotundity  of  the  craters. 

It  is  along  the  terminator  that 
these  spots  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  is  there  that  the 
rising  or  setting  sun  casts  long 
shadows  over  the  lunar  landscape 
and  brings  the  elevations  and 
peaks  into  bold  relief. 

These  craters  vary  greatly  in 
size;  some  being  so  large  as  to 
bear  a  marked  proportion  to  the 
moon's  facial  area,  while  others 
are  so  minute  that  the  most  power- 
ful telescope  and  the  best  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  are  required 
to  perceive  them.  Some  are  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, others  are  basins  hollowed 
out  of  that  surface,  with  low  en- 
closing walls;  some  are  isolated 
upon  the  wide  lunar  plains,  others 
are  thickly  crowded  together, 
overlapping  and  intruding  upon 
each  other;  some  have  elevated 
peaks  in  their  deep  basins,  while 
others  are  without  these  central 
cones. 

The  grandest  of  the  lunar  cra- 
ters has  been  named  Copernicus 
in  honor  of  the  renowned  origi- 
nator of  the  present  accepted 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  Its 
situation  near  the  centre  of  the 
moon's  disk  in  the  great  open 
plain  Mare  Imhrium,  renders  con- 
spicuous all  its  wonderful  details, 
as  well  as  those  of  objects  imme- 
diately surrounding  it.  Its  vast 
rampart  or  outer  wall  rises  to  up- 
wards of  1200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plateau,  nearly  in  the  cen- 
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tre  of  which  stands  a  magnificent 
group  of  cones,  three  of  which  at- 
tain an  altitude  of  more  than  2400 
feet. 

Many  ridges  or  spurs  may  be 
observed  leading  away  from  the 
great  rampart.  Around  the  crater 
extending  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  on  every  side 
there  is  a  network  of  bright  streaks 
which  diverge  in  all  directions. 
These  rills  are  never  seen  except 
at  the  full  phase,  when  they  show 
conspicuously  by  their  united  lus- 
tre on  the  full  moon. 

There  are  comparatively  few 
mountain  ranges  on  the  moon. 
The  three  most  noted  are  those 
which  partially  inclose  Mare  Im- 
brium,  namely,  the  Apennines  on 
^e  south  and  the  Caucasus  and 
Alps  on  the  east  and  northeast. 
Of  these,  the  Apennines  have  the 
greatest  length,  extending  to  about 
450  miles. 

They  rise  gradually  from  a  level 
surface  toward  the  southwest  in 
the  form  of  innumerable  small  ele- 
va  ions,  which  increase  in  number 
and  height  towards  the  northeast, 
where  they  culminate  in  a  range 
of  peaks,  whose  rugged  aspect 
forms  one  of  the  most  terribly 
grand  and  romantic  scenes  of  the 
lunar  creation.  The  northeast  face 
of  the  range  terminates  abruptly 
in  an  almost  vertical  wall,  while 
over  the  plain  beneath  deep  black 
spirelike  shadows  are  cast,  some 
of  which  extend  at  sunrise  to  full 
ninety  miles. 

Dark  chasms  have  also  been  ob- 
served on  various  parts  of  the 
lunar   surface.      They    sometimes 


occur  singly,  sometimes  in  groups. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  groups 
is  near  the  crater  Triesueker. 
Several  of  these  great  rills  di- 
verge from  a  small  crater  near 
the  west  bank  of  the  great  one, 
and  they  subdivide  as  they  extend 
from  the  point  of  divergence,  and 
are  often  crossed  by  others. 

These  streaks,  together  with  the 
craters,  are  supposed  by  many  to 
be  of  volcanic  origin,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  present  volcanic 
activity  in  the  moon,  this  theory 
is  considered  false. 

The  theory  generally  accepted 
is,  that  the  moon  was  once  a 
molten  mass,  and  that  by  its  cool- 
ing and  subsequent  solidification 
these  various  surface  features 
were  formed. 

Now  comes  the  much  mooted 
question,  "Is  the  moon  inhabited?" 
Without  air  or  water  no  form  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life  which  we 
know  of  can  exist.  Even  if  these 
conditions  were  possible,  the  slow 
rotation  of  our  satellite,  the  un- 
mitigated terrors  of  the  long  lunar 
day,  and  the  excessive  rigors  of 
the  oncoming  night  would  re- 
quire beings  materially  different 
from  those  found  on  the  earth. 

Let  us  think  what  we  ourselves 
would  experience  if  we  could  in 
some  wonderful  way  be  trans- 
ported to  our  satellite.  Alas!  we 
would  find  it  impossible  to  live 
there  for  the  short  space  of  one 
hour.  Myriads  of  difficulties 
would  immediately  throng  upon 
us.  The  first  would  be  the  want 
of  air. 

There    are  several    reasons   for 
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believing  that  the  moon  has  little 
or  no  atmosphere  at  all,  and  it  has 
lately  been  demonstrated  that  if 
any  really  exists,  it  is  extremely 
rare,  the  pressure  being  .002  of 
that  at  the  earth's  surface.  If  the 
lunar  atmosphere  were  of  any  con- 
siderable density,  it  would,  at  the 
time  of  a  solar  eclipse  absorb  a 
part  of  the  sun's  rays  and  produce 
a  dusky  border  in  front  of  the 
moon's  disk.  In  reality  no  such 
border  is  ever  seen ;  the  limb  of 
the  moon  being  sharp  and  well 
defined. 

The  absence  of  an  atmosphere 
from  the  moon  is  also  shown  by 
the  absence  of  twilight  and  of  dif- 
fused daylight.  Twilight  causes 
an  illumination  of  the  terrestial 
landscape  for  some  time  after  the 
sun  has  set,  but  no  marked  illu- 
mination of  this  sort  has  been  seen 
at  any  point  on  the  moon. 

In  reality  it  is  a  land  of  death. 
The  sky  is  a  pall  of  black,  bejew- 
elled with  stars  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night.  The  rising  sun,  un- 
heralded by  the  glowing  sky  tints 
of  dawn,  darts  his  burning  rays 
across  the  landscape,  causing  the 
lofty  peaks  and  craters  to  cast 
long  shadows  which  vie  with  the 
sky  in  blackness.  There  is  no 
sound  to  break  the  awful  silence. 
Rifts  unnumbered  yawn  on  every 
side  and  the  gleaming  rims  of 
mighty  craters  encircle  these  re- 
gions of  death.  The  earth  hangs 
continually  in  mid  air,  waxing 
from  crescent  to  full  and  waning 
again,  swiftly  spinning  on  its  axis 
and  bringing  into  view  an  ever- 
shifting   panorama    of    land    and 


ocean.  The  solar  protuberances 
are  there  seen  in  all  their  fantastic 
beauty,  and  the  weird  glory  of  the 
blazing  cordua  is  an  almost  end- 
less spectacle.  The  long  shadows 
then  stretch  eastward,  the  sun 
slowly  sinks  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  the  lunar  night  with  its  fierce 
biting  cold  comes  on  apace. 

Could  life  then  be  sustained 
under  such  conditions  of  atmos- 
phere and  surface  ?  Could  human 
beings,  constituted  as  we  are,  live 
on  those  frigid  lunar  plains  and 
among  those  yawning  abysses  of 
darkness  f 

The  answer  is  positively— No  ; 
and  it  is  the  theory  generally  ac- 
cepted by  astronomers.  For  in- 
stance, man  could  not  withstand 
the  rigors  of  cold  that  exist  in  the 
moon.  Throughout  the  long  lunar 
day  the  sun  blazes  upon  the  moon's 
surface  with  a  fury  that  is  never 
lessened  by  a  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  yet  that  surface  is  ex- 
tremely cold. 

But  is  this  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  myriads  of 
other  worlds  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  space  are  void  of  life  and 
vegetation  ?  It  seems  preposter- 
ous to  imagine  that  among  all 
these  globes  ours  alone  should  be 
the  abode  of  life. 

The  most  reasonable  conclusion 
for  us  to  come  to  is  that  these 
bodies  may  be  endowed  with  life, 
the  types  of  which  are  just  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  physical  condi- 
tions around  them  as  is  the  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable  on  this 
globe,  adapted  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed. 
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There  is  at  all  events  abundant 
reason  for  their  being  placed  there, 
for  "the  heavens  are  telling  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  firma- 
ment declares  the  wonders  of  His 
work."  Nothing  which  could  be 
comprehended  by  us  would  be 
worthy  of  Him,  the  Infinite.     The 


heavens  alone  are  worthy  of  Him 
who  made  them,  and  what  better 
can  be  offered  to  the  consideration 
of  man's  immortal  mind  in  order 
to  lead  it  to  Him  Who  holds  the 
universe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

T.  J.  Touart,  '01. 


TO  A  CAPTIVE   BIRD. 


From  the  SDanish. 


I. 


Tell  me,  little  captive, 
Dost  thou  weep,  or  sing, 

In  thy  bolted  prison 
Sadly  carolling? 

2. 

Who,  so  cruel,  doomed  thee 
To  thy  life-long  fate? 

Whose  inhuman  fingers 
Barred  thy  prison  gate? 

3- 

O  thou  little  cageling, 
What  keen  grief  I  feel, 

As,  unseen,  I  watch  thee 
To  thy  grating  steal; 


Wistfully,  thou  gazest 
At  the  distant  sky; 

Wondering  why  in  prison 
Thou  must  ever  lie. 

5- 

Harmless  little  creature, 
Say,  what  memory 

Of  thy  former  freedom 
Thus  distresses  thee? 

6. 

Haply,  thou  art  thinking 
Of  thy  tender  mate, 

Chiding  all  the  woodland 
For  thy  dismal  fate. 


From  the  listening  flowers, 
From  the  flowing  stream, 

She  is  still  inquiring 

Where  her  mate  was  seen. 

8. 

Yet,  her  sad  lamenting 
Cannot  reach  thee  here; 

Nor  relieve  the  sorrow 
Of  thy  prison  drear. 

9- 

Let  no  memories  haunt  thee 

Of  thy  silvan  home, 
Where  with  thy  companion 

Thou  wert  free  to  roam. 

10. 

Like  two  joyous  minstrels 
Welcoming  the  Spring, 

Wandering  together, 
Gayly  carolling. 

ii. 

What !  art  thou  still  gazing 

Sad,  and  ill  at  ease 
Through  thy  prison  grating 

At  the  woodland  trees? 

12. 

Tell  me  little  captive, 
Dost  thou  weep  or  sing, 

In  thy  bolted  prison 
Sadly  carolling? 

Joseph  M.  Walsh,  'o^, 


THEODORE  O'HARA. 


75  MONG  the  Southland's  poets 
of  days  gone  by,  there  is  not 
one,  perhaps,  who,  with  as  little 
work,  has  gained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation as  Theodore  O'Hara.  His 
whole  literary  fame  is  upheld  by 
one  short  poem, — "The  Bivouac 
of  the  Dead." 

Born  in  Kentucky  in  the  year 
1820,  O'Hara  was  brought  up  and 
educated  in  that  state,  graduating 
from  the  Jesuit  College  of  St. 
Joseph,  Bardstown,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  an  attorney  for  some 
years,  until,  a  nobler  cause  de- 
manding his  services,  his  patriot- 
ism urged  him  to  take  up  arms  in 
his  country's  defence. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Mexican  War  broke  out.  O'Hara 
had  intently  watched  the  move- 
ment of  the  Texan  annexation  and 
the  brewing  trouble  with  Mexico. 
When,  at  last,  the  crash  came  and 
open  hostilities  were  declared,  he 
hesitated  not  a  moment  but  sprang 
forward  and  offered  his  services. 
Being  commissioned  as  a  captain, 
he  was  at  once  sent  to  the  front 
with  many  another  brave  son  of 
Kentucky. 

O'Hara  was  an  ideal  Southerner, 
a  patriot  to  the  very  marrow  of 
his  bones,  ever  ready  to  drain  the 
last  drop  of  his  best  blood  in  his 
country's  cause.  When  on  the 
field  of  battle  his  courage  was  put 
to  the  test,  he  surpassed  even  the 
highest  expectations  of  his  friends, 
and  literally  covered  himself  with 
glory.       Throughout    the    whole 


war  he  served  under  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  on 
whose  "stricken  plain"  many  of 
the  valiant  sons  of  the  "dark  and 
bloody  ground"  fell  under  the 
hail  of  remorseless  lead.  It  was 
after  this  battle  that  he  was  bre- 
vetted  Major  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct on  the  field. 

When  once  again  peace  had 
spread  her  wings  over  our  poet's 
loved  country,  O'Hara  returned 
to  his  Southern  home  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  But  he  did 
not  live  long  in  peace.  His  heart, 
ever  warm  towards  the  cause  of 
liberty,  went  out  to  the  struggling 
Cubans.  Accordingly,  he  joined 
Lopez'  expedition  in  their  behalf. 
Being  wounded  at  Cardenas,  how- 
ever, he  came  back  to  the  South- 
ern states. 

Not  having  any  inclination  to 
continue  his  old  profession  of  law, 
he  abandoned  it  and  devoted  his 
talent  and  energy  to  journalism. 
He  held  important  positions  on 
the  staffs  of  several  Southern 
newspapers,  among  them  the 
"Mobile  Register,"  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  the  secession. 

It  was  not  in  O'Hara's  nature 
to  be  backward  when  his  own 
bravery  and  opinions  were  called 
in  question.  So  he  espoused  the 
Southern  cause  without  the  least 
hesitation.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  was  one  of  the  garri- 
son stationed  at  Fort  Morgan  at 
the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay.  After 
about  a  year's  duty  there  he  was 
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called  into  active  service  and  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  Gen.  A.  S. 
Johnston,  under  whose  command 
he  remained  until  the  death  of 
that  officer  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
took  part  in  the  famous  charge  of 
Stone  Eiver,  as  chief-of-staff  to 
Gen.  J.  C.  Breckenridge.  O'Hara 
continued  to  fight  for  "Southern 
Eights"  to  the  very  last  minute, 
and  that,  crowned  with  a  rich 
wreath  of  Fame's  fairest  laurels, 
justly  won  by  his  gallant  achieve- 
ments. 

When  the  dark  tide  of  war  had 
rolled  by  and  the  poor  South, 
conquered  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, had  given  up  the  contest, 
O'Hara,  unaltered  in  his  warm 
attachment  to  the  Southern  cause, 
retired  from  military  life.  For 
some  time  he  lived  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  but,  weary  of  the  bustle  of 
city  life,  his  soul  yearned  for  some 
quiet  resting  place  aloof  from  the 
busy  world.  Such  a  retreat  he 
found  on  a  pretty  secluded  farm 
in  Alabama. 

There  he  settled  and  commenced 
life  over  again  in  the  quiet  occu- 
pation of  farming.  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there,  and, 
on  June  7th,  1867,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  he  calmly  passed 
away.  His  body  was  brought  by 
order  of  the  State  to  his  native 
Kentucky,  and  was  interred  with 
military  honors. 

O'Hara  left  behind  him  numer- 
ous friends  to  weep  over  his  de- 
mise and  to  commemorate  his 
sterling  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind.    All  who  knew  him  remem- 


ber him  as  a  noble  and  kind  man, 
ever  desirous  to  please,  ever 
loath  to  offend.  Naturally  gen- 
erous, brave,  and  warmhearted, 
O'Hara  was  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His 
mind  was  strong  and  his  memory 
well  stored  with  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  all  the  adventures  he  had 
gone  through.  His  language, 
usually  simple  and  easy,  would  at 
times,  in  the  warmth  of  discus- 
sion, rise  to  a  stirring  eloquence 
which,  joined  to  his  excellent 
humor,  highly  delighted  his  listen- 
ers. 

He  seemed,  however,  never  to 
have  fully  realized  the  wide  scope 
of  his  poetic  talent,  and  died  with- 
out any  apparent  effort  to  make  a 
reputation  for  himself  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  He  left  little,  it  is  true, 
by  which  to  judge  his  abilities, 
yet  that  little  was  quite  enough 
to  raise  O'Hara  to  the  pedestal  on 
which  he  now  stands.  He  has 
gained  for  himself  a  place  among 
the  poets  of  later  years.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  what  he  said  of 
his  fellow  soldiers : 

''Nor  wreck,  nor  change,   nor  Winter's 

blight, 
Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light 
That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb." 

O'Hara's  poetic  turn  of  mind 
was  most  striking.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  some  soul-stirriDg 
incident  was  needed  to  awaken 
fully  his  energies  and  stir  up  his 
imagination.  To  such  an  occas- 
ion are  we  indebted  for  his  far- 
famed  poem, — "  The  Bivouac  of 
the  Dead." 
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It  seems  that  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mexican  war,  unwilling  to  let  its 
dead  lie 

"Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  re- 
sound 
Along  the  desert  air," 

ordered  them  to  be  removed  to 
the  state  burial  ground  at  Frank- 
fort. It  was  at  their  interment 
that  O'Hara  gave  his  touching  ef- 
fusion to  a  sympathetic  public. 

In  this  work,  the  poet  shows  a 
remarkably  pure  style — simple  yet 
flowing  in  such  melodious  accord. 
Throughout  it  is  expressive  of 
great  feeling  and  tender  emotion, 
and  displays  to  advantage  his  loyal 
affection  for  his  fallen  comrades. 

The  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead"  is 
no  common  production.  It  is  not 
often  that  such  a  simple  yet  grand 
poem  is  met  with,  and  it  goes  to 
show  what  a  masterly  hand  it  was 


that  penned  its  beautiful  lines. 
Along  with  this  poetic  gift, 
O'Hara  was  endowed  with  many 
other  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
unsullied  by  the  slightest  tinge  of 
vanity. 

"The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo  : 

No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  gallant  few, 

On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

But  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

With  these  beautiful  lines  the 
poem  begins  and  the  gentleness 
that  finds  expression  in  them  per- 
vades the  whole  piece.  O'Hara 
himself  now  lies  on  that  "eternal 
camping  ground  "    amidst 

"That  brave  and  gallant  few"  and 
"Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
"Where  valor  proudly  sleeps." 

M.  D.  Totjart,  '03. 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 


T^ANIEL  O'CONNELL,  the 
great  Irish  Liberator,  was 
born  near  Derrynane  Abbey,  in 
Kerry,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1775.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury O'Oonnell  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland.  He  found 
his  country  a  small,  persecuted 
island,  despised  by  England  and 
pitied  by  the  world.  He  raised 
her  from  a  state  of  serfdom  to  one 
of  the  leading  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  gained  the  privilege 
that  Ireland  had  so  longed  for, 
"Religious  Freedom." 


To  accomplish  this  great  end 
O'Oonnell  had  to  battle  with 
England's  greatest  politicians  and 
defeat  them.  Grattan,  Swift,  Mo- 
lyneux  and  Flood  had  for  a  mo- 
ment made  England  recognize 
Ireland,  but  all  their  work  was  in 
an  instant  destroyed  by  William 
Pitt;  O'Oonnell's  work,  however, 
will  remain  as  long  as  heaven 
permits  the  work  of  man  to  last. 

Daniel  O'Oonnell  was  born  of 
a  distinguished  Irish  family.  His 
ancestors  possessed  immense  es- 
tates in  Limerick  ;  they  afterwards 
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removed  to  the  Barony  of  Iveragh 
in  Kerry,  where  they  enjoyed  al- 
most the  power  of  kings;  but 
owing  to  their  participation  in  the 
great  Irish  Eebellion  of  1641, 
their  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  English  crown.  Hence  O'Con- 
nelPs  father  inherited  none  of  the 
wealth  of  his  ancestors. 

His  uncle,  Count  O'Connell, 
was  a  general  in  the  French  army. 
He  gained  great  renown  for  his 
courage  as  a  soldier  and  skill  as 
an  officer.  Count  O'Connell  was 
the  author  of  the  French  military 
code  used  by  Napoleon  and  finally 
adopted  by  Prussia,  Austria,  Bus- 
sia  and  England.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  O'Connell  was  not 
an  upstart,  as  many  prejudiced 
people  have  pictured  him,  but  a 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  line. 

At  this  time,  Catholics  in  Eng- 
lish dominions  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  an  education. 
Young  O'Connell  was  accordingly 
forced  to  seek  knowledge  else- 
where. After  pursuing  a  prelimi- 
nary course,  as  best  he  could  under 
such  circumstances,  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  first  studied  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  Louvain  and  afterwards 
at  the  English  College  of  Douay. 
Here  he  easily  led  his  class,  and 
the  president  on  writing  to  his  un- 
cle gave  the  following  account  of 
the  young  student:  "I  have  but 
one  sentence  to  write  about  him, 
and  that  is,  that  1  was  never  so 
much  mistaken  in  all  my  life  as  I 
shall  be  if  he  be  not  destined  to 
become  a  remarkable  figure  in  so- 
ciety." 


After  completing  his  studies  at 
this  institution  he  returned  to  his 
own  country.  While  he  had  been 
away  on  the  continent,  the  penal 
laws  were  relaxed  so  far  as  to  allow 
a  Catholic  to  become  a  barrister. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, O'Connell  studied  law  first 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  then 
at  King's  Inn,  Dublin  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Irish  Bar. 

The  young  lawyer  had  a  large 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  in  spite  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice  he  rose  to  the  first  rank 
in  his  profession.  In  cross-exam- 
ining witnesses  he  excelled,  but 
it  was  also  his  keen  insight  into 
things,  and  his  masterly  oratory, 
that  made  him  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  his  day. 

But  O'Connell  did  not  confine 
his  talents  and  energies  to  his 
personal  interests.  His  fellow- 
Catholics  were  serfs  in  their  own 
land,  because  of  their  fathers' 
faith,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
look  on  their  misery  unmoved. 
The  noble  thought  soon  took  hold 
of  his  mind  to  wake  them  from 
their  lethargy,  to  array  them 
against  all  the  power  of  England 
and  break  their  chains  forever. 

Before  the  death  of  Fox,  the 
oppressed  Catholics  had  expected 
relief,  but  after  this  event  an 
anti-Catholic  ministry  had  come 
into  power,  and  all  hope  was  now 
lost.  Pitt's  promise  to  emanci- 
pate the  Catholics  as  soon  as  the 
union  with  Great  Britain  should 
be  effected  had  been  shamefully 
broken.     A  few  aristocratic  Cath- 
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olics  had  weakly  protested  occa- 
sionally, but  there  was  no  spirit 
in  the  movement.  But  now  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  O'Con- 
nell's  voice  and  pen,  the  Irish 
Catholics,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
hundred  years,  stood  up  for  their 
rights  like  men. 

Committees  and  unions  were 
forined|all£over  the  country,  and 
although  the  authorities  inter- 
fered, yet  as  soon  as  one  organi- 
zation waslbroken  up  another  was 
formed.  O'Connell  became  the 
leader  of  his  countrymen  in  this 
great  cause;  he  addressed  im- 
mense throngs  in  halls  and  streets 
and  on  the  open  plains,  until 
finally  public  opinion  became  so 
strong  that  the  gates  of  the  con- 
stitutiomwere  thrown  open  to  the 
oppressed  Catholics,  and  they 
were  at  last  granted  freedom  of 
worship  and  civil  rights.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  act  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  bold 
masterstroke  of  O'Connell,  which 
centred  on  him  forever  the  eyes 
of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New. 

In  1828  O'Connell  astonished 
the  world  by  announcing  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  parliament- 
ary representation  of  County 
Clare.  In  defiance  of  England's 
laws  he  was  elected  triumphantly, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  the 
English  Housezof  Commons.  Of- 
fered the  blasphemous  oath  then 
in  use,  he  declared :  "The  first 
part  I  know  to  be  false;  the  sec- 
ond part  I  believe  to  be  untrue," 
and  he  flung  it  from  him  in  scorn. 
The  effect  he  produced  was  such 
that   the   English  ministers   were 


forced  to  pass  a  bill  to  relieve 
Catholic  disabilities.  O'Connell 
was  re-elected,  and  returned  to 
Westminster  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  Irish-Catholic 
members. 

Now  that  he  had  achieved  the 
emancipation  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, O'Connell  began  to  work 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  Al- 
though he  put  his  heart  and  soul 
into  this  work,  and  seemed  often 
on  the  point  of  victory,  yet  he 
never  accomplished  his  end.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  hold  his  own 
in  a  place  where  everyone  was 
against  him,  but  he  proved  more 
than  an  equal  for  them  all.  Nature 
had  been  generous  to  him.  He 
was  very  tall  in  stature  and 
strongly  built.  His  head  was  mas- 
sive, yet  graceful ;  his  forehead 
broad ;  his  features  handsome  and 
prepossessing,  yet  so  mobile  as  to 
express  every  passion,  strong  or 
gentle,  that  can  stir  the  soul  of 
man.  He  was  truly  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  day  on  the  platform, 
and  in  the  senate  he  did  work  for 
his  country  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  rightly  called 
the  member  for  all  Ireland. 

Finally  the  demands  of  declin- 
ing health  drew  "the  agitator" 
from  public  life,  and  he  journeyed 
to  Rome  to  see  the  face  and  re- 
ceive the  blessing,  ere  he  died,  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  energies,  his 
talents  and  his  life.  But  his  wish 
was  not  destined  to  be  gratified. 
He  died  on  the  way,  at  Genoa,  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  1847. 
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"His  ruling  passion  was  strong 
in  death."  Two  things  he  had 
lived  for — his  faith  and  his  coun- 
try. He  willed  his  heart  to  Rome, 
the  centre  of  Catholic  faith ;  he 
willed  his  body  to  Ireland,  the 
land  he  had  served  so  faithfully 
and  loved  so  well. 

A  tall  and  graceful  Celtic  tower 
rises  high  in  Glassnevin  above  his 


dust.  In  the  eloquent  words  of 
Webster,  "We  know  that  the  rec- 
ord of  illustrious  action  is  most 
safely  deposited  in  the  universal 
remembrance  of  mankind."  Like 
our  own  Washington,  his  best 
monument  is  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

R.  Herbert  Smith,  '01. 


TO  THE  MUSE  OF  POETRY. 

HORACE,  BOOK  IV,  ODE  3. 
I. 

Whom,  thou,  Melpomene,  shalt  once 
At  morn  of  life  with  smiling  eyes  behold, 

Him,  not  emprize,  in  sporting  haunts 
Shall  give  an  athlete's  fame,  nor  charger  bold 

II. 

Shall  ever,  o'er  the  racing  round, 
Him  victor  bear;  nor  skill  in  warlike  things, 

Him,  chief  with  Delian  laurels  crowned 
For  that  he  quelled  the  swelling  threats  of  kings, 

III. 

In  Senate-House  display. — Not  these — 
But  streams  by  rich-soiled  Tivoli  that  glide 

And  clustering  foliage  of  trees 
Shall,  thro  'Aeolian  song,  his  fame  spread  wide. 

IV. 

The  sons  of  Rome,  all  cities'  queen, 
Have  numbered  me,  for  that  thy  notes  I  sang, 

Among  the  Bards'  bright  choirs:  and  e'en 
Sin  bitten  now  less  oft  by  Envy's  fang. 

V. 

O  !  thou,  who  dost  to  measure  suit 
The  sweet-toned  warbling  of  the  golden  shell, 

Who,  wilt  thou,  canst  to  fishes  mute 
Impart  the  music  of  the  swan's  death  knell, 

VI. 

To  thee,  I  owe,  who  lent  the  fire, 
That  me,  the  finger  of  the  passers-by 

Marks  Master  of  the  Roman  lyre. 
I  sing  and  please — yet  thou,  O  Muse,  not  1. 

C.  A.  LELONG,  '01 


THE  KING. 


I. 


THE   COMING   OF   THE   KING. 

TN  the  poor  little  cottage  of  Jo- 

achim  at  Nazareth,  Mary,  his 
virgin  daughter,  the  seraph  of  his 
household  kneels  in  prayer.  Her 
hands  are  folded  in  suppliance, 
and  her  head  is  bowed  down  in 
profound  adoration.  Upon  her 
cheek  the  sweet  blush  of  modesty 
glows  in  all  its  transcendent  beau- 
ty, and  gives  a  lustre  to  her  whole 
frame. 

How  pure!  How  fair!  How 
like  a  dove,  so  chaste  and  frail! 
Man  spoke  true  when  he  said  of 
thee,  O  my  Mother, 

"Tota  pulchra  es;  macula  non  est 
in  te" 

But  lo  !  a  celestial  light  fills  the 
room,  and  a  voice  like  the  rustle 
of  wings  is  heard.  Mary,  like  a 
startled  dove,  rises  from  her  knees, 
and  looking,  sees  naught  but  a 
mist  of  golden  rays.  Gradually, 
the  grand  and  majestic  form  of  an 
angel  of  God  appears,  who,  bow- 
ing low,  salutes  the  virgin  with  a 
voice  of  silvery  sweetness. 

"Hail  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee!  I  bring  good  tidings 
unto  thee,  O  Mary,  from  the  throne 
of  God.  Thou  hast  been  chosen 
as  the  Mother  of  His  Son,  Who  is 
to  come  and  deliver  poor  fallen 
man  from  the  bonds  of  sin." 

11  But,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  I 
have  bound  myself  by  a  vow 
which  I  must  never  break — I 
know  not  man."  "By  the  power 
of  the  Most  High,"  responds  the 


angel,  "thou  shalt  be  the  mother 
of  His  Son  and  yet  a  virgin;  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  theer 
#  #  #  #  an(j  therefore  the 
Holy  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 
Then  Mary  bowed  her  head  in  ac- 
quiescence, and  while  all  creation 
hung  expectant  on  her  lips,  spake 
the  saving  words: 

"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  be  it  done  unto  me  accord- 
ing to  thy  word." 

The  angel  vanished,  and  Mary, 
the  virgin  of  Nazareth,  the  chosen 
Mother  of  Christ,  knelt  and 
thanked  God  for  His  gift— "M 
Yerbum  caro  factum  est" 

II. 

THE  BIRTH   OF  THE  KING. 

Over  a  rocky  cave  near  the 
gates  of  Bethlehem,  a  star  un- 
known to  astronomers,  glitters 
like  a  diamond  in  the  shining  heav- 
ens. Its  brilliant  rays  fall  upon 
this  rock  alone,  as  if  it  were 
a  lamp  hung  out  by  angels  in  the 
sky  to  illuminate  this  humble 
spot. 

Without,  a  caravan  of  Kings  ap- 
proaches from  afar;  within  this 
cheerless  house  a  tiny  Infant  clad 
in  swaddling  clothes,  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  wintry  blast,  lies  on  a 
bed  of  straw.  Beside  Him  kneels 
His  mother,  a  gentle  lady  with  a 
sweet  and  careworn  face.  Lookt 
see  how  lovingly  she  gazes  into 
the  pretty  little  face  of  her  Child. 
What  a  dear  mother  she  is  !  Her 
husband,   an  aged  man,  who   has- 
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braved  the  storms  of  many  win- 
ters, sits  near  and  smiles  with  all 
a  father's  pride  in  his  little  One. 

Around  the  little  Child  shep- 
herds kneel  in  adoration,  and 
angels  hovering  near,  sing  in 
heavenly  tones 

u  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  ! " 

'Tis  Christ,  the  Son  of  God !  He 
Who  is  to  die  on  Calvary's  brow, 
now  lies  there  a  helpless  Babe. 

He  comes  to  His  creatures,  not 
as  an  enthroned  King,  but  as  a 
poor  infant,  the  weakest  of  all 
creatures.  How  great  must  be 
God's  love  for  man,  when  He 
Himself  leaves  His  power  and 
glory,  and  takes  upon  Him  a  hu- 
man nature,  aye  in  its  most  low- 
ly and  frailest  form ! 

Oh  !  Christ,  how  can  we  repay 
this  loving  act  of  Thine,  this  glor- 
ious sacrifice  of  a  living  God  ! 

III. 

THE  PASSING   OF   THE   KING. 

"What  criminal  is  this  who  de- 
serves such  terrible  punishment? 
What  is  his  crime?" 

"Ah,  stranger,  that  cross  with  its 
Victim  is  the  banner  of  salvation 
flung  out  over  the  world.  That 
Victim  has  one  crime  weighing 
upon  Him,  according  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  crime  is  this,  that  He 
taught  the  truth.  He  sent  the  burn- 
ing words  of  truth  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  these  false  Pharisees,  and 
tortured  their  guilty  consciences 
with  its  light.  To  ease  their  sinful 
minds,  they  have  put  this  just  Ac- 
cuser of  crime,  this  divine  Teach- 
er of  truth  to  a  terrible  death. 

"For  three   long  years,  this  just 


Man  traversed  Judea,  Galilee  and 
Samaria  healing  the  sick,  raising 
the  dead  to  life  and  curing  all  in- 
firmities of  body  and  of  mind.  He 
owned  neither  land  nor  home. 
The  foxes  had  their  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  but 
this  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head. 

"He  taught  all  that  would  listen 
to  Him,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
had  reward  of  none.  And  yet  it 
was  but  last  night  that  these  brutal, 
heartless,  thankless  men  seized 
Him  and  carried  Him  a  prisoner 
before  their  high  priest  Caiphas. 
There  He  was  tortured  and  abused, 
and  subjected  to  a  mock  trial.  In 
all  these  insults  and  mockeries, 
He  held  His  peace  and  spake  nota 
word.  He  was  cruelly  buffeted 
and  maltreated  until  morn.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  Eoman  gov- 
ernor, fickle  Pilate,  who,  swayed 
like  a  reed  by  the  priests  and 
scribes,  delivered  Him  to  the  mad- 
dened populace.  These  brutes 
thirsting  for  His  blood,  scourged 
Him  nigh  unto  death  and  drove 
those  plaited  thorns  through  His 
brow;  they  placed  yon  heavy  cross 
upon  His  maimed  shoulders  and 
hurried  Him  off  to  this  mount  of 
shame.  This  poor  victim  fell  three 
times  under  the  heavy  cross  and 
after  the  third  time  He  could  car- 
ry His  burden  no  more.  He  strug- 
gled up  the  rugged  sides  of  this 
mount,  urged  on  by  the  lashes  of 
these  cruel  soldiers. 

"He  had  scarcely  reached  the 
summit  when  these  men  sprang 
upon  Him  like  wolves,  and  tearing 
off  His   garments,  stretched  Him 
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out  upon  this  cross.  With  cruel 
nails  they  fastened  Him  to  the 
tree,  and  raising  it  aloft,  they 
placed  it  as  you  see  it  now. 

"Stranger,  bound  to  that  cross 
you  see  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

JL  ,' ■■  «'J>  ,'/.  Jb  AU  -\> 
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Aye !  There  He  hangs,  bruised 
and  torn,  and  between  two  thieves, 
dying  the  ignominious  death  of  a 
criminal. 

We  will  close  our  eyes  upon 
those  three  long  harrowing  hours 
of  woe  and  pass  over  them  in  sol- 
emn meditation.  Not  even  the 
beloved  John  who  saw  it  all  can 
do  it  justice. 


# 


* 


# 


# 


* 


The  third  hour  is  now  approach- 
ing. The  penitent  thief  has  re- 
ceived his  pardon ;  Mary  and  John 
have  embraced;  Peter  has  wept 
his  tears  of  woe,  and  Judas  is 
struggling  in  the  last  throes  of  his 
self-imposed  death. 

A  sudden  gloom  gathers  around 
the  scene;  the  sun  is  withdrawn 
behind  mysterious  clouds,  and 
midnight  darkness  covers  the  al- 
ready gloomy  crest  of  Golgotha. 
Men  look  upon  each  other  in  hor- 
ror and  dismay. 

But  now  a  rumbling  noise  is 
heard;  the  mountains  and  hills 
tremble  on  their  bases;  the  rocks 
are  rent  in  twain;  graves  are 
opened;  the  dead  are  walking  in 
these  ominous  shadows;  and  men 
are  heard  whispering  in  affright: 
"Who  is  this  man  of  power  we 
have  nailed  to  the  tree?  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  dreadful  chaos? " 

The  earth  quakes.     Again  a  per- 


fect silence  reigns  around  the 
cross,  unbroken  now  by  the  voice 
of  the  dying  Eedeemer;  unbroken 
by  the  shouts  of  the  scoffers,  or 
even  by  the  sobs  of  the  Magdalen. 
Every  heart  is  still. 

Then  over  that  silence,  in  that 
terrible  darkness,  comes  the  ago- 
nizing cry  of  the  dying  God:  "O 
Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit." 

One  crash  of  thunder  is  heard, 
one  streak  of  lightning  cleaves 
the  sky,  the  head  of  Jesus  droops 
— the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  dead. 
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"Surely  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God,"  cries  out  the  centurion. 
Soldiers  and  Jews  re-echo  the 
cry.  This  cry  will  ring  through 
Jerusalem  on  Easter  morn,  when 
the  Crucified  will  rise  from  His 
tomb,  like  the  sun  from  the  clouds 
of  night.  That  cry  will  ring 
throughout  all  time  till  Christ 
shall  come  again. 

Verily,  when  He  was  raised  on 
high,  He  drew  all  things  to  Him- 
self. 

IV. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  KING. 

The  Jewish  Pasch  is  over;  the 
midnight  hour  has  come ;  the 
three  days  of  prophecy  have  nigh 
elapsed;  but  a  few  hours  remain 
ere  the  Eedeemer's  fate  is  sealed. 

The  pall  of  clouds  that  darkened 
the  sacred  Friday  still  hangs  over 
Calvary's  brow.  The  lioman 
guard  watches  with  ready  arms 
and  forms  a  close  cordon  about 
His  tomb. 

The  hours  pass  slowly.  Those 
hours  that  are  thorns  in  the  heart 
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of  Mary,  the  sorrowing  Mother; 
those  hours  that  wring  the  very 
soul  of  the  Magdalen  ;  those  hours 
that  seem  an  eternity  to  the  be- 
loved John,  draw  the  Saviour 
nearer  to  His  doom. 

Hours  of  triumph  for  the  malig- 
nant Jews. 

"Ah  !  He  will  never  rise  from 
the  tomb.  He  is  an  impostor,  a 
vile  deceiver,  who  strove  to  force 
lying  doctrines  into  the  sanctum 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
King  of  the  Jews  !  Bah  !  A 
mockery  of  royal  power.  Son  of 
God!  The  tomb  has  closed  on  his 
divinity  and  falsified  his  proph- 
ecies forever." 

"He  will  never  come  to  life ! 
So  rest  ye,  leaders  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, your  cause  is  just." 

Yes,  out  on  the  rocky  side  of 
Calvary  He  lies  in  His  sepulchre, 
guarded  by  Eoman  warriors,  who 
begin  to  dread  the  issue  of  the 
fateful  night. 

Dawn  approaches,  but  ere  its 
earliest  blush  can  tint  the  eastern 
sky  there  comes  a  mysterious 
light.  From  afar  it  is  seen,  and 
it  travels  towards  Calvary  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  winds.  The 
soldiers  quiver  with  fear ;  the  trees 
bow  before  the  coming  storm; 
Calvary  trembles  on  its  base:  the 
bright  light  flashes  upon  them 
with  the  lustre  of  a  thousand  suns  ; 
and  while  the  earth  heaves  with 
emotion,  amid  the  turmoil  of  na- 
ture that  forms  but  the  lower 
chord  to  the  chorus  of  heavenly 
salvos,  the  tomb  bursts  open,  the 
guards  flee  in  terror,  and  lo — the 
Christ! 


Oh!  Not  the  prostrate,  sin- 
laden,  agonizing  Christ  of  Geth- 
semani;  not  the  scourged  and 
thrown-crowned  Saviour;  not  the 
torn  and  lacerated  victim  of  the 
cross;  but  the  Son  of  God,  glori- 
fied, impassible,  incorruptible,  re- 
splendent with  majesty  divine! 
All  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
all  the  choirs  of  heaven,  all  the 
harmonies  of  earth  resound. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo! 

He  has  risen,  as  he  said.  Alle- 
luia! 

Ye  Pharisees,  ye  Romans,  fall 
down  before  Him;  'tis  your  God 
you  have  crucified  ;  'tis  Christ 
your  Eedeemer  you  have  nailed  to 
the  tree!  Blind  people  !  The  Sun 
of  Justice,  whose  light  you  had 
entombed,  has  risen  to  illumine 
the  world. 
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That  light  is  but  the  glimmering 
dawn  of  a  glorious,  eternal  day. 
Soon  it  will  shine  upon  the  weak 
apostles,  and  dispel  the  darkness 
of  their  doubts ;  soon  the  Para- 
clete will  so  permeate  their  very 
beings  with  its  brilliancy  that, 
with  minds  alight  and  hearts 
aflame,  they  will  flash  it  in  the 
eyes  and  kindle  it  in  the  hearts  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  everywhere. 

In  the  seat  of  Roman  power,  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west,  they  will 
bear  witness  to  its  beauty  and  seal 
it  with  their  blood. 

That  Light  will  gleam  on  hill  and 
dale,  in  city  and  in  hamlet ;  it  will 
shine  in  the  cabins  of  the  lowly 
and  illumine  the  philosophies  of 
the  wise  ;  it  will  burnish,  as  with 
gold,  the  manacles  of  the   slave, 
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and  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  glory 
of  kings. 

That  light  will  transform  the 
path  of  martyrdom  to  a  triumphal 
march,  and  inspire  uncounted 
myriads,  in  every  age  and  clime, 
-to  live  for  it  and  die  for  it. 

The  mighty  power  that  nailed 
Christ  to  the  cross,  and  buried 
Him  in  the  tomb,  will  fain  bury 
His  light  in  the  catacombs,  or  ex- 
tinguish it  in  the  blood  of  the 
arena.  "But  stone  walls  will  not 
its  prison  make."  The  halos  of 
twenty  million  martyrs  and  the 
crimson  of  their  blood  will  but 
lend  a  richer,  deeper  glow  to  its 
lustre.  Rome  herself  will  follow 
that  Light  in  the  heavens,  and  re- 
place her  eagle  by  the  cross.  Celt 
and  Saxon,  Hun  and  Goth  and 
Frank   will  bow    down  before  it, 


and  from  them  hosts  of  chivalry 
will  spring,  who  will  go  forth  to 
wrest  from  the  infidel  the  tomb 
from  which  that  Light  arose. 

Having  set  the  Old  World  all 
aglow,  it  will  light  up  the  New, 
long  hidden  in  the  womb  of  night. 

Gleaming  as  a  beacon  on  the 
prow  of  the  Santa  Maria,  its  rays 
will  fall  upon  San  Salvador,  and 
thence,  north  and  south,  softening 
the  rigors  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic, 
and  tempering  the  ardor  of  the 
torrid  zone,  until  the  Sun  of  Jus- 
tice shall  have  risen  and  shone 
upon  all  peoples  and  all  lands. 

Its  Light  will  shine  on,  till  it 
glows  in  every  heart,  whether  of 
Jew  or  Gentile  ;  "when  Christ 
shall  come  again,"  and  restore  it 
to  its  native  Home  forever! 

T.  J.  Totjart,  >01. 


MY  MOTHER. 


I. 


V. 


Justly  hallow  we  as  good 

That  dire  day  when  from  the  Rood, 

Jesus  bent  His  thorn-crowned  Head, 
And  :— "Behold  O  Mother  mine  ! 
Thou  art  his,  and  he  is  thine"  ! 

In  death's  agony  He  said. 

II. 

Then  in  throes  of  anguish  turning 
To  that  youth  with  love  all  burning, 
Sorrow  streaming  thro'  his  eyes: 
"O  My  loved  one  !     O  my  brother ! 
Ween  not  thou;  Behold  thy  Mother"  ! 
It  is  finished," — Jesus  dies  ! 

III. 

Then  my  Mother  too  Thou  art ! 
Mother  true  with  mother's  heart: 

Jesus  spoke  thro'  John  to  me. 
What  thy  Love  declares  is  true; 
What  He  saith,  He  will  do; 

He  gave  me  by  will  to  Thee 

IV. 

Made  thy  heart  with  love  aglow, 
Love  more  true  than  mothers  know, 

For  the  babe  of  their  own  womb; 
Love  that  breathes  in  every  breath 
And  is  stronger  e'en  than  death 

And  lives  warm  beyond  the  tomb. 


Love  that  heart  and  senses  thrills, 
And  each  vein  and  fibre  fills 

With  the  soul  of  tenderness; 
Love  with  which  when  at  thy  breast 
Thine  own  Jesus  was  caressed — 

Thou  wouldst  give  to  us  no  less. 

VI. 

Love  that  gilds  our  every  hope, 
And  that  guides  us  as  we  grope 

Thro'  the  pitfall  and  the  steep- 
Love  that  joys  with  us  when  glad 
Softly  soothing  us  when  sad, 

Sorrow-laden  while  we  weep 

VII. 
Then  true  love,  O  Mother  mine, 
Shall  I  give  thee  back  for  thine, 

Love  that's  warm  and  real  and  strong; 
Love  o'ermastering  that  darts 
Pulsing  thro'  my  heart  of  hearts, 

Pealing  thee  an  endless  song  ! 

VIII. 
I  am  co-heir  of  thy  Son 
In  the  heritance  He  won 

Where  thou  rulest  o'er  His  Home: — 
May  he  on  my  reckoning  day 
To  my  trembling  spirit  say: 

"Son,  behold  thy  mother  !     Come." 

'02. 


From  School  Life  Into  Life's  School 


THE  closing  year  of  school  life 
marks  an  eventful  period  in 
the  history  and  experience  of 
every  individual.  Memories  sweet 
and  sacred  crowd  the  closing 
hours.  Farewells  must  be  spoken, 
friendships  must  be  severed,  heart- 
aches must  be  suffered,  and  the 
sterner  realities  of  life  must  be 
faced.  One  must  forsake  the  old 
familiar  play-grounds  to  take  part 
in  life's  more  serious  game.  The 
friends  of  youth  and  childhood 
must  be  scattered  to  man  the  ships 
afloat  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

School  life  is  the  period  to 
which  the  mind  will  most  often 
revert  to  gather  its  sweetest  recol- 
lections. When  the  head  has  be- 
come hoary  from  the  frosts  of 
many  winters,  when  the  step  has 
grown  unsteady  from  the  weight 
of  many  years,  and  the  eye  is  dim 
from  age,  then  it  is  that  school 
life  shines  with  greatest  lustre,  for 

"  O'er  those  scenes  the  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care; 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  eye 
of  the  aged  twinkle  with  a  pecu- 
liar brightness,  or  a  tear  course 
down  the  cheek,  at  the  mention  of 
some  name  made  sacred  by  early 
association  in  the  school-room. 

School  life,  our  fathers  tell  us, 
is  the  happiest,  the  dearest,  and 
the  best  period  in  the  experience 
of  all ;  but,  like  most  good  things 
in  life,  we  never  learn  its  true 
value  until  we  are  deprived  of  its 
presence.     It   is  only   when    the 


time  draws  near  to  give  up  for- 
ever the  school  life  pleasures  and 
associations  that  we  begin  to  have 
some  faint  conception  of  their 
value,  and  long  to  live  them  over 
again.  We  shrink  back  at  the 
idea  that  we  must  bid  good-bye  to 
these  school  boy  days,  and  take 
our  place  in  the  great  throng 
which  is  battling  with  the  realities 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  We 
then  realize  our  inability  to  grap- 
ple with  the  difficulties  which 
confront  us  at  the  very  outset. 
We  lament  opportunities  offered 
yet  unimproved;  we  regret  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  per- 
chance anticipate  failure  in  the 
work  that  lies  before  us.  The 
past  presents  a  panorama  of  pleas- 
ant memories,  but  the  future  an 
unknown  sea,  where  storms  and 
wrecks  abound ;  we  hesitate  to 
launch  our  frail  bark  upon  its 
waters. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  school 
life  into  life's  school ;  yet  what  a 
change  of  scene  meets  the  vis- 
ion! The  one  is  anticipation;  the 
other  action.  The  one  is  prepara- 
tion ;  the  other  experience.  The 
one,  to  many,  a  fancy ;  the  other, 
to  all,  a  reality.  In  the  one,  we 
can  confidently  ask  the  aid  of  a 
brother  scholar  to  help  us  through 
some  hard  lesson ;  in  the  other, 
we  must  not  only  manage  the  hard 
tasks  alone,  but  can  feel  the  oppo- 
sition rather  than  the  assistance 
of  our  fellow  students.  The  one, 
if  properly  improved,  only  fits  us 
for  entrance  into  the  other,  which 
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is,  as  it  were,  a  higher  class,  so 

that  we    may  pursue    our   course 

with  apparent  ease,  and  close  the 

term  with  honor  and  success.     On 

the  other  hand,  if  school   life  is 

unimproved,  then  life's  school  will 

prove  a  period  of  labor,  care,  and 

worry,    with  little    to    enjoy   and 

much  to  regret. 

As  we  stand  at  the  close  of  the 

one  and  at  the   beginning  of  the 

other,   we  are  forced  to   exclaim 

with  the  Scottish  poet, 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blander  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

The  words  of  this  same  Scottish 
poet  are  most  forcibly  brought  to 
our  mind,  when  he  said: 

ft  Ye'll  try  the  world  fu'  soon,  my  lad, 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad, 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye:" 
«         «        *        «        *        * 
"  But,  Och  !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted." 

But  we  are  also  reminded  that 
in  life's  school,  every  man  is  and 
must  be  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  If  success  and  honor 
would  be  achieved,  we  must  real- 
ize that  upon  our  own  exertion 
depends  the  issue.  And  if  failure 
and  defeat  shall  be  our  lot,  our 
own  shortcomings  must  bear  the 
blame. 

In  life's  school,  it  is  not  the 
teacher  who  grades  our  rank;  but 
with  automatic  precision  each  in- 
dividual fixes  his  own  grade  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  his  fellows,  as 
he  mixes  and   mingles  with  them 


in  the  great  arena.  Life's  school 
is  presented  to  our  minds  in  a 
threefold  view  :  by  its  obligations ; 
by  its  opportunities;  its  promises 
and  rewards.  Its  obligations  may 
be  sub-divided  into  three  duties — 
to  ourselves,  to  our  fellows,  and 
to  God.     The  poet  has  well  said  : 

"  Above   all  things,   to  thine  own   self 

be  true, 
And  it  must  follow    as  the  night  the 

day; 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false   to   any 

man." 

Duty  to  "  self,"  in  fact,  when 
properly  understood,  demands  and 
comprehends  duty  to  man  and 
duty  to  God,  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  moral  law  of  the  universe.  It 
calls  for  the  fullest  development 
of  every  faculty  of  our  mind,  of 
every  muscle  of  our  body,  and  of 
every  pure  emotion  of  our  nature. 
It  demands  progress  in  every  line 
of  development  of  which  our 
natures  are  capable.  It  requires 
that  the  influence  of  our  own  lives 
shall  be  exerted  for  good  on  all 
around  us,  and  that  the  world 
shall  be  made  better,  brighter,  and 
purer  thereby. 

The  obligations  devolving  upon 
us  in  life's  school  demand  the  con- 
stant strengthening  of  our  own 
characters  by  every  means  in  our 
reach,  so  that  we  may  be  a  potent 
factor  in  that  progress  to  which 
the  world  is  destined. 

The  obligations  of  life  are  nu- 
merous and  exacting.  We  meet 
them  on  every  side,  and  feel  their 
weight  in  every  walk  of  life.  We 
must  not  dull  our  ears  to  their 
call,  and  cannot,  if  we  would  face 
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our  duty  like  men.  As  we  step 
from  school  life  into  life's  school, 
we  must  buckle  on  the  armor  of 
our  new  relation  with  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  do  valiant  service  in  the 
ranks,  boldly  face  every  difficulty, 
and  vanquish  every  foe. 

Not  only  do  Ave  face  obligations 
in  the  new  field  which  we  are  en- 
tering, but  we  shall  necessarily 
enjoy  countless  opportunities  as 
well.  While  "  life  is  real,"  and 
"  life  is  earnest,"  many  will  be  the 
opportunities,  not  merely  for  im- 
provement, but  even  for  eminent 
distinction,  that  must  present 
themselves  to  every  honest  aspi- 
rant to  fame. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

A  slight  opportunity,  we  may 
think,  to  watch  a  kettle  boil,  but 
that  opportunity  improved  has 
made  steam  the  motive  power  of 
the  world,  has  linked  with  bands 
of  iron  the  commercial  centers  of 
the  earth,  and  covered  with  ships 
of  commerce  the  waters  of  the  sea. 


A  small  opportunity  it  was  for 
Franklin  to  fly  his  little  kite,  but 
that  opportunity  improved  has 
made  even  lightning  subservient 
to  the  will  of  man,  its  flash  his 
plaything,  and  has  brightened  the 
world  with  electric  lights. 

Opportunities  like  these  lie 
thick  around  us  in  life's  great 
school,  and  only  await  proper  im- 
provement at  our  hands  to  make 
of  us  great  and  useful  men.  Op- 
portunities improved  make  up  the 
sum  of  all  useful  lives,  while  op- 
portunities neglected  have  event- 
ually marked  with  failure  lives 
destined  to  be  great.  As  we  enter, 
then,  the  busy  ranks  of  practical 
life,  no  matter  what  special  work 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  engage 
in,  let  us  gird  ourselves  for  noble 
action,  leave  unimproved  no  op- 
portunity, meet  like  true  Christian 
men  all  obligations  to  God,  our 
neighbor,  and  ourselves,  so  that 
our  own  lives,  when  they  come  to 
be  judged,  will  bear  the  stamp,  not 
of  failure,  but — in  the  true  sense — 
of  success. 

George  S.  McOarty,  '01. 


MENSIS  FLORIDUS. 


Transiit  acris  hiems  ;  dulcis  jam  tempora  veris 
Adsunt.     Sol  nitidus  puro  splendore  coruscans 
Depellit  nebulas,  clementibus  ignibus  agros 
Fecundat  :  Maii  fulgens  aurora  refulsit. 
Nunc  auras  dulci  complent  spiramine  molles 
Lanigeri  pecudes  ;  subito  praesepia  linquunt, 
Ac  laeti  Iudunt  per  dulcia  gramina  campi. 
Interea  laetos,  puerorum  turba,  per  agros 
Discurrit,  passim  flores  studiosa  legendi, 
Dumque  opere  in  medio  fervet,  sua  carmina  cantat, 
Et  liquidis  blandisque  loca  omnia  vocibus  implet. 


NOVUM  COEMETERIUM. 


Collem  conscendens,  trajecto  ponte  recenti, 

Ad  dextram  spectans,  pinetum  cernis  amoenum  ; 

Stat  medio  lucus  ;  quo  gressum  siste,  viator, 

Corpora  sanctorum  venerare  jacentia  subtus  ; 

Da  lacrymas,  quaeso  ;  pia  concipe  vota  misertus, 

Si  forsan  flammis  addicta  .piantibus  ulla 

Spes  animae  frustra  coelorum  quaeritet  oras. 

Quadrati  cingunt  campi  latus  omne  columnar 

Marmoreal  denae,  scalpri  molimina  gnavi ; 

Connectunt  decies  quatuor  ferrumina  postes. 

Sub  cruce  jamque  jacent,.cedri  fragrantis  in  umbra, 

Ossa  virorum  octo,  cineresque  aliunde  coacti. 

Bis  denis  exin  et  quinque  teguntur  acervis 

Exuviae  fratrum.     Dum  narrat  nomina  marmor, 

Hos  amor  ut  visos  mentis  prassentat  ocellis. 

Subjacet  hie  senibus  canis  permista  juventus, 

Presbytero  laicus  sociatur,  doctor  alumnis. 

Queis  caluit  pulsu  cor  fortiter  omnibus  uno, 

Hos  tumulis  uriis  decet  expectare  timendi 

Non  decreta  Dei,  sed  vitas  dona  beatas. 

In  medio  surgit  prasclarum  mole  sacellum, 

Artis  nobile  opus,  structorum  gloria  jugis, 

Ejus  qui  formam  dedit,  et  qui  solvit  opimos 

In  fabricam  nummos.     Et  quamvis  pacta  fefellit 

Tardities  operis  multumque  supersit  agendum, 

Nudi  sub  tecto  muri  satis  undique  monstrant 

Quid  tandem  veniens  factum  mirabitur  astas. 

Jam  pedibus  prasstans  supra  triginta  duobus, 

Ter  quinisque  patens,  quadrangula,  marmore  tota 

Stat  moles,  fulgens  alabastri  postibus  atris  ; 

Crux  superat  tectum  ;  latis  utrimque  fenestris 

Plenum  lumen  erit  :  fronte  est  ditissima  porta  ; 

Et  supra  portam  jam  paret  tessera,  sub  qua 

Militias  nostras  labor  est  dabiturque  corona. 

Posticus  paries  vacuus  servabitur  aris, 

Quo  sacra,  speramus,  praebetur  victima  quondam 

A  nobis  crebro,  patrum  fratrumque  piamen, 

Pro  nobisque  brevi  forsan,  quum  corpora  nostra 

His  tumulis  putrent,  flammaque  piante  gementes 

Fratrum  quaeremus  suffragia  fletibus  ipsi.  C.  M.  W. 


THE  MICROSCOPE. 


FOR  ages  the  Bedouin  bad  been 
guiding  bis  way  across  the 
wastes  of  Arabia  by  the  help  of 
the  stars  coursing  through  the 
heavens  above.  He  had  seen 
some  of  them  changing  their  rela- 
tive position  while  others  ever  re- 
mained the  same,  and  as  he  gazed 
in  thankful  rapture  at  those  guides 
of  his  pathless  domain,  he  longed 
for  a  bridge  that  might  span  the 
immense  chasm  which  separated 
him  from  these  friends  of  the 
night.  Later  on,  the  abyss  was 
spanned — when,  by  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  the  wonders  of 
the  celestial  world  were  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  human  eye. 

But  equally  stupendous  marvels 
were  brought  to  view  when,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  microscope, 
man  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  drop  of  water, 
teeming  as  it  is  with  animal  life, 
of  the  wondrous  cellular  structure 
observable  in  so  simple  an  object 
as  the  blade  of  grass,  or  the  petal 
of  some  flower  he  was  accustomed 
to  trample  under  foot.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  wonderful  mech- 
anism in  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, enabled  the  surgeon  to  per- 
form hitherto  unheard  of  cures. 

The  instrument  known  as  the 
microscope  derives  its  name  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  to 
see  small  things,  thereby  indicat- 
ing the  use  of  the  instrument. 
The  honor  of  the  invention  is 
claimed  both  by  the  Italians  and 
the  Dutch.     If  we   consider    the 


microscope  as  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  one  lens  only,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  nay, 
even  to  some  extent  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  author  of  "Quo 
Vadis,"  who  so  truthfully  deline- 
ates Roman  customs,  represents 
Nero  as  making  use  of  a  jewel 
ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens,  to 
supply  a  defect  in  his  vision.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  spectacles  were  used  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century.  Now, 
as  the  glasses  of  these  were  made 
of  different  magnifying  powers,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  smaller 
and  more  convex  lenses  were 
made  and  applied  to  the  examina- 
tion of  minute  objects. 

Though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  first  inventor  of  the 
microscope,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  those  who  first 
brought  it  before  the  public.  Zach- 
arias  Jansens  and  his  son  are 
said  to  have  made  microscopes  be- 
fore the  year  1590,  for,  just  about 
that  time,  the  ingenious  Drebell 
brought  one  made  by  them  over 
to  England.  It  is  possible  that 
this  instrument  was  not  strictly 
what  is  now  called  a  microscope, 
but  was  rather  a  kind  of  micro- 
scopic telescope. 

The  microscope  depends  for  its 
utility  and  operation  upon  concave 
and  convex  lenses,  and  the  course 
of  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
them.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the 
simple  microscope  which  was  in- 
vented and   used   lone:  before  the 
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compound  microscope.  When 
the  lenses  of  the  simple  micro- 
scope are  very  convex  and  con- 
sequently the  magnifying  power 
greater,  the  field  of  view  is 
small,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  ad- 
just with  accuracy  their  focal  dis- 
tance, that  it  requires  some  prac- 
tice to  render  the  use  of  them 
familiar.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment this  instrument  has  received 
was  made  by  Doctor  Lieberkuhn, 
of  Berlin,  about  the  year  1740;  it 
consists  in  placing  the  small  lens 
in  the  centre  of  a  highly  polished 
concave  speculum  of  silver  by 
means  of  which  a  strong  light  is 
reflected  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  object,  which  can  thus  be 
examined  with  greater  ease  and 
satisfaction. 

I  need  not  dilate  on  the  great 
advantages  which  have  resulted  to 
nearly  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
from  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
and  what  might  be  termed  its  re- 
ciprocal— the  telescope.  Not  only 
have  distant  objects,  like  the  ce- 
lestial bodies,  been  brought  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  human  eje  to 
reveal  many  of  their  secrets, 
but  many  highly  interesting 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye,  have  been  so 
magnified  that  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  examine  closely  their  most 
delicate  organism. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  insect  world 
that  the  use  of  the  microscope 
has  discovered  some  interesting 
facts  to  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tory. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  spec- 


imen with  which  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted in  our  southern  climate 
— I  mean  the  mosquito.  Under 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  micro- 
scope we  find  that  this  trouble- 
some little  insect  has  a  veritable 
surgeon's  case  of  instruments  to 
assist  him  in  making  a  livelihood. 
First  he  makes  use  of  a  delicate 
little  lancet  which  pierces  the  skin 
and  severs  the  covering  of  one  of 
the  small  blood  vessels  of  his  vic- 
tim. If  the  opening  is  not  large 
enough,  he  makes  use  of  a  minute 
saw  to  enlarge  it.  Lastly  we  find 
that  he  has  a  small  pump  which 
he  uses  for  drawing  forth  the 
blood. 

The  heads  of  insects  in  general 
present  many  points  of  interest. 
In  the  mouth  and  tongue  the  most 
admirable  art  and  wisdom  are  dis- 
played, and  their  diversity  of  form 
is  almost  as  great  as  the  variety 
of  insect  species.  The  mouth  is 
usually  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  extending  somewhat 
downward.  Many  have  the  mouth 
armed  with  strong  jaws  provided 
with  muscles  of  great  power,  with 
which  they  bruise  and  tear  their 
food,  and  which  correspond  to  the 
teeth  of  the  higher  animals.  In 
their  various  shapes  and  modifi- 
cations these  serve  as  knives, 
scissors,  saws  or  other  tools,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of 
each  insect.  The  tongue  is  gen- 
erally a  compact  instrument,  used 
principally  to  extract  the  juices 
on  which  the  insect  feeds.  It  is 
capable  of  being  extended  or  con- 
tracted at  the  insect's  pleasure. 
Sometimes  it  is  dexterously  rolled 
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up  in  spiral  form  as  is  the  case 
with  the  butterfly;  at  other  times 
it  is  tubular  and  fleshy,  as  in  the 
wasp.  Under  the  microscope  the 
nether  lip  of  the  wasp  is  seen  with 
a  brush  on  either  side,  above 
which  are  two  jointed  feelers;  the 
use  of  these  feelers  is  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  exami- 
nation of  the  food  before  it  is 
taken  into  the  mouth,  or  perhaps 
for  cleaning  the  tongue.  Near 
these  feelers  we  see  the  horns,  as 
curious  in  form  as  they  are  deli- 
cate in  structure.  Some  writers 
on  natural  history  assert  that 
these  feelers  are  the  organs  of 
smell  or  of  hearing;  others  say 
that  they  add  to  the  perfection  of 
touch  or  feeling.  Apart  from  their 


use,  they  are  the  most  interesting 
and  distinct  characteristics  of 
insects;  and  appear  to  be  often 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining every  object  upon  which 
they  alight. 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  objects 
of  stupendous  grandeur,  like  the 
roaring  cataract  and  the  crashing 
thunder,  serve  to  raise  our 
thoughts  to  Him  who  rules  and 
guides  them;  but  even  those 
objects,  which  by  their  very 
minuteness  elude  the  search  of 
the  eye,  are  equally  well  calcu- 
lated to  manifest  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  their  great  Author,  when 
they  become  visible  through  the 
microscope. 

J.  A.  Alford,  ?01. 


SPRING. 


From  the  French. 


Cold  Winter  has  fled  to  the  North 
Where  the  bleak,  frozen  ice  fields  lay ; 

Fair  Spring  comes  hurrying  forth, 
From  the  land  where  the  Zephyrs  play. 

O'er  the  banks  of  each  rippling  stream, 

Where  the  opening  flowers  are  seen, 
One  fairy  note  seems  to  rise  and  float, — 
"  Cold  Winter  has  fled  to  the  North." 


The  plaint  of  the  Nightingale, 
At  night  resounds  afar, 

Telling  her  sorrowful  tale 
To  each  silent  listening  star  ; 

All  the  moonlit  grove  is  stilled  ; 

The  flowers  with  grief  are  filled  ;  — 
The  night-wind  sighs  to  the  lonely  skits 

The  plaint  of  the  Nightingale. 


Now  Earth  from  her  stupor  awakes 
Wherein  Winter  had  held  her  bound; 

O'er  the  hills,  o'er  the  sunlit  lakes, 
New  beauty  and  life  are  found. 

Deep  down  in  the  furrowed  field 

Lie  the  tiny  grains  concealed ;  — 
A  pledge  each  one  of  the  crops  to  come ; 

For  Earth  from  her  stupor  awakes. 

On  the  trees  in  the  fragrant  woods 
The  leaves  with  gladness  dance, 

Shielding  the  opening  buds 
From  the  sunlight's  noonday  glance. 

Greeting  returning  Spring, 

The  birds  gayly  carol  and  sing 
As  they  build  their  nests  upon  the  crests 

Of  the  trees  in  the  fragrant  woods. 


Concealed  'neath  the  sheltering  eaves, 
With  art  he  knows  so  well, 

The  prattling  swallow  weaves 
His  straw-walled,  downy  cell. 

Full  soon  must  he  soar  away 

And  toil  throughout  the  day 
To  win  the  food  for  his  tender  brood, 

Concealed  'neath  the  sheltering  eaves. 

Hail,  beautiful  Season  of  Spring  ! 
O  Month  of  Our  Lady,  hail  ! 

For  Her  thy  choristers  sing 
In  the  woodland  and  the  vale. 

He  who  doth  all  things  well, 

Hath  made  thy  grandeurs  tell 
The  beauties  rare  of  that  Virgin  fair  : 

Hail,  beautiful  Season  of  Spring  ! 

Ferd.  Larue,  Jr.,  '03 


THE  CITY  OF  MATANZAS. 


ONE  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  language  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  name  of  this 
city  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
it  historically  famous. 

When  the  Spanish  invaders  dis- 
covered this  locality  (then  inhab- 
ited by  some  Indian  tribes),  they 
were  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of 
its  surroundings,  and  consequent- 
ly left  there  many  European  fami- 
lies. Some  years  after,  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  Spanish  government 
went  there  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress made.  To  their  disappoint- 
ment it  had  been  a  complete  fail- 
ure; the  families  having  died  of 
fevers  and  other  diseases  com- 
mon in  the  land.  The  blame  of 
this  disaster  fell  on  the  helpless 
Indians  who  lived  in  the  valleys 
around  the  city,  and  the  order  was 
given  that  all  these  Indians  should 
be  slain.  From  this  the  city  takes 
the  name  "  Matanzas,"  which 
means  "slaughter,"  in  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  massa- 
cred on  that  spot. 

This  city,  so  worthy  of  general 
attention,  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  well-wooded  hill.  The  beau- 
tiful rivers,  San  Juan  and  Yumuri, 
divide  it — like  all  Gaul — into 
three  parts:  Pueblo  Nuevo,  Ma- 
tanzas  proper,  and  Versalles.  Al- 
though smaller,  the  Yumuri  is  more 
attractive  and  beautiful,  for  the 
valley  which  it  forms,  and  which 
takes  the  name  of  the  river,  ren- 
ders Matanzas  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque cities  of  Cuba. 

As  we  walk  along  this  valley  we 


find  a  large  cave  whose  ap- 
pearance will  not  at  first  excite 
curiosity;  but  on  entering  it  we 
are  confronted  by  some  marvellous 
specimens  of  the  artistic  taste  and 
skill  of  the  Indians.  Just  at  the 
entrance  there  is  a  large  stone 
carefully  carved  and  a  miniature 
church,  at  either  side  of  which 
stands  on  guard  a  lion  rampant, 
also  of  stone, — fierce  sentinels  of 
church  and  cave. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  caves  of  Bel- 
lamar  and  admire  the  beauties  that 
nature  has  lavished  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Matanzas-  Here  we  find 
beautiful  parlors  decorated  with 
numberless  stalactites  and  other 
strange  and  wonderful  freaks  that 
Nature  must  have  played  when 
she  was  merry.  Moreover,  almost 
all  the  existing  varieties  of  stone 
and  sand  are  exhibited.  To  make 
it  easier  to  behold  these  wonders, 
the  people  of  Matanzas  have  con- 
structed a  magnificent  track  from 
the  city  to  the  mouth  of  the  caves, 
which  have  become  a  rendezvous 
for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Further  up  the  Yumuri,  in  the 
arms  of  the  lofty  hills  and  bathed 
by  the  crystalline  waters  of  this 
river,  sits  in  comfort,  "  El  Estero," 
a  place  where  every  kind  of  fruit 
that  grows  within  the  island  is 
carefully  cultivated.  This  is  pri- 
vate property  but  permission  from 
the  owner  is  always  granted  to 
those  who  wish  to  visit  it.  From 
this  place  we  behold  a  large  im- 
posing edifice  crowning  the  sum- 
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mit 


of  the  hill.  It  is  a 
famous  hermitage  erected  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mont- 
serrat.  The  numerous  miracles 
wrought  there  have  proved  the 
sanctity  of  this  holy  shrine. 
As  we  enter  this  lofty  sanctuary 
the  coldest  heart  is  moved  to 
tender  piety  by  the  gentle  gaze  of 
Our  Lady  seeming  to  pour  her 
benedictions  on  those  who  do  her 
homage. 

The  hill  on  which  the  hermitage 
is  situated  commands  the  view  of 
the  wide  and  spacious  bay  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  and  the  castles  that  guard 
the  entrance.  Below,  Matanzas 
nestles  in  the  valley,  its  churches 
and  steeples  glistening  in  the  sun; 
stretches  of  river  sparkle  here  and 
there,  and  numerous  squares, 
green  with  shady  groves,  relieve 
the  monotony  of  glaring  roofs. 
Further  out  and  leading  to  the  bay 
you   distinguish   well-laid     walks 


flanked  by  rows  of  noble   laurels 
that  lend  a  generous  shade. 

There  is  the  blue  gleaming 
ocean  and  the  strong  castles  and 
handsome  residences  and  the 
thousand  pretty  nooks  where  one 
would  love  to  spend  a  summer's 
day.  But  come  and  see  it  all 
yourself. 

Now  that  Americans  have  easy 
access  to  Cuba,  I  would  invite 
my  readers,  and  in  particular 
my  fellow  students,  to  visit  the 
"  Gem  of  the  Antilles  "  when  their 
holidays  come  around,  and,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  "Yale  of 
Slaughter"  to  the  entrance  of  the 
caves,  and  gazed  in  admiration  on 
the  beautiful  souvenir  of  the  skill 
and  faith  of  the  Indians,  to  wend 
their  way  to  Montserrat  and  there 
lay  the  tribute  of  their  homage  at 
the  feet  of  Him  who  is  the 
Author  of  stone  and  cave  and 
fruitful  valley. 

Henry  A.  Esnard,  B.  S.,  '00. 


AD  SANCTUM  ALOYSIUM. 


Ardenti  juvenis  Domini  perfusus  amore 

Terrenum  sapiens  respuit  omne  bonum. 
Ilium  nee  lacrimae  matris,  nee  patris  acerbus 

Demovere  dolor:  firmiter  usque  stetit. 
Non  est  quod  justa  caruit  pietate  parentum, 

Tlagrans  ejus  amor,  pras  omnibus  ecce  Deo. 
Cujus  nunc  Iaudes  celebret  quis  carmine  justas? 

Ecquis  serta  serat  vertice  digna  pio? 
Cernas  ut  niteant  manibus  quae  laurea  gestat, 

Utque  corona  triplex,  gloria  magna  ducis. 
O  tu,  qui  felix  ccelestes  incolis  aulas, 

Blande  puer,  sancti  suppete  dona  mihi. 
Die  tua  quae  pietas,  candore  effulseris  ecquo, 

Corque  tuum  quotiens  voveris  ore  Deo. 
Utque  tui  vivam  moriarque  fidelis  imam), 

Talia  de  ccelo  dona  precare  mihi. 

J.  A.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  '03, 


YENNI   HALL. 


n^O  a  former  Spring  Hillian  vis- 
iting  the  college  where  his 
boyhood  years  were  passed,  one 
of  the  chief,  among  many  new  ob- 
jects that  have  sprung  up  during 
his  absence,  adorning  the  other- 
wise well  known  vicinity  of  Alma 
Mater,  is  a  neat,  white  structure 
bearing  above  its  arched  windows 
the  simple  legend  :  Y  E  N  N  I 
Hall. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  there  is 
little  in  a  name,  yet  somehow,  that 
one  title  cut  out  in  the  wall  below 
the  projecting  roof,  and  bearing  in 
its  massive  letters  the  name  of  one 
well  loved  by  past  students,  and 
familiar  to  thousands  of  college 
boys  throughout  the  country, 
seems  to  exercise  upon  the  visitor 
a  strong  attraction  and  peculiar 
fascination.  Half  curiously,  half 
unconsciously,  does  he  turn  to- 
ward the  handsome  looking  edi- 
fice whose  broad  proportions  seem 
to  assume  new  grace  and  dignity 
as  the  visitor  draws  nearer. 

The  main  doorway  of  the  Hall,  is 
reached  from  a  broad  walk  flanked 
to  the  right  and  left  by  silver  ma- 
ple and  biota  aurea.  About  mid- 
way in  the  road,  there  is  a  pretty 
mound  about  which  the  pathway 
swings  in  twin  curves,  forming  a 
complete  circle,  and  then  contin- 
ues on  again  toward  the  entrance. 
The  building  itself,  which  is  lo- 
cated some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  main  building,  is  a 
three  storied  brick  structure  fin- 
ished in  stucco.  Its  facade  pre- 
sents a  very  imposing  appearance. 


On  either  side  of  the  principal 
doorway,  rises  a  broad  base-work 
of  solid  masonry  fashioned  in 
artificial  stone,  and  carrying 
above  it  the  large  arch  of  the 
triple  window  on  the  second  floor. 
O^er  the  main  door  are  seen  the 
initials  I.  H.  S.,  cut  on  a  white 
escutcheon.  Less  striking  in  ap- 
pearance are  the  other  two  doors 
at  the  east  and  west  end  which 
open  like  the  one  in  the  centre, 
on  the  north  side. 

The  ground  floor  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  several  distinct  com- 
partments which,  when  completed, 
will  be  used  in  part,  for  various  col- 
lege offices,  private  dining  rooms, 
and  the  sub-library.  The  small 
frame  houses  which  have  hitherto 
served  for  these  purposes,  will 
shortly  disappear  to  give  place  to 
a  large  lawn,  the  counterpart  of 
the  one  adjoining  the  bicycle 
track  and  opposite  the  students' 
dining  hall. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Hall  occupy  the  entire  width 
of  the  building  from  north  to  south. 
Each  apartment  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  one  adjoining  and  is 
entered  either  from  the  hallway 
at  each  end  of  the  building,  or 
from  the  middle  doorway. 

In  passing  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  second  story,  one  of 
the  things  which  already  begins 
to  strike  the  visitor,  is  the  quantity 
of  light  which  pours  in  from  all 
sides.  Thus  the  wide  staircases 
are  well  lighted,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  the  loss  of  the  slight- 
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est  grace  or  harmony  in   the   ex- 
terior appearance  of  the  building. 
The  hallway  which  adjoins  these 
stairs  leads  to  a  wide  and  hand- 
some   corridor    extending    along 
the  entire  northern  side    of  the 
building    from   east   to   west.    It 
contains    seven    large   windows, 
three     to    either    side    of    large 
triple     windows    in    the    centre. 
Through    these     windows     light 
floods  the  corridors,  with  an  effect 
upon  the  bronze,  ornamental  fix- 
tures and  richly  polished  wood- 
work, that  is  at  once  gratifying  and 
beautiful.    Along  this  hall  are  the 
residence   rooms,  all    facing   the 
southern  side.  At  either  eud  of  this 
floor  an  imposing  staircase,  leads 
to    the    next     story.      The     first 
apartment  on  the  western  end,  is 
a  large,   excellently  lighted  hall 
whose  windows  look  north  and 
south.      This   hall,  owing  to    in- 
creasing numbers,  will   probably 
serve  in  the  near  future,  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  the   Minims  of  the   Ju- 
nior division.     From  it,  a  narrow 
hallway  leads  to  the  western  end 
of  this  floor.  On  either  side  are  res- 
idence rooms,  all  handsomely  orna- 
mented and  finished  in  light  pine. 
The  view  to   be   had  from   this 
floor  of  Yenni  Hall,  is  in  every  res- 
pect, a  beautiful  one.     Grove  upon 
grove  of  pine  and  oak  stretch  in 
uninterrupted  panorama  far  to  the 
south  and  south-west.    The  gym- 
nasium and   the   immense   senior 
campus  are  almost  immediately  in 
front,  while  further  to  the  east,  is 
seen   the   main   building  with  its 
cross-crowned    cupola    and     its 
verdant   lawns  stretching  south- 


ward towards  the  sodality  chapel. 
Leaving  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  the  view  from  the  east- 
ern windows  of  the  Hall,  is  still 
more  diversified  and  interesting, 
Far  across  the  green  lawns  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  college  can 
be  seen  the  shrine  of  St.  Joseph; 
the  robe  of  the  well-loved  figure 
of  Spring  Hill's  titular  saint,  ap- 
pearing here  and  there  through 
the  foliage  intervening.  Nearer 
still  the  Infirmary  Building  comes 
insight,  together  with  the  bicycle 
track  and  its  extension  of  some 
hundred  feet  lately  added  at 
its  northern  end.  Hard  by,  and 
likewise  half  concealed  by  the 
dense  leafage  encircling  her  shrine, 
is  the  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
its  fair  whiteness  standing  out  in 
pretty  contrast  with  the  verdure 
surrounding.  Not  far  behind  the 
shrine  runs  the  new  carriage 
road  paved  with  vitrified  brick; 
while  behind  this,  again,  there  is 
j  ust  visible  part  of  the  white  stone- 
work of  the  new  Schillinger  pave- 
ment leading  in  from  the  main 
gate  opposite  the  bridge. 

The  scenery  from  the  eastern 
windows  is  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed by  the  diversified  view 
presented  on  the  north  side.  Some 
distance  in  front,  and  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  hall,  is  seen  a  wide 
road  which,  coming  from  the  col- 
lege entrance,  enters  among  the 
pine  trees.  Here,  though  hidden 
from  our  view,  it  swings  around  to 
the  north,  and  after  prolonged 
windings  beneath  the  shelter  of 
pines,  oaks  and  an  endless  profu- 
sion of  cedars,  appears  again  in 
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view  of  the  north  windows  of  the 
hall.  When  it  is  again  visible,  the 
road  has  assumed  several  branches. 
One  of  these  continues  almost 
perpendicularly  from  its  circuit- 
ous  path   and    unites  again    with 


FATHER  DOMINIC  YENNI,  S.J. 

the  main  road;  another  appears 
some  distance  to  the  west,  where 
it  has  just  emerged  from  its  wind- 
ing course  through  the  pine  grove, 
and  now  sweeps  with  a  slight 
curve  around  the  college  ceme- 
tery. This  sacred  little  enclos- 
ure,     half     concealed      by     the 


pines  which  encircle  it,  is  nearly 
opposite  Yenni  Hall.  Its  posi- 
tion is  both  picturesque  and 
well  chosen.  Dark  streaked 
marble  pillars,  carrying  a  simple 
bar  around  the  entire  square, 
form  the  plain  yet 
modest  enclosure  of 
the  resting  place  of 
many  of  the  good 
Fathers  and  Broth- 
ers who  have  lived 
and  labored  in  Spring 
Hill  in  days  gone  by. 
In  the  centre  can  be 
seen  the  Mortuary 
Chapel,  a  stone  edi- 
fice of  Gothic  design, 
surmounted  with  its 
five  crosses.  In  this 
peaceful  spot,  and  be- 
neath the  shadow  of 
this  pretty  chapel, 
rest  the  remains  of 
the  venerated  priest 
after  whom  the  Hall 
has  been  named.  Sim- 
ple, and  exceedingly 
retiring  in  life,  his 
would  have  been  the 
first  voice  raised  in 
protest  against  such 
a  building  as  the  one 
just  described,  ever 
bearing  his  name. 
And  yet  it  was  not  un- 
fitting. For  years  had  he  been  con- 
nected with  Spring  Hill;  in  its  halls 
had  he  toiled^for  more  than  half  a 
century ;  here  it  was  that  he  had 
taught  the  successive  generations 
of  Spring  Hill  students  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages from  the  grammars  which 
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have  made  his  name  so  familiar  to 
thousands  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  therefore  it  seemed 
natural  that  one  so  revered,  so 
beloved  at  Spring  Hill,  should 
continue,  as  it  were,  to  abide 
there,  brought  ever  to  mind  by 
the  grand  structure  which  is 
now  called  after  him.  However 
much  his  humility  might  have 
protested,  there  shall  that  well- 
loved  name  stay,  sculptured  above 


the  arched  windows.  There,  too, 
shall  the  noble  edifice,  so  beaut- 
eous in  appearance,  and  standing 
forth  in  stately  prominence  amid 
the  surrounding  lawns  and  wood- 
land scenery,  continue  to  remain 
a  tribute  of  Spring  Hill  to  one 
who  had  labored  long  and  well 
among  her  youthful  sons,  and  had 
lived  and  died  the  simple  and  well- 
beloved  Father  Yenni. 

E.  A.  Flautt,  '03. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 


T  a  THEN  we  look  at  the  gigantic 
net  -  work  of  telegraph 
wires  which  enable  us,  in  an  in- 
stant of  time,  to  flash  our  thoughts, 
our  needs,  our  wishes,  from  city 
to  city  and  country  to  country ; 
when-  we  remember  that  a  mes- 
sage may  be  cabled  around  the 
world  and  received  by  the  same 
operator  in  a  few  seconds,  we  little 
think  of  the  gradual  development 
from  insignificant  beginnings  of 
this  grand  monument  of  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  man.  Even  a 
few  short  years  ago,  all  was  so 
different.  Our  own  grandsires, 
perhaps,  have  seen  the  day  when 
the  mail-coach  was  the  most  rapid 
means  of  conveying  intelligence. 
At  times  weeks,  and  even  months, 
were  required  to  transmit  tidings 
across  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  a  sad  example  of  this 
slowness,  in  connection  with  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  ending  the  war  of 
1812,  was    signed    on   December 


24th,  1814,  but  before  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  was  re- 
ceived, the  bloody  8th  of  January 
had  sent  two  thousand  brave  men 
to  an  untimely  grave — men  who, 
at  that  time,  had  already  been 
declared  brothers  and  friends. 

It  requires  almost  a  wild  leap 
of  imagination  to  span  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  modern  tele- 
graph from  the  methods  of  com- 
munication in  vogue  before  the 
Christian  era  and  for  many  cen- 
turies after.  At  first,  oral  mes- 
sages were  sent  as  the  occasL  n 
offered.  Then  special  men  were 
hired  to  carry  written  missives 
from  place  to  place. 

At  the  time  when  the  star  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  at  its 
zenith,  Numidian  runners  were 
employed,  whose  swiftness  of  foot 
was  remarkable  indeed  ;  for  they 
were  able  to  keep  pace  with  a 
horse  running  at  full  speed. 

Soon   after  this,  a  regular   mail 
system    was    put    into     practice; 
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something  like  our  modern  mail 
system,  although  their  runners 
could  not  compare  with  our  twen- 
tieth century  iron  horses. 

Feeling  the  need  of  some  swifter 
means  of  conveyance,  men  turned 
to  account  the  natural  instinct  by 
which  many  animals  return  to 
their  former  homes.  Pigeons 
were  trained  and  taught  to  bear 
missives  from  place  to  place.  For 
instance,  if  a  message  was  to  be 
sent  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  the 
pigeons  that  had  been  reared  in 
Berlin  were  brought  to  Paris  and 
there  held  captive.  The  letter 
was  then  fastened  to  them,  and 
they  were  set  at  liberty.  As 
soon  as  they  were  free,  these 
pigeons  would  return  direct  to  Ber- 
lin, and  thus  the  message  would 
be  sent  with  comparative  ease. 

This  means  has  been  made  use 
of  with  satisfactory  results  as  late 
as  the  nineteenth  century,  during 
the  seige  of  Paris.  Still  later,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  Andree,  made  use 
of  them,  when,  on  his  ill-fated  voy- 
age to  the  North  Pole,  he  took 
with  him  several  carrier  pigeons. 
These  enabled  him  to  send  mes- 
sages from  time  to  time  to  the 
civilized  world. 

Beacon  lights  were  also  used  as 
signals,  but  only  at  night.  Great 
fires  would  sometimes  be  built  on 
a  high  mountain,  and  thus  the 
country  for  miles  around  could  be 
warned  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

The  signal  mentioned  in  Paul 
Revere's  famous  ride,  was  a  beacon 
light,  placed  in  a  window  of  the 
old  North  Church  in  Boston. 


At  the  battle  of  Salamis,  signal 
mirrors  were  used.  The  signal 
had  been  agreed  upon  before  ;  if 
the  fight  was  won  the  mirrors 
would  reflect  the  light ;  and  if  the 
battle  was  lost,  no  light  would  be 
reflected.  But  the  battle  was  won, 
and  the  ancient  Athenians  flashed 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  polished  shield.  But  all 
these  means  and  methods  had 
lacked  either  of  two  things,  ra- 
pidity or  accuracy.  If  they  had 
rapidity,  they  were  inaccurate. 
If  they  were  accurate  they  lacked 
rapidity.  Man  had  need  of  some- 
ting  better. 

In  1837,  the  inventive  genius  of 
Sturgeon  discovered  the  electro- 
magnet. By  the  invention  of  the 
electro-magnet,  new  possibilities 
were  opened.  The  two  requisites 
of  messages  would  be  combined, 
namely,  accuracy  and  speed. 
Prof.  Morse  was  not  slow  to  grasp 
the  full  bearing  of  the  discovery. 
His  great  mind  conceived  the 
electric  telegraph,  but  poverty 
was  his  enemy.  He  had  no  money 
wherewith  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
He  applied  to  Congress,  but  found 
no  help  there.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land, but  people  did  not  believe 
his  idea  practicable.  Morse  re- 
turned to  America,  and,  after  un- 
told hardships  and  trials,  Congress 
was  at  last  induced  to  appropri- 
ate $30,000  for  building  an  ex- 
perimental line  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  Polk  was  the 
first  President  whose  election  was 
announced  to  the  country  by  tele- 
graph. 
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Even  Morse's  system,  excellent 
as  it  was,  has  been  improved  upon. 
At  first  only  one  message  could 
be  sent  at  a  time.  At  present  the 
same  wire  will  do  more  work. 
By  means  of  the  duplex  system, 
messages  may  be  sent  both  ways 
at  the  same  time,  over  the  same 
wire.  To  effect  this,  two  difficul- 
ties had  to  be  overcome.  One  of 
these  was  to  prevent  the  relay  and 
sounder  from  responding  to  the 
message  at  the  station  from  which 
it  is  sent,  and  allow  it  to  respond 
only  at  the  place  where  it  is  re- 
ceived. The  second  was  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  of  the  key  at  the 
sending  station  from  opening  the 
circuit  at  the  receiving  station. 
Both  of  these  difficulties,  however, 
were  successfully  overcome. 

A  further  advance  was  made 
when  even  more  than  two  mes- 
sages might  be  sent  in  each  direc- 
tion at  the  same  time  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  one 
another. 

Although  the  telegraph  had 
been  invented,  no  means  as  yet 
had  been  discovered  by  which  a 
message  could  be  sent  rapidly 
across  the  waves.  This  was  a 
necessity,  as  the  nations  had  to  be 
in  constant  communication  with 
one  another.  Necessity,  we  know, 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
through  this  necessity  came  the 
invention  of  the  submarine  cable. 

Morse  himself  had  contem- 
plated a  further  advance.  "If I 
can  make  it  work  ten  miles,  I  can 
make  it  work  around  the  globe." 
Nor  did  he  stop  at  words.  On  Oc- 
tober 18,  1842,  a  small  cable   was 


laid  between  Governor's  Island 
and  Oastle  Garden;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  signals  were  successfully 
transmitted. 

The  project  of  a  Transatlantic 
cable  was  brought  forward  in  1854 
by  Cyrus  W.  Field ;  and  in  1857  it 
was  put  into  execution.  The 
American  frigate,  Niagara  and 
the  British  battle  ship,  Agamem- 
non were  detailed  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  the  two  ships 
met  in  mid-ocean,  and  spliced  the 
halves  of  the  cable  which  each 
carried,  and  on  July  29,  1857, 
sailed,  one  for  America  and  the 
other  for  Ireland.  The  two 
vessels  exchanged  congratulatory 
messages  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  line  from  Newfoundland  to 
Valencia.  When  connections  were 
made  with  the  instruments  at  the 
respective  terminals,  the  fol- 
lowing message  was  flashed  be- 
neath the  waters  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty-five  minutes: 
"Europe  and  America  are  united 
by  telegraph  ;  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest ;  on  earth  peace  and  good 
will  toward  men."  Greetings 
were  also  interchanged  between 
President  Buchanan  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  experiment  was  a  success 
in  every  particular,  and  since 
then,  many  other  cables  have 
been  laid,  not  only  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  also  in  the  Pacific.  Morse 
had  said  that  if  his  cable  would 
work  ten  miles,  it  would  work 
around  the  globe.  His  words 
have  been  fulfilled;  uow  we  have 
cables   running  from  every  large 
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seaport;  the  longest  one  of  all  is 
that  which  connects  San  Francisco 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Another  gigantic  stride  was 
made  in  1897  by  the  invention  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  Mar- 
coni coherer  certainly  renders  its 
inventor  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory, side  by  side  with  the  inven- 
tor of  the  Morse  code. 

What  then  is  wireless  telegra- 
phy? As  its  name  implies,  the 
metallic  conductors  through 
which  the  ordinary  telegram  is 
sent,  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
all-pervading  ether  is  the  con- 
ducting medium.  The  principle 
on  which  wireless  telegraphy 
works,  is  the  following:  Electri- 
cal sparks,  passing  between  two 
metallic  conductors,  generate  a 
series  of  waves  in  the  ether,  simi- 
lar to  sound  waves  in  air.  These 
waves  in  some  mysterious  manner 
have  the  power  of  arranging  me- 
tallic filings  so  as  to  make  them 
conductive;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  particles  of  metallic  powder 
offer  a  high  resistance  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  current. 

At  the  transmitting  station 
there  is  a  large  induction  coil,  the 
terminals  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  oscillator.  This  consists 
chiefly  of  two  movable  metal 
spheres,  one  of  which  is  connected 
with  a  conductor  rising  high  into 
the  air.  The  balls  of  the  oscilla- 
tor are  practically  the  terminals 
of  the  secondary  coil,  and  the 
spark  passing  between  them  is 
the  source  of  the  electric  waves, 
The  primary  coil  may  be  placed 
in  circuit  with  an  ordinary  Morse 


key,  and  thus  the  sparks  can  be 
made  to  spell  the  words  just  as 
with  the  ordinary  telegraph  in- 
strument. 

The  instruments  at  the  receiving 
station  are  the  Marconi  coherer, 
and  the  vertical  conductor,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  before  spoken  of ; 
and  an  ordinary  Morse  sounder 
with  a  local  battery.  The  coherer 
consists  of  a  small  glass  tube  en- 
closing two  silver  pistons  which 
almost  touch  one  another.  The 
space  between  them  contains  some 
nickel  and  silver  filings  with  a 
mere  tiace  of  mercury.  The  ter- 
minals of  the  pistons  are  in  circuit 
with  the  sounder,  and  the  local 
battery. 

Whenever  a  spark  passes  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  the  oscil- 
lator, the  electric  waves  thus  gen- 
erated pass  on  until  they  reach 
the  vertical  conductor  at  the  re- 
ceiving station.  Here  they  pass 
down  to  the  silver  pistons  where 
they  cause  the  metal  filings  to 
cohere  and  thus  complete  the  cir- 
cuit. Evidently  the  Morse  sound- 
er responds,  and  will  do  so  as 
often  as  a  spark  passes  at  the 
oscillator.  The  coherer  is  con- 
stantly tapped  by  a  tiny  hammer, 
working  like  the  hammer  of  an 
electric  bell.  Thus  it  is  always 
ready  to  receive  a  new  signal. 

The  Marconi  system  is  now 
being  successfully  used  for  dis- 
tances of  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  to  what 
lengths  the  invention,  now  in  its 
infancy,  may  yet  be  carried. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  in- 
deed been  a  century  of  progress. 
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If  an  old,  battered,  weather-worn 
stage  coach  were  to  appear  in  a 
photograph  beside  one  of  our  ele- 
gant modern  Pullman  cars,  the 
combination  would  be  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme;  yet  it  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  advance 


in  the  past  century.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  present  century  may  not 
be  less  fruitful  than  its  predeces- 
sor, but  may  even  surpass  it  in  the 
number  and  importance  of  its 
practical  inventions. 

Arthur  S.  Johnston,  '01. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMONG  the  sports  and  pas- 
times that  have  found  favor 
with  the  College  boys  during  the 
present  term,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  become  so  universally 
popular,  or  that  has  been  so 
long-lived  as  Photography.  Nearly 
every  boy,  in  the  Junior  as  well  as 
in  the  Senior  Division,  owns  a 
camera  and  knows  how  to  use  it ; 
but  if  you  should  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain the  process,  he  would  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  answer,  unless  he  be 
a  member  of  the  Science  Class. 
But  as  many  of  the  artists  have 
not  that  privilege,  I  feel  justified 
in  submitting  the  following  for 
their  special  benefit : 

Even  the  most  casual  observer 
must  have  noticed  that  when  cer- 
tain substances  are  exposed  to  the 
light,  their  color  is  changed.  If, 
for  instance,  we  take  up  any  ob- 
ject which  has  been  lying  on  a 
scarlet  tablecloth  or  colored  tissue 
paper  for  a  considerable  time,  we 
find  that  the  spot  which  has  been 
covered,  is  as  bright  as  when  it 
was  new,  while  the  surrounding 
portions  have  faded  away  on  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  the  light. 

Again,  from  a  very  elementary 


knowledge  of  chemistry,  we  learn 
that  silver  chloride  or  horn  silver 
turns  black  when  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Eays  of  light  are 
thus  seen  to  have  a  power  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
science  of  photography ;  this 
power  is  called  actinic. 

If  the  image  of  some  object  be 
thrown  upon  a  surface  covered 
with  a  sensitive  substance  like 
silver  chloride,  it  is  evident  that 
more  light  will  strike  certain  parts 
of  the  surface  than  others.  The 
brighter  rays  would  come  from 
the  brighter  portions  of  the  object, 
and  the  sensitive  surface  being 
more  affected,  would  here  become 
darker,  while  the  shaded  portions 
would  be  less  affected  and  there- 
fore lighter. 

It  is  precisely  this  process 
which  is  carried  out  in  taking  a 
photograph.  A  glass  plate  or  film 
is  covered  with  an  emulsion  very 
sensitive  to  light.  This  is  placed 
in  a  dark  box,  called  the  camera, 
with  an  achromatic  lens  at  one 
end.  The  lens  forms  within  the 
camera  an  inverted  image  of  the 
objects  without.  The  exact  posi- 
tion  of    the    image  is   found    by 
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means  of  a  piece  of  ground  glass. 
The  lens  is  moved  in  and  out  by 
means  of  an  appropriate  bellows 
until  the  ground  glass  is  exactly 
in  focus.  The  sensitive  plate  is 
inserted  only  after  this,  and  ex- 
actly in  place  of  the  ground  glass. 
The  lens  is  uncovered  for  a  very 
short  time  and  the  plate  has  been 
exposed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  a  lens  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  exposing  the  plate.  A 
pin-hole  would  answer,  but  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  exposure 
would  be  greatly  increased,  for 
the  lens  collects  more  light. 

To  return  to  our  exposed  plate. 
The  next  step  in  the  operation 
must  be  made  in  a  perfectly  dark 
room.  Here  the  plate  is  removed 
from  the  plate-holder  and  put  into 
the  developing  solution.  To  de- 
velop means  to  darken  those  parts 
that  have  been  most  affected 
by  light,  thus  bringing  out  the 
outlines  of  the  picture;  after  the 
plate  has  been  a  short  time  in  the 
developing  bath,  if  held  up  to  the 
light,  the  outlines  can  be  distin- 
guished, and  as  the  developing 
proceeds  the  entire  picture  be- 
comes visible.  Everything,  of 
course,  is  reversed;  all  the  bright 
portions  of  the  object  photo- 
graphed being  dark,  and  the  dark 
portions  bright.  Hence  the  plate 
is  called  a  negative. 

The    plate  is    next  put   into   a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  usu- 


ally called  '*  hypo,"  which  dis- 
solves out  the  portions  not  affect- 
ed by  the  light.  When  this  is 
completed  the  plate  is  removed 
from  the  bath  and  we  have  the 
negative,  from  which  we  proceed 
to  print  the  positive,  or  the  pic- 
ture proper. 

For  printing,  the  negative,  when 
dry,  is  placed  in  a  specially  con- 
structed printing-frame,  with  the 
film  on  the  inside.  The  darker 
parts  of  the  negative  prevent  the 
light  from  passing  through,  and 
hence  in  the  print  we  have  the 
dark  parts  of  the  negative  bright 
and  the  bright  parts  dark.  When 
the  print  is  dark  enough  it  is 
taken  from  the  frame  and  put  into 
a  solution  of  gold  chloride,  which 
gives  it  a  richer  tint.  It  is  then 
"fixed"  in  a  bath  of  "hypo," 
afterwards  washed  thoroughly  and 
dried. 

Among  the  amateurs  of  Spring 
Hill  the  print  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess termed  "  squeegee ;"  that 
is  to  say,  the  print  while  still  wet 
is  placed  on  a  smooth  ferrotype 
plate  and  pressed  with  a  rubber 
roller,  called  a  squeegee  roller,  to 
cause  perfect  contact  and  press 
out  superfluous  water.  When  the 
print  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  easily 
comes  off  the  plate  and  has  a  fine, 
glossy  surface,  making  burnishing 
unnecessary.  After  this  it  is 
mounted  on  an  appropriate  card 
and  the  picture  is  complete. 

Clarence  A.  Costello,  '02. 
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VIEWS  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE,  TAKEN  BY 


1.  J.  H.  Quintero. 

2.  J.  C.  Casserly. 


)•     J.  C.  Casicrly. 
4-     W.  A.  Staehle. 


5.  S.  S.  Paluut. 

6.  S.  S.  Patout. 
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ST.  ALOYSIUS  GONZAGA. 
I. 

Through  Italy's  fair  blooming  land,  three  hundred  years  agone 
Thy  princely  race,  Gonzaga,  with  princely  brilliance  shone; 
They  led  the  host  in  battle  field,  their  flag  decked  camp  and  fort, 
They  gave  the  law  to  provinces,  they  sat  by  Kings  at  court. 
One  wish  was  theirs — to  rule,  to  shine,  their  enemies  to  tame, 
And  mark  their  name  in  history,  and  hand  it  down  to  fame. 

II. 

A  boy  there  was,  a  princely  heir  of  Gonzaga's  princely  line, 
But  he  pined  not  for  worldly  fame,  nor  longed  in  court  to  shine; 
He  cast  away  his  princely  robes,  renounced  his  princely  name 
And  donned  religion's  homely  garb  and  bad  adieu  to  fame. 
An  humble  child  of  poverty,  obedient,  pious,  pure, 
He  shunned  all  worldly  vanities,  and  lived  and  died  obscure. 

III. 

Gonzaga's  mighty  princes  tread  no  more  the  world's  bright  stage; 
Not  e'en  their  very  titles  had  been  writ  on  history's  page, 
Had  not  that  only  one,  who  ne'er  for  worldly  fame  had  striven, 
Preserved  on  earth  Gonzaga's  name,  and  written  it  in  heaven. 
Then  Aloysius,  hail  to  thee !  we  prize  thy  lesson's  worth: 
That  God  exalts  humility,  but  glory  dies  with  earth  ! 

P.  L.  Sarpy,  '02. 


A  LION  IN  THE  STUDIO. 


EVERY  photographer  knows 
what  a  trying  hour  it  is  to  get 
the  picture  of  a  young  child — a 
picture  that  will  satisfy  the 
mother  and  father,  grandmother 
and  all  the  aunts  of  the  small 
nuisance.  At  times  a  doll  or  a 
gold  coin  will  rivet  the  young 
hopeful's  attention  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  at  other  times  a 
favorite  cat  or  pet  dog  will  dry  the 
unwelcome  tears.  In  my  case 
more  than  this  was  required.  It 
was  not  the  poser  so  much  as  my 


poor  nerves  that  needed  steadying. 
Every  window  and  door  that  gave 
into  my  gallery  was  crowded  with 
curious  spectators  attracted  by 
the  reputation  of  my  distinguished 
visitor  that  had  come  to  be  pho- 
tographed. 

To  say  that  there  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  a  "Broad-Street  Art  Gal- 
lery "  would  not  convey  my  idea 
thoroughly.  It  is  I  who  had  a 
sensation,  while  that  lion  was  in 
my  studio.  Many  a  lion  had  been 
in  my  sanctum    before;  in  fact  it 
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is  a  favorite  resort  for  social  lions, 
who  usually  like  to  sit  for  their 
picture.  But  this  was  a  genuine 
specimen,  an  immense,  tawny  fel- 
low with  a  shaggy  mane,  a  jaw  of 
iron,  a  capacious  mouth  and  a 
voice  like  the  noise  of  a  Limited 
Express  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio. 
They  called  the  beast  Achilles; 
he  had  reigned  supreme  in  the 
wild  jungles  of  the  East  Indies. 
A  year  ago  he  had  been  enrolled 
in  Forepaw's  circus,  and,  though 
even  social  otherwise,  he  objects 
to  have  his  picture  taken. 

1  always  did  feel  a  shiver  run- 
ning down  my  spinal  column, 
even  in  the  menageries  on  hear 
ing  a  lion  roar  and  seeing  him 
open  and  drop  his  iron  jaws,  and 
now  they  had  brought  this  mons- 
trous beast  into  my  small  estab- 
lishment to  get  him  to  sit  for  his 
picture! 

Despite  these  misgivings  about 
my  personal  safety  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  strange  guest,  for 
a  moment  my  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful got  the  better  of  my  other  feel- 
ings. They  chained  the  wild  beast 
to  the  floor  of  my  studio.  1  had 
never  seen  such  a  grand  speci- 
men of  the  fierce  monarch  of  the 
forest  jungle.  Dazed  and  bewild- 
ered by  his  strange  surroundings 
he  had  crouched  down  as  if  cow- 
ered by  a  superior  ioe,  but  his 
eyes  glared  like  the  headlight  of  a 
mighty  steam  engine  in  the  gloomy 
darkness  of  a  deep  tunnel.  From 
his  velvety  paws  protruded  steel 
claws  that  clutched  with  a  vise- 
like grip  the  iron  ring  to  which 
he  was  fastened. 


Instinctively  I  recoiled  from 
this  crouching  beauty  and  when 
the  forbidding  guest  gave  his  first 
warning  of  his  rising  anger,  the 
gallery  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
was  emptied  of  the  few  who  had 
promised  to  stay  to  watch  the 
operation. 

The  master  of  the  forest-king 
stepped  up  and  with  a  gesture  of 
command  ordered  the  animal  to 
lie  down  and  keep  still.  Although 
the  lion-tamer  had  nothing  in  his 
hand,  Achilles  became  as  quiet  as 
a  lamb  and  allowed  his  protector 
to  lead  him  to  a  more  convenient 
spot,  just  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
my  large  camera.  And  yet,  though 
he  yielded  child-like  obedience  to 
this  helpless  man,  a  hideous  snarl 
wrinkled  his  already  horrible  face. 

Unfortunately  just  then  my  ne- 
gro servant  entered  the  room  to 
get  a  glance  at  the  illustrious 
Asiatic.  Just  a  look,  he  thought. 
With  terrific  bound  the  lion 
jumped  at  him  and  the  poor  fellow 
stood  riveted  to  the  spot  in  dead- 
ly fear,  and  then  he  utterly  col- 
lapsed; yet  the  beast  had  not 
touched  him,  but  the  ring  had 
swayed^under  the  terrific  pull. 

When  he  came  to,  he  ran  out 
of  the  establishment  and  it  was  a 
good  week  before  I  could  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  his  work. 

At  a  word  from  the  tamer  the 
animal  returned  to  his  crouching 
position.  The  operator  was  get- 
ting ready  and  Achilles  rested 
quietly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  every 
motion  of  the  artist.  The  moment 
the  astounded  beast  noticed  the 
machine    moving   about   and   the 
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big,  glaring  lens  advancing  and 
receding,  he  began  to  growl  and 
show  a  shining  set  of  teeth;  his 
bushy  mane  stood  erect,  he  was 
ready  for  the  attack  of  the  imagin- 
ary foe.  When  the  camera  was  in 
position  at  last,  the  lion  glared  at 
it  and  growled  with  such  an  ugly 
curving  of  his  lips  that  the  spec- 
tators hurried  back  in  fear  from 
doors  and  windows. 

The  fierce  monarch's  eyes 
were  flashing  with  anger ;  he 
proudly  tossed  back  his  majestic 
head.  The  bristling  mane,  the 
lithe  body,  ready  for  the  fatal 
spring,  the  savage  claws,  gather- 
ing strength  for  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, all  these  framed  on  the 
ground  glass  made  a  picture  which 
no  artist's  brush  could  have 
equalled.  Unfortunately  we  were 
not  ready  to  snap  him. 

One  of  the  spectators  just  then 
thought  he  could  make  matters 
more  interesting  by  flashing  a  ray 
of  light  into  the  angry  eyes  of  the 
crouching  lion.  The  animal  got 
up,  looked  around  with  a  devilish 
glare  that  made  even  the  bravest 
of  us  tremble  with  unspeakable 
fear,  and  only  the  stern  voice  of 
his  master  was  able  to  soothe 
him.  We  took  several  successive 
pictures  of  him  while  he  was  thus 
resting  in  a  posture  of  momentary 
satisfaction.  We  entitled  them 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty."  The 
mauager  now  asked  me  to  get 
ready  for  a  photo  of  his  "favorite" 
in  his  wildest  mood.  This  was  to 
be  a  flash-light  picture.  The 
instant  the  lion  would  be  startled 


by  the  awful  brilliancy  of  the  daz- 
zling light  I  should  snap  him  in 
all  his  savage  ire.  We  prepared 
the  powders  for  the  light.  Achilles 
looked  on  with  eyes  half  closed. 
One  felt  tempted  to  fondle  the 
handsome  brute.  The  powder 
was  ignited,  but  the  light  was  not 
on  the  right  side  for  the  full  effect, 
so  I  ordered  my  attendant  to  move 
them  to  the  other  side.  Intent  on 
his  work  and  forgetting  the  dan- 
gerous customer  that  was  sitting 
for  his  picture,  he  passed  in  front 
of  the  camera  with  his  back  to 
the  crouching  lion.  As  he  was 
returning  with  the  lights,  the  mad- 
dened beast  got  up  unperceived 
by  the  operator,  then  crouched 
for  the  leap,  his  eyes  glow- 
ing with  diabolical  anger,  his  jaws 
partly  opened,  showing  the  horri- 
ble teeth.  One  terrific  roar,  which 
shook  the  whole  building,  a  leap 
that  broke  the  ring  and 

Happily  for  the  intended  vic- 
tim the  tug  at  the  chain  shortened 
the  measured  bound.  I  had  never 
imagined  that  my  assistant  was  so 
agile.  With  a  spring  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  king  of 
the  forest  himself  my  man  had 
cleared  all  chairs  and  tables  till 
he  had  reached  the  open  door 
and  found  safety  outside.  In  an 
instant  the  tamer  had  calmed  the 
roaring  monster  and  ordered  him 
back  to  his  cage. 

The  servants  lowered   the  ani- 
mal into  a  wagon   that  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  my  strange  visitor. 
The  lion  had  been  photographed. 
Adolph  F.  Brooks,  '01. 


SNOW. 


BRED  and  born  in  the  South,  I 
knew  very  little  of  snow, 
until  I  chanced  some  years  ago  in 
early  spring  to  be  travelling 
through  some  of  the  more  north- 
ern states.  The  night,  which  first 
saw  me  on  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  a  chilly 
blast  swept  howling  from  the 
north.  Gossip  predicted  a  snow 
fall,  though  the  season  was  cer- 
tainly far  advanced. 

I  went  to  bed  at  my  hotel — one 
of  those  tall  sky-scrapers — the 
highest  building  in  the  vicinity, 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
expectancy.  My  feelings  were 
those  of  a  buoyant  youth  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  some  great  event 
in  the  near  future. 

I  slept  exceptionally  well  all 
through  the  night,  and  awoke 
next  morning  fresh  and  early.  As 
I  opened  my  eyes,  a  strange,  glar- 
ing light  filled  my  room  and 
dazzled  me.  What  could  it  be! 
surely  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it 
before  !  Suddenly  the  thought  of 
snow  flashed  through  my  mind. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  I  sprang 
from  my  bed  and  rushed  to  the 
window,  and — "  Oh  !  what  a  beau- 
tiful sight" — burst  spontaneously 
from  my  lips. 

Before  me  lay  full  half  the 
city  all  wrapped  in  one  cloak  of 
white.  The  chimneys  and  oc- 
casional church  spires  rose  like 
sentinels  over  this  dazzling  plain  ; 
and  even  the  broad  lake  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance — a  black 
spot  on  the  horizon.     One    thing 


in  particular  attracted  my  at- 
tention— directly  opposite  was  a 
church,  whose  tall,  graceful  steeple 
rose  high  in  the  air.  Its  front,  all 
decorated  with  statues  and  stone 
carvings,  was  draped  in  snow; 
while  through  the  stained-glass 
window  could  be  seen  the  faint 
glimmering  of  the  sanctuary  lamp. 
The  street  below  was  most  beau- 
tiful, covered,  as  it  was,  with 
the  new,  sparkling  snow — a 
most  striking  picture  of  purity. 
Its  surface  was  untarnished  by 
the  least  speck  of  dust. 

Satisfied  with  one  good  look  at 
the  scene  so  new  to  me,  I  turned 
about  to  perform  my  usual  morn- 
ing duties.  I  was  not  long  about 
it,  yet  when  I  again  glanced  out  of 
the  window,  an  almost  complete 
transformation  had  taken  place. 
A  brisk  breeze  from  the  south  was 
fast  driving  the  murky  clouds 
to  their  northern  home ;  and  the 
sun,  a  glowing  mass  of  burnished 
gold,  peeped  over  the  horizon, 
painting  the  whole  eastern  sky 
with  its  rays. 

Each  puff  of  wind  swept  more 
and  more  snow  from  the  roofs  and 
street,  while  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  glistening  particles. 
They  whirled  and  flew  about  in 
the  air,  as  if  seeking  a  fitting 
place,  and  having  found  one,  sank 
down.  And  now,  under  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  warm  southern 
breath,  the  snowy  covering  grew 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  soon 
dark  spots  began  to  appear  on 
the   roofs   and   street.     These  un- 
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covered  spots  were  at  once  sought 
by  the  little  twittering  birds,  hop- 
ping about  to  find  their  morning 
meal.  This  variety  did  but  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  the  scene; 
what  is  more,  the  drops  of  water 
as  they  fell  from  the  melting  roof, 
became  diamonds  as  they  passed 
through  the  sun's  magic  rays. 

But  soon  the  day's  traffic  be- 
gan— first  the  foot-passengers 
leaving  but  light  marks  on  the 
snow  and  then  the  heavy  vehicle 
grinding  up  the  beautiful  street. 
All  the  immaculate  whiteness  of 
the  street  was  soon  gone,  and  all 
that  remained  was  a  dirty,  grimy 
mass  of  slush,  except  in  such 
places  where,  hidden  away,  it  was 
preserved  from  all  contaminating 
influences.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
scene,  of  thirty  minutes  before  ! 

While  I  stood  there,  still  watch- 
ing the  never  ceasing  flow  of 
people  along  the  street,  a  small 
group  of  persons  emerged  from 
the  church  door.  All  were  dressed 
in  holiday  attire,  and  one  of  them 
carried  a  young  child.  It  was 
dressed  in  a  long  gown  of  white, 
while  over  this  was  wrapped  a 
pink  covering.  I  wondered  what 
they  had  been  doing  and  con- 
cluded that  the  child  must  have 
just  been  baptized.  This  set  me 
thinking. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  thus  is 
man  brought  into  the  world  pure 
and  holy  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  His  childhood,  so  happy 
and  untainted,  is  spent  in  the  holy 
garb  of  innocence.  But  as  he 
gradually   attains    his   youth,   the 


dissolving  influences  of  tempta- 
tion assail  him  on  every  side.  He 
begins  to  see  the  glories  of  the 
world,  its  splendors  and  its  de- 
pravity. He  begins  to  yearn  for 
glory,  and  as  he  verges  into  man- 
hood, his  white  cloak  of  virtue 
grows  thinner  and  thinner.  Black 
spots  appear  on  the  surface, 
where  at  once  the  preying  birds 
of  vice  obtain  a  footing  and  start 
their  work  of  destruction.  Thus 
is  man,  from  the  beautiful  garb  of 
purity  torn  and  hurled  headlong 
into  the  slush  of  sin.  But  some 
there  are,  who,  like  the  drifting 
snow,  hide  themselves  away  from 
the  heat  of  sin  and  the  warm  breath 
of  vice.  They  preserve  pure  and 
unstained  the  holy  garb  re- 
ceived in  the  sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism. These  happy  souls  heap  up 
for  themselves  a  mighty  mound  of 
merit  and  carefully  guard  their 
hearts  from  all  wrong. 

"For  soiled  snow  there  is  no 
cleaning.  Never  can  it  regain  its 
primal  purity.  Once  soiled,  'tis 
soiled  forever.  But  a  sinful  soul 
is  not  irreparably  lost.  No  !  God 
is  too  merciful  for  that !  In  His 
love  for  man,  He  has  said  that 
anyone,  no  matter  how  deep  into 
the  mire  of  sin  he  has  sunk,  needs 
but  cry  "  Mercy  "  with  a  contrite 
heart  and  all  his  transgressions 
are  forgiven.  The  soul  brightened 
by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  though 
soiled  beyond  recognition  by  the 
indulgence  of  passion,  needs  but 
to  receive  the  holy  absolution  at 
Penance's  tribunal  and  all  is  for- 
given." M.  D.  Touart,  '03. 


\ 


A  Veteran's  Story  of  the  Revolution 


"D 


O  I  live  here-abouts? 
Well,  no,  stranger.  Fm 
from  old  Virginny.  You're  Phil- 
adelphy?  Howdy!  But  I  was 
here  alright  the  day  we  licked  the 
Britishers,  and  I'm  as  proud  of 
old  Boston  as  the  governor  him- 
self." 

These  were  the  words  I  heard 
from  an  old  soldier  who  wore  a 
double  Bunker  Hill  badge  at  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  was  a  robust,  jovial  old  fellow, 
and  was  conversing  with  a  dele- 
gate from  Philadelphia — as  his 
badge  showed — when  I  overheard 
him. 

Daniel  Webster  had  just  fin- 
ished his  great  oration,  and  a  par- 
sou  was  reading  or  singing  a  poem, 
I  forget  which,  but  no  one  listened 
to  him.  Daniel  was  mopping  his 
face  and  taking  a  drink  to  cool  off, 
and  the  sixty  thousand  delegates 
were  all  telling  at  the  same  time 
what  they  thought  of  Daniel.  The 
New  Englanders  were  loud  in  his 
praise  and  the  loudest  were  those 
who  understood  him  least.  I 
heard  an  enthusiastic  Bostonian 
cry  out  that  such  an  oration  was 
never  pronounced  since  Adam 
was  a  juvenile.  But  the  other  del- 
egates were  more  critical,  and. 
many  of  them  were  indignant. 
They  complained  that  "  favorite 
sons"  of  their  own  state  and  even 
the  great  state  itself,  were  ignored. 
They  said  that  if  New  England 
produced  some  good  patriots,  it 
had  a  large  share  of  Tories,  too, 


and  that  New  England  was  but  a 
little  stuck-up  corner  of  the  United 
States,  anyhow.  A  French  gentle- 
man was  indignant  that  Lafayette 
was  the  only  Frenchman  men- 
tioned. "There  were  thousands 
of  others,  n'est-ce-pas?" 

"Where  was  old  Virginny?" 
I  heard  my  old  veteran  cry  out. 
I  was  about  to  answer  his  question 
and  hear  his  story — for  there  was 
plainly  written  on  his  face  a  narra- 
tive anxious  for  utterance — when 
the  parson  finished,  and  the  four 
thousand  four  hundred  invited 
guests,  of  whom  I  was  luckily  one, 
marched  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  we  found  tables  spread  and 
plates  laid  for  every  one  of  us, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  good 
things  on  them,  too. 

I  was  seated  with  several  others 
at  a  table  in  a  beautiful  spot  over 
looking  the  harbor.  Then  indeed 
did  the  words  of  Webster  of  an 
hour  ago  flash  through  my  mind  : 
"Yonder  proud  ships  by  a  felicity 
of  position  appropriately  lying  at 
the  foot  of  this  mount  and  seeming 
fondly  to  cling  around  it."  And 
I  rejoiced  that  it  was  my  part  to 
feast,  not  to  fight.  To  my  delight 
and  surprise  I  saw  just  opposite 
me  on  the  same  table,  the  old  vet- 
eran whom  I  had  been  about  to 
address  at  the  foot  of  the  mount. 

As  the  refreshments  and  good 
cheer  were  most  abundant,  con- 
versation naturally  flowed.  We 
all  introduced  ourselves  at  once 
— introductions  were  easy  in  those 
days.       I  soon  learned    that    my 
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friend  and  vis-a-vis  was  Major 
John  McCoshfrom  Tappahannock 
in  Virginia,  and  that  he  was  a  sur- 
vivor of  many  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

There  were  marks  of  many  a 
gash  upon  his  cheek  and  the  arms 
that  he  proudly  bared  to  our  view. 
I  told  him,  for  I  was  not  long 
from  college  where  I  studied 
rhetoric,  that  every  scar  was  a 
star  that  lit  us  through  the  dark 
night  of  slavery  to  the  bright  day 
of  freedom,  A  broad  smile  illumi- 
nated his  war-marked  visage ;  he 
drank  my  health  deep  and  long, 
and  at  my  request  began,  but  lit- 
tle loath,  to  tell  his  tale  of  glory. 

"I  happened  to  be  in  Boston 
with  my  father  on  business  when 
the  Navigation  laws  were  pro- 
claimed. Then  I  was  sixteen,  but 
not  too  young  to  notice  the  angry 
countenances  of  the  people  on 
this  occasion  and  know  that  some- 
thing was  brooding.  One  day  I 
was  startled  by  the  crack  of  mus- 
kets, and  ran  to  the  scene  of 
action,  as  any  foolish  boy  would 
do,  just  to  be  in  the  way.  I  did 
not  know  of  the  tea-party  until 
the  morning  after  it  happened, 
when  I  strolled  along  the  harbor. 
I  heard  something,  I  remember, 
about  a  great  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia in  '74,  which  I  learned  after 
was  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. A  year  or  two  later,  some 
friends  returning  from  Boston 
brought  the  news  of  Lexington 
and  Concord.  This  news  filled 
my  youthful  bosom  with  patriotic 
ardor.  It  was  then  I  resolved  to 
leave  home,  parents   and   all,    to 


fight  for  my  country.  I  did  not 
know  the  hardships  I  would  have 
to  undergo,  but  now  I  do  not  re- 
gret that  I  suffered  them,  for  'it  is 
indeed  sweet  to  suffer  for  one's 
country.'  Here  we  all  drank  to 
the  sentiment. 

"  I  took  a  last  farewell  of  friends 
and  home,  and  felt  very  strong 
till  I  kissed  my  mother  goodbye. 
I  did  not  know  if  I  would  ever  see 
her  again."  The  old  fellow 
coughed  and  a  tell-tale  tear  glist- 
ened in  his  eye. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "I  enlist- 
ed under  General  Ward  and  en- 
camped outside  Boston.  One 
night  we  were  all  aroused  and 
were  marched  quickly  to  yonder 
hill.  We  threw  up  intrenchments 
right  there,  and  then  rested  til 
dawn.  That  dawn,  June  17,  '75, 
revealed  to  us  the  British  troops 
and  fleet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then  we  fought  that  memorable 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  I  was  near 
McCleary  and  I  can  hear  to-day 
his  roar  as  he  urged  us  on.  He 
was  everywhere,  but  his  great 
form  was  an  easy  mark  for  the 
British  bullets,  and  he  soon  fell. 
But  we  fought  on  till  we  used  all 
the  powder  John  Sullivan  had 
taken  from  the  British,  and  you 
know  the  rest. 

"Soon  our  army  was  formed  and 
George  Washington,  God  bless 
him,  was  appointed  general.  Our 
detachment  joined  him,  and  forced 
the  British  to  evacuate  Boston. 
Those  in  whose  breasts  the  fire  of 
patriotism  was  cooling,  when  they 
heard  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,  were    ready    for  every 
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hazard.  Such  was  the  ardor  it 
excited  that  its  effects  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Howe  by  our  troops  at  Long  Is- 
land. 

"We  were  stationed  at  Harlem 
Heights,  and  as  the  British  still 
pressed  on  we  retired  to  White 
Plains,  where  we  suffered  a  defeat 
but  still  we  retreated  in  good  or- 
der through  New  Jersey,  although 
for  three  weeks  we  were  hotly  pur- 
sued by  Cornwallis.  Christmas 
of  '76  was  approaching,  yet  ours 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  sorrow- 
ful one.  We  were  half  naked  and 
famished  and  the  enemy  were  at 
our  heels.  Christmas  day  was 
spent  in  preparation  for  action, 
and  that  night  in  the  driving  sleet 
and  snow,  regardless  of  the  drift- 
ing ice,  we  crossed  the  Delaware 
and  attacked  a  large  body  of  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton.  They  had  a  fine 
dinner  that  day,  but  they  never 
ate  their  Christmas  supper. 

"Soon  again  we  crossed  the  river 
and  on  the  third  of  the  New  Year 
we  routed  the  British  force  at 
Princeton  and,  taking  three  hun- 
dred of  them  prisoners,  retreated 
past  Morristown  Heights.  Corn- 
wallis heard  the  firing,  but  George 
was  too  shrewd  for  him.  He  came 
too  late.  Men,Pll  never  forget 
that  day  at  Princeton.  I  can  see 
now  Washington  rising  in  his  stir- 
rups and  calling  out  to  us  (for,weary 
and  famished  as  we  were,  we  had 
recoiled  before  the  British  bayo- 
nets). "Willyougiveupyourgener- 
al  to  the  enemy  ?"  Then  we  fired 
and  charged,  but  the  British  fired 
too,  and  there  arose  a  cry  of  pain 


from  our  ranks,  for  we  thought 
the  general  was  surely  shot  as  he 
stood  there  like  a  target  between 
the  lines.  But  when  the  smoke 
cleared  off  there  he  was  unhurt, 
waving  his  hat  and  cheering  us  to 
pursue  the  broken  and  flying 
Britishers.  Then  we  knew  God 
saved  Washington  that  day  to 
save  his  country,  and  we  swore 
we  would  stand  by  him  to  the 
end.,  and  we  did. 

"The  armies  were  skirmishing 
for  awhile,  for  we  were  too  weak 
to  fight.  However,  we  were  again 
urged  to  battle  at  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Saratoga,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne.  We  were 
then  encamped  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  I  had  the  happiness  to 
be  under  the  command  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette.  He  proved  him- 
self a  true  hero  in  this  battle  of 
the  eleventh  of  September.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers we  always  followed  Lafayette, 
and  we  were  sure  he  would  lead 
us  to  victory. 

"Don't  imagine  he  was  the  fine, 
venerable  looking  man  he  is  to- 
day, God  bless  him!  He  was 
only  a  stripling  then,  of  my  own 
age,  when  he  commanded  and  led  us 
to  victory.  There  had  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  great  Marquis,  who 
was  coming  to  our  aid ;  so  you  can 
imagine  how  we  laughed  when  we 
saw  a  beardless  boy,  and  heard 
that  Congress  had  made  him  a 
major-general.  But  we  didn't 
laugh  long.  We  soon  knew  he 
had  heart  and  brains  and  courage, 
and  the  right  stuff  was  in  him. 
There  was  nothing  stuck-up  about 
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the  Marquis  like  some  of  the 
foreigners.  He  got  around  among 
the  boys,  and  I  declare  that  young 
fellow  knew  how  to  humor  every- 
body. We  had  not  shoes  to  our 
feet  nor  clothes  to  our  backs,  but 
the  marquis  got  shoes  and  uni- 
forms for  every  mother's  son  of 
us  and  paid  for  them  himself.  We 
liked  him  from  the  start,  but  when 
we  saw  him  fight  at  Brandywine 
and  out-manoeuvre  the  enemy  at 
Barren  Hill  with  a  force  ten  times 
inferior,  we  knew  he  was  all  right, 
and  were  ready  to  follow  him  any- 
where. There  were  many  desert- 
ers from  other  divisions,  but  not 
one  from  the  Marquis.  He  could 
say  what  that  Roman  fellow  said 
in  the  play,  he  that  killed  Caesar. 
What  is  it,  young  fellow?" 

"You  probably  mean  Brutus,"  I 
replied.  "He  said  he  never  had  a 
friend  but  he  was  true  to  him !" 

"That's  it.  Thank  you.  Same 
for  the  Marquis,  at  least  on  this 
side  the  water,  and  his  best  friend 
was  Washington  himself.  I  re- 
member when  the  Marquis  was 
wounded  at  Brandywine  and  kept 
on  fighting  till  he  fainted,  George 
said  to  me,  says  he,  "Go,  McOosh, 
and  bring  a  surgeon."  And  when 
I'd  fetched  him,  "Doctor,"  said 
George,  "take  care  of  that  boy  as 
if  he  were  my  own  son."  And  he 
helped  us  to  carry  off  the  poor 
Marquis  with  his  own  hands,  and 
his  eyes  were  mighty  watery,  too 
Then  I  knew  that  George's  heart 
was  in  the  right  place,  though  he 
did  not  wear  it  on  his  sleeve. 

I  will  pass  over  the  winter  in 
Valley  Forge,  but  heaven  knows 


we  did  suffer,  and  the  only  hope 
that  kept  us  alive  was  that  France 
had  promised  to  help  us.  Many  a 
day  we  passed  without  a  morsel 
of  food,  while  our  shivering  bodies 
were  numbed  with  cold,  for  our 
clothes  and  shoes  were  worn  to 
tatters  and  there  was  not  a  com- 
plete suit  of  clothes  in  the  whole 
army.  Legs  and  hands  were  often 
so  frozen  that  they  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  many  a  poor  fel- 
low was  frozen  to  death. 

During  the  next  summer  I  served 
in  the  Marquis'  division,  and  I  was 
with  him  when  General  Washing- 
ton sent  him  to  give  battle  to 
Cornwallis  at  Monmouth.  We 
were  doing*  finely  till  Lee — Eng- 
lish Lee,  not  Light-horse  Harry — 
took  command  and  then  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  when  the  red 
coats  were  giving  way  before  us, 
I  heard  the  bugle  sound  a  retreat. 
This  was  Lee's  work,  the  traitor! 
The  Marquis  was  wild.  He  spoke 
in  P'rench,  but  I  knew  be  was  mad. 
He  mounted  me  on  his  own  horse. 

"McCosh,"  says  he,  "ride  for 
your  life,  and  tell  the  general." 
"Marquis,"  says  I,  "you  may  de- 
pend on  me."  Soon  I  told  George 
and  he  rode  back  at  a  gallop.  He 
met  Lee  in  retreat  and  swore  at  him 
before  all  the  soldiers.  "What!" 
said  I,  "Washington  swore?" 

"Yes,  swore!"  I  never  heard 
him  cuss  before  or  since,  but  he 
used  powerful  language  that  day. 
Lee  slunk  away  like  a  whipped 
cur.  The  men  turned  back,  and, 
under  Washington  and  the  Mar- 
quis and  Greene,  we  met  the 
enemy  square  and  gave  them  what 
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the  Marquis  called  the  coup  de 
grace.  And  that's  how  Lee's 
treachery  was  spoiled  and  the  day 
was  won. 

When  Lafayette  returned  to 
France  I  served  under  Greene, 
and  that  was  the  hardest  time  I 
ever  had.  We  were  ever  on  the 
move  up  and  down  the  Oarolinas 
and  Virginia,  advancing  and  re- 
treating, attacking  where  there 
was  a  chance,  and  clearing  out 
when  there  was  none,  but  always 
fighting  till  Tories  were  scarce  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  British 
were  cooped  up  in  Yorktown„" 

''And  yourself,  Major,  were  you 
never^wounded  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  many  a  time,  but  never 
so  bad  as  to  be  unfit  for  service 
when  there  was  fighting  on  hand. 
You  see  it  took  a  good  deal  to  dis- 
able us,  Continentals.  The  militia 
were^different.  Any  scratch  was 
good  excuse  enough  to  send  them 
home  to  their  mammas.  Why,  the 
worst  wound  I  ever  got  was  from 
a  Virginia  militiaman  at  Guilford. 
They  were  a  worthless  lot  any- 
how. General  Greene  ranged 
them  in  the  front  line  opposite 
Cornwallis'  men  and  behind  them 
stationed  sentinels,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  with  orders  to  shoot  them 
down  the  moment  they  turned 
their  backs.  That  the  cowards 
did  at  the  first  bayonet  charge, 
and  then  we  peppered  them.  One 
of  the  ruffians  fired  at  me  and  shot 
me  right  here  (the  Major  opened 
his  uniform,  disclosing  a  scar  on 
his  breast)  but  I  shot  the  rascal 
down  and  joined  in  the  charge  of 
the    Continentals.      It  was    only 


when  we  had  whipped  the  British 
(for  we  did  whip  them,  whatever 
the  histories  say)  that  I  found  I 
was  in  a  pretty  bad  fix,  and  was 
laid  up  for  months. 

"I  was  getting  well  again  when  I 
got  word  from  a  friend  that  the 
Marquis  wanted  me.  He  was 
after  Cornwallis  and  Cornwallis 
was  after  him,  and  you  see  I  knew 
the  country  all  through  Virginia 
like  a  book. 

"I  must  have  McCosh,"  says  hey 
"at  any  cost.  You  see  McCosh  is 
as  good  as  a  map."  "But,"  says 
my  friend,  Colonel  James  T.  Mc- 
Cosker  of  Rappahannock — you 
see  him  yonder,  the  one-armed 
man  with  the  white  goatee — "but 
Marquis,"  says  he,  "McCosh  is 
laid  up  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest." 

"Never  mind,"  says  the  Mar- 
quis, "he'll  be  all  right  when  he 
knows  I  want  him." 

"And  I  was.  Soon  I  joined  him 
and  we  gave  chase  to  Cornwallis, 
and  Cornwallis  gave  chase  to  usr 
till  we  finally  landed  him  in  York- 
town  as  tight  as  a  hen  in  a  coop. 
And  though  'tis  myself  that  says 
it,  many  a  time  I  got  the  Marquis 
out  of  a  tight  scrape  during  that 
campaign. 

"When  we  captured  the  last  two 
British  redoubts  at  Yorktown  I 
was  by  his  side.  The  Frenchmen 
were  to  attack  one  and  we  the 
other,  and  Count  Rochambeau 
sent  word  to  us  asking  if  we 
wanted  assistance. 

"'No,'  said  the  Marquis,  'we 
Americans  are  all  right.'  By 
George!  The  Marquis  spoke  Eng- 
lish   nearly    as    good   as  myself. 
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Then  we  charged  and  took  our  re- 
doubt by  storm,  and  the  Marquis 
says  to  me  (I  was  right  in  front 
of  him)  :  "  Well  done,  xMcCosh, 
you  got  ahead  of  me."  And  then 
he  laughed  and  he  says:  "Mc- 
Cosh,  run  over  and  ask  Rocham- 
beau  if  he  wants  assistance."  But 
the  Frenchmen  had  already 
rushed  their  redoubt  with  a  hur- 
rah, and  were  shouting  like  mad- 
men. 

"Cornwallis  tried  to  escape,  but 
Washington  and  the  Marquis  and 
the  Frenchmen  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  soon  they  surrendered 
army  and  fleet  and  all,  and  liberty 
was  won.  Here's  to  the  United 
States   of  America!" 

Silent  and  standing  we  drank 
the  toast  to  the  dregs. 

"And  after  that  ? "  we  asked. 
"Oh,  after  that  I  went  back  to 
Tappahannock  to  attend  to  my 
father's  business,  for  the  old  man 
was  aging    fast,   and — there    was 


someone  waiting  for  me.  Two  of 
my  sons  served  with  Jackson,  and 
I  joined  them  at  New  Orleans, 
where  the  Lord  gave  me  a 
chance  to  see  once  more 
the  back  of  a  running  red- 
coat. And  here  I  am  to-day 
not  so  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
am  I  boys?  Why,  the  Marquis 
recognized  me  to-day  in  the  pro- 
cession; he  never  forgets  a  friend." 

"How  are  you,  McCoshT'  says 
he.  "Do  you  remember  the  Vir- 
ginia campaign  and  Yorktown?" 

"Marquis,  I  do,"  says  I,  "and  I 
remember  you,"  says  I,  "and  God 
bless  you,"  and  never  another 
word  could  I  say. 

But  I  declare,  gentlemen,  look! 
There's  the  Marquis  beckoning  to 
me.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen !  good 
bye!  good  bye!  ....  and  if 
you  ever  come  down  to  Tappahan- 
nock, remember,  gentlemen,  Mc- 
Cosh's  home  is  yours!" 

E.  B.  Dreaper,  '02. 


LOUIS-LE-GRAND. 


THE  once  famous  college  "Louis- 
le-Grand,"  where  the  flower 
of  the  Parisian  youth  was  educat- 
ed in  the  Golden  Age  of  French 
literary  culture,  has  a  special  in- 
terest for  Americans;  for  there 
were  trained  three  men  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  winning  our 
liberties  and  moulding  our  des- 
tinies. 

The  name  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  which  stands  conspic- 
uous among  the  signatures  of  the 


Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
also  affixed  to  a  thesis  "  de  uni- 
versa  phUosophia"  (covering  the 
whole  range  of  philosophy),  which 
Charles  Carroll  publicly  defended 
against  all  comers  at  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Paris,  1756. 

His  brother,  John,  the  first 
bishop  of  Baltimore  and  founder 
of  the  American  hierarchy,  and  the 
co-laborer  of  Franklin  in  securing 
for  us  the  neutrality  of  Canada. 
and  the  alliance  of  France,  gradu- 
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ated    with    distinction   in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

That  year  (1757)  was  born  one 
who  was  to  follow  the  Oarrolls  in 
their  collegiate  career  and  also  in 
their  services  to  America;  who, 
entering  Louis  le-Grand  as  a  child, 
left  it  so  well  equipped  that  four 
years  later  he  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  trusted  generals  of 
Washington!  This  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette! 

The  college  received  its  name 
from  Louis  XIV  of  France,  or,  as 
he  was  called  by  his  courtiers, 
Louis-le-Grand.  It  was  already 
famous  as  the  College  of  Clermont, 
whence  had  issued  many  of 
France's  most  distinguished  men 
of  that  period.  The  remainder 
were  educated  in  other  Jesuit 
Colleges. 

The  great  Conde  graduated 
there  in  his  eleventh  year,  but  so 
finished  a  scholar  that  then  and 
ever  after  he  corresponded  with 
his  father  in  elegant  Latinity. 

The  King  honored  the  college 
functions  by  his  presence,  extend- 
ed it  many  privileges  and  finally 
intimated  that  he  would  do  it  the 
greatest  favor  that  even  he  could 
bestow — he  would  allow  it  to  bear 
his  name.  At  once  the  college 
whs  named  "Louis  le-Grand." 

The  success  of  the  college  and 
the  favor  of  the  King  aroused 
jealousy  and  resentment  among 
the  Jansenists  of  Paris,  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits.  At  their 
h";id  were  the  Arnauld  brothers, 
who  would  soon  inveigle  Pascal 
into  their  set  and  induce  him  to 
write    the    notorious    Provincial 


Letters.  They  and  their  coterie 
were  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
some  pretext  to  attack  the  Jesuits. 

Now,  it  happened  that  just  be- 
fore the  college  had  assumed  the 
King's  name,  a  fine  statue  of 
Christ,  which  stood  outside  the 
college  front  and  was  being  in- 
jured by  exposure,  had  been  taken 
down  and  placed  over  the  main 
altar  of  the  church.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  a  statue  of  the 
royal  benefactor  should  fill  the 
vacant  niche.  The  fathers  erect- 
ed accordingly  King  Louis'  statue 
and  thought  the  suggestion  a  hap- 
py one. 

Not  so  the  Jansenists.  They 
spread  the  story  that  the  Jesuits, 
flatterers  and  hypocrites  that  they 
were,  had  taken  down  Christ  to 
make  way  for  Louis!  One  of  the  lit- 
erary set  crystallized  this  slander 
into  an  otherwise  elegant  Latin 
distich,  which  he  hung  in  front  of 
the  newly  erected  statue  of  King 
Louis.  A  large  crowd  was  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  this  is  what  they  read : 

"Sustulit  hinc  Christum  posuitque  insignia 

servi 
Impia  gens  ;  alium  non  colit  ilia  Deum." 

Which  we  venture  to  translate : 

"An    impious    band     tore    hence    the 

Christ,  and  gave 
His  place  to  th'  only  God  they  serve — 

His  slave." 

One  of  the  Jesuits  having  en- 
tered the  crowd  to  see  the  cause 
of  the  excitement,  was  greeted 
with  facetious  remarks,  but  he 
read  calmly  the  distich,  and,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  wrote  under 
it  the  following  couplet: 
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"Stat  rex  ante  fores;    subiit    penetralia 

Christus. 
Stare  decet  famulum  principis  ante  fores." 

("The  King's  without;  within  Christ's 
throned  in  state. 

'Tis  meet  the  servant  guard  the  Mas- 
ter's gate.") 

The  laugh  was  thus  turned  on 
the  Jansenists,  as  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  Jesuit's  extem- 


porary effusion  surpassed  his  en- 
emy's carefully  prepared  effort, 
both  in  elegance  and  point. 

The  College  of  Louis-le-Grand 
continued  to  flourish,  until,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  their  en- 
emies effected  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  all  their  institu- 
tions, for  a  time. 

W.  A.  McAdam,  '02. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  GALVESTON. 

(A  speech   supposed  to  have  been  delivered  before   the  Assembly  of  Texas,  in 

support  of  a  bill  to  apply  the  State  taxes  of  Galveston  for 

fifteen  years  to  city  purposes.) 


Sir: — Last  session  I  had  the 
honor  to  speak  for  50,000  people ; 
now  what  is  there  left? 

I  have  come  to  address  you  now 
in  behalf  of  a  city  that  has  been 
beaten  to  the  ground  and  almost 
washed  out  of  existence.  In  be- 
half of  that  woe-stricken  city  I 
now  make  appeal. 

When  were  there  Texans  who 
were  not  generous?  They  have 
always  answered  to  charity's  ap- 
peal, and  always  considered  it 
honorable  to  help  their  fellow 
beings  in  distress. 

When  the  sick  and  wounded 
Mexican  foemen  lay  dying  on  the 
bloody  battle-ground  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, Texans  aided  them  in  their 
dire  necessity,  nursed  them 
through  their  illnesses  and  treated 
them,  their  enemies,  with  the 
generous  sympathy  of  brothers. 

When  the  Confederate  armies 
were  dwindling  fast,  Texas  sent 
forth  her  brave  sons  to  swell  the 


ranks  and  to  support  our  beloved 
South  to  the  bitter  end.  Yes,  and 
they  gathered  up  the  wounded, 
whether  in  blue  or  gray,  and 
placed  them  with  the  Ursulines 
of  Galveston,  whose  Christian 
sympathy  and  loving  care,  unpaid 
and  unrequited,  sweetly  wooed 
them  back  to  health  and  strength 
once  more. 

But  now  it  is  not  a  foe  or 
stranger  that  appeals  to  your 
hearts.  It  is  your  own  kith  and 
kin,  aye  your  own  eldest  and,  till 
late,  your  fairest  daughter.  It  is 
that  same  Galveston  that  was 
wont  to  rescue  others,  but  now 
herself  is  stricken  to  the  ground. 

Made  homeless  by  the  terrible 
ninth  of  September;  suffering  most 
excruciating  torments  in  their 
storm-swept  city;  half  drowned 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  ter- 
rible tidal  wave ;  starving  for  the 
lack  of  nourishment;  crazed  by 
the  loss  of  all  that  was  near  and 
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dear  to  them — wbat  heart  so  un- 
yielding that  could  withstand  their 
appeal ! 

In  a  flash  the  hand  of  God  was 
upon  that  stricken  city.  The 
thunder  roared  like  the  echoes  of 
a  thousand  cannons;  the  light- 
ning's livid  glare  lighted  up  the 
streets  as  bright  as  day;  the  flood 
gates  of  heaven  were  opened  and 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents. 
From  end  to  end  the  hurrying 
winds  swept  the  devoted  city, 
carrying  all  before  them.  But 
worse  than  all  this,  more  terrible 
than  all  the  terrible  things  that 
happened  that  awful  night,  was 
the  death-bearing  tidal  wave. 

The  wind  lashed  the  sea  into  a 
fury,  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  upheaved,  and  the  seas  came 
surging  in,  leaving  death  and  de- 
struction in  their  path. 

Those  who  were  spared  by  the 
rushing  hurricane  were  snatched 
by  the  hungry  waters. 

Men  ran  hither  and  thither, 
knowing  not  what  to  do  ;  mothers 
called,  and  called  in  vain  for  their 
children  ;  wives  sought  their  hus- 
bands and  found  them  not.  Panic 
reigned  supreme  that  sorrowful 
night. 

At  last  the  winds  went  down  ; 
the  ocean  rolled  back  to  its  ac- 
customed place.  But  alas!  What 
a  scene  they  left  behind  !  Hardly 
a  person  left  who  had  not  lost 
some  one  near  and  dear  to  him; 
hardly  a  man,  woman  or  child 
who  had  not  been  half-crazed  by 
the  horrors  of  the  night. 

Let  us  grieve  for  those  who  are 
dead,    but   let  us   also  grieve   for 


those  who  are  living.  Most  of  all 
let  us  show  our  sympathy  by  help- 
ing them  in  their  need. 

When  the  citizens  of  Galveston 
had  unloaded  in  the  deep,  the 
barges  blackened  with  the  corpses 
of  her  sons  and  daughters;  when 
they  had  burned  them  in  thou- 
sands on  street  and  strand,  and 
dropped  their  tears  upon  the  ashes: 
they  determined  unanimously  and 
at  once  that  the  survivors  should 
live  and  their  homes  should  rise; 
that  they  would  rebuild  the  city 
and  make  her  a  worthy  avenue 
for  the  export  of  the  riches  of 
Texas  and  the  import  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  world  ;  a  city,  proof 
against  wind  and  wave,  as  far  as 
man  could  make  it,  where  men 
might  feel  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren could  live  secure. 

As  the  moneys  that  the  first  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  world  had 
supplied  them  were  soon  expended 
in  sheltering  the  homeless  and  re- 
building the  hospitals  and  schools, 
the  undaunted  citizens  determined 
that  they  would,  of  their  own  re- 
sources, place  Galveston,  like  an- 
o|her  Holland,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  arms  of  the  wave. 

Alone  they  would  do  it.  They 
would  not  go  cap  in  hand  before 
the  world;  they  would  beg  alms 
of  none,  no,  not  even  of  their 
mother-state.  They  would  only 
ask  earth  of  Texas  to  raise  the 
surface  of  their  island,  and  of 
Texans,  that  they  would  stand 
aside  for  a  while  and  let  Galves- 
ton work  out  her  destiny  alone. 

She  asks  only  that  you  will  give 
her  a  respite  for  a  few  short  years ; 
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that  you  will  not  demand  her  taxes 
while  she  is  yet  on  the  ground ; 
that  you  will  wait  till  she  has 
risen  to  her  feet.  She  only  asks 
as  did  the  debtor  in  the  Gospel — 
that  you  will  wait  a  little  while 
and  she  will  pay  you  all — aye,  a 
hundred  fold. 

Must  I,  sir,  present  an  argu- 
ment? That  Galveston  needs  this 
remission,  you  all  admit.  She  is 
lying  prostrate,  and  these  taxes 
are  a  crushing  weight  upon  her 
breast.  That  you  need  Galveston, 
that  all  Texas  needs  her,  a  secure, 
rejuvenated,  prosperous  Galves- 
ton, is  equally  evident. 

Did  you  not  say  so  when  you 
unanimously  petitioned  Congress 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  grant 
$6,000,000  to  deepen  the  port  of 
Galveston?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  the  great  railway  lines  of  Texas 
have  their  terminals  in  Galveston  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  cities 
of  Texas  receive  their  supplies  and 
transmit  their  exports  through  her 
docks?  Has  any  great  Texan  port 
arisen  in  the  meantime  that  can 
anchor  the  ships  of  the  world  in 
her  harbors?  Well,  you  know 
there  is  none  ;  and  if  there  is  none, 
is  it  not  your  own  interest  to  see 
to  it  that  this  city,  the  key  of  your 
commerce,  shall  be  adequate  to 
its  purposes,  safe  to  its  people, 
and  worthy  of  your  state? 

Say  not  that  the  Constitution 
blocks  the  way.  Where  was  the 
Constitution  when  you  pensioned 
our  brave  Confederate  Veterans? 
You  obeyed  then  only  the  gener- 
ous impulse  of  your  hearts,  rightly 
thinking  that  the  law  of  Charity, 


and  the  law  of  God,  is  above  the 
Constitution.  Oh,  slander  not 
your  noble  sires  by  holding  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  sanction 
a  Constitution  that  would  tie  the 
hands  of  Charity  and  forbid  their 
fellow  citizens  to  help  their  breth- 
ren in  distress! 

Sir,  Constitutions  were  made  for 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life, 
and  their  makers,  however  gifted, 
were  yet  men ;  but,  sir,  only 
heaven-inspired  prophets  could 
foresee  the  overwhelming,  the  un- 
precedented, the  unparalleled  ca- 
lamities of  Galveston.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  disaster,  why  taik  of 
Constitutions? 

Say  not  that  other  cities  will 
take  this  as  a  precedent  and  claim 
like  privileges.  Oh,  let  them  claim 
it  when,  like  Galveston,  they  have 
been  struck  by  the  hand  of  God ! 
Let  them  claim  it  when  a  tornado 
has  swept  away  their  homes  with 
all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them ! 
Let  them  claim  it  when  the  gulf 
has  upheaved  and  poured  her 
waters  upon  them  and  snatched 
them  to  her  depths!  Then  Gal- 
veston, that  was  ever  first  in  the 
cause  of  Charity,  will  be  the  first 
to  support  their  claims. 

But,  sir,  I  will  put  all  specious 
arguments  aside.  Nor  will  I  ap- 
peal to  the  self-interest  of  Texas, 
whose  prosperity  is  insepaiably 
intertwined  with  the  prosperity 
of  Galveston. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  denying 
our  petition  you  are  cutting  off 
the  arteries  of  your  own  wealth, 
you  are  drying  up  the  fount  from 
which  you  draw  reviving  blood; 
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I  will  not  remind  you  that  in  fifty 
years  Galveston  will  have  paid 
back  a  hundred  fold  what  she 
asks  you  to  grant  her  now. 

No,  I  know  Texas,  and  I  know 
she  is  not  moved  by  sordid  mo- 
tives; that  she  listens  to  Charity's 
appeal  with  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  not  on  her  ledger.  To  that 
generous  heart  I  make  appeal,  and 
if  my  words  seem  cold  and  weak, 
think  of  the  ten  thousand  CQrpses 
of  that  dread  September  morn; 
look     upon     "those    poor    dumb 


mouths   and    bid  them   speak  for 
me." 

If  still  you  are  unmoved,  listen 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  widow  and 
the  cries  of  the  orphan  and  the 
moans  of  ten  thousand  broken 
hearts,  all  calling  on  you,  in  the 
name  of  Charity,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  help  that  bleeding  and 
broken  city,  by  relieving  her  of 
this  taxation  that  binds  her  as 
with  chains  unto  the  ground 

P.    G.   BORDENAYE,   '01. 


OUR  MIRROR  LAKE. 


A  REGRET. 

Mingled  memories  of  the  past 
Come  before  me  crowding  fast, 
When,  as  long  ago,  I  roam 
Freely  o'er  my  boyhood's  home  ; 
Newer  beauties  gathered  there 
Meet  my  eyesight  everywhere — 
Still,  my  fondest  memories  wake 
Visiting  our  college  lake. 

How  a  thousand  beauties  rise 
To  mv  silent,  wondering  eyes  ! 
Countless  well-known  haunts  I  see, 
Forest  glade  and  rustling  tree, 
Solemn,  slowly  waving  pines, 
'Round  whose  rugged  bark  entwines 
Many  a  vine  and  blossom  rare, 
Whispering  fragrance  to  the  air. 

Oft'  I'd  watch  those  pine  trees  spread 
In  the  water's  glassy  bed  ; 
While  the  cloudless,  sunlit  sky 
Far  below  would  seem  to  lie  ; 
Gazing  on  that  silent  lake, 
Future  visions  would  awake 
Of  great  deeds  and  triumphs  won 
When  my  college  days  were  done. 


Beauteous  lake  of  old  Spring  Hill, 
Where  I  loved  to  roam  at  will, 
How  1  prize  thy  wave  and  stream, 
Which  with  fondest  memories  teem  ! 
Still,  one  beauty  'mid  my  bliss 
From  thy  diadem  I  miss — 
Only  one,  yet  in  its  place 
Myriad  others  lose  their  grace. 

For  above  yon  rustic  grot, 
Where  the  fountain  ceases  not 
Ever  still  to  purl  and  flow 
To  the  rippling  lake  below, 
O'er  the  noise  its  waters  make, 
Stood  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  ; 
White,  amid  a  world  of  green, 
Of  our  woodland  glade  the  Queen. 

Oh  !  still  o'er  this  fair  domain 
May  our  sweet  Protectress  reign  ! 
May  her  silvan  statue  grace 
Once  again  its  wonted  place  ; 
May  the  woodland  fragrance  round 
Mingle  with  the  rippling  sound 
As  the  waters  murmuring 
Mary's  praises  ever  sing. 

ALUMNUS,    '89. 
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THE  year  has  gone,  our  months 
of  work  are  well-nigh  over, 
and  very  soon  we  will  return  to 
our  homes.  But  why  should  the 
pleasure  of  such  thoughts  be 
marred  by  the  distressing  antici- 
pation of  examinations  %  What 
joy,  to  pass  from  College  to  the 
company  of  parents  and  friends 
without  all  this  worry  and  trouble  ! 
Oh,  how  boy-nature,  in  many 
things  so  beautiful,  chafes  under 
restraint — how  it  bubbles  up  and 
boils  over  at  times  with  thought- 
lessness! Boys  though  we  be,  we 
have  duties,  stern,  real  duties,  and 
it  must  by  some  means  be  shown 
that  we  have  been  careful  in  the 
discharge  of  them.  The  assiduous, 
earnest  student  as  patiently  and 
contentedly  prepares  for  examina- 
tion as  he  does  for  each  single 
class  that  comes  with  unchanging 


regularity  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  day  of  school.  And  he 
has  this  to  console  him ;  he  knows 
that  his  work  will  very  soon  be 
finished,  that  God  is  pleased  with 
him,  that  success  awaits  him,  and 
that  he  has  proved  himself  dutiful 
to  his  parents.  His  own  heart,  too, 
rejoices  and  vacation  for  him  will 
be  a  period  of  peaceful,  happy  rest. 

The  idler,  on  the  contrary,  will 
return  to  his  home,  dissatisfied. 
His  every  word  will  be  a  com- 
plaint. The  methods  of  teachers, 
the  treatment  he  received  from 
companions,  the  college  itself — 
nothing  was  good  enough  for  him. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend ; 
in  the  few  weeks  that  remain  of 
the  school  year,  much  may  be 
done  to  make  up  for  past  errors. 
Defects  in  conduct,  defects  in  ap- 
plication may  yet  be  repaired. 
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We  must  remember,  also,  that 
intelligence  is  a  free  gift:  some 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  others 
have  less.  All,  however,  have  the 
power  of  putting  to  good  use 
whatever  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  Hence  to  experience  diffi- 
culty in  study,  to  find  it  irksome 
and  tedious  to  apply  the  mind,  to 
meet  with  but  little  success,  is  not 
an  excuse  for  folding  one's  arms 
in  sloth  while  the  time  slips  by. 
Work  is  man's  inheritance.  Our 
men  of  genius,  those  who  have  ac- 
complished most  in  life,  have  not 
been  the  most  talented,  but  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  taking  pains. 
Then 

"Let  us  be  content  in  work, 
To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  pre- 
sume 
To  fret  because  it's  little." 

Of  college  boys  especially  the 
saying  is  true, 

"The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 


We  are  now  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  our  manhood.  We  will 
be  as  men  what  we  have  been 
as  boys.  Let  us,  therefore,  ac- 
custom ourselves  now  to  be  in- 
dustrious, to  set  a  high  value  on 
time,  to  strive  after  success,  to  de- 
velop noble  traits  of  character,  to 
act  according  to  sound  principles 
of  right.  We  shall  then  become 
honorable,  trustworthy  men. 

And  now,  in  this  our  last  edition 
for  '01,  fellow  students,  we  wish 
you  a  joyful  vacation  anrl  a  happy 
reunion  on  the  opening  day  in 
September. 

To  the  graduates,  the  Review 
extends  congratulations  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  their 
college  course.  To  them  we  wish 
success  in  life.  We  beg  them  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition 

rise; 
Act  well    your  part,   there   all    honor 

lies." 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


ORDINATIONS.  By  the  time  the 
Review  has  reached  its  read- 
ers, Rev.  A.  0.  McLaughlin, 
S.  J.,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Maureau,  S.  J., 
will  have  celebrated  their  first 
holy  mass  and  given  us  their 
priestly  blessing.  The  ceremony 
of  ordination  will  be  performed  by 
The  Right  Reverend  E.  P.  Allen, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  and  will 
take  place  at  Spring  Hill  in  the 
College  Church.  Father  McLaugh- 
lin is  well  known  here,  having 
spent  ten  years  of  his  life  at 
Spring  Hill  College. 


Father  Maureau,  who  comes 
here  from  Macon,  Ga.,  expressly 
for  his  ordination,  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  Jesuit  College  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  received  his  A.  B. 
in  '87. 

Just  a  few  weeks  later  eight 
other  members  of  the  Order  will 
be  elevated  to  the  sacred  priest- 
hood at  Woodstock,  Md.,  for  the 
Southern  Mission.  They  are  Rev. 
O.  M.  Semmes,  S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Navin,  S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  D.  Foulkes, 
S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  J.  Sherry,  S.  J.,  Rev. 
J.  J.  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  B. 


i.  T.  J.  Touart,  '01. 

2.  C.  A.  Lelong,  '01. 

3.  J.  H.  Ryan,  '01. 

4.  E.  B.  Dreaper,  '02. 


ELITCKIAL  STVFF 

5.  M.  D.  Touart,  '03. 

6.  J.  M.  Walsh,  '03. 

7.  R.  A.  Flautt,  '03. 

8.  A.  S.  Johnston,  'or 


9.  R.  H.  Smith, '01. 

10.  P.  L.  Dupas,  '03. 

11.  T.  P.  Norville,  '04, 

12.  C.  A.  Costello,  '02. 
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Franckhauser,  S.  J.,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Otis.  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  J.  Oberhol- 
zer,  S.  J. 

Nearly  all  of  these  are  well 
known  to  the  students  of  Spring 
Hill.  The  Review  extends  con- 
gratulations to  each  one  of  them  ! 

Ad  multos  annos ! 

SEMI-ANNUAL  On  Wednes- 
ENTERTAINMENT.  day,  Febru- 
ary 6th,  the  Junior  Literary  So- 
ciety, gave  their  usual  semi-annual 
play.  The  subject  chosen  was 
"  The  Proscribed  Heir,"  a  drama 
in  three  acts,  to  which  the  youth- 
ful actors  did  full  justice,  despite 
their  misgivings  so  neatly  express- 
ed by  Master  F.  Giuli  in  the  fol- 
lowing prologue : — 

Rev.  Fathers  and  Fellow  Students 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  Junior  Academy,  a  very 
good  morning.  We  wish  you  that  and 
everything  else  that's  good,  for  we  have 
good  reason  just  now  for  wishing  to  get 
on  your  good  side.  You  see,  we  are  in 
fear  and  trembling,  for  fate  has  not 
been  kind  to  us;  and  hence  we  would 
ask  you  to  take  the  place  of  fate,  and 
make  your  judgments  kind. 

Cruel  fate  loomed  large  before  us  in 
the  dread  form  of  Madame  La  Grippe. 
She  first  attacked  our  hero  and  laid 
him  low — on  one  of  Brother  Schwartz's 
mattresses.  She  next  went  for  our 
heavy  villain  and  kDOcked  him  flat. 
She  then  took  hold  of  our  good  inn- 
keeper and  made  him  shut  up  his  sa- 
loon, just  as  quickly  as  if  Mrs.  Nation 
was  at  the  window  with  her  little 
hatchet.  She  did  not  even  respect  the 
law  in  the  person  of  our  justice  of  the 
peace  from  Sandersville,  Ga.  (One 
would  think  she  couldn't  find  out  that 
place.)  In  fine,  she  laid  her  grip  on 
all  our  cast,  with  the  lesult  that  the 
whole  play  had  to  be  cast,  or  recast. 
We  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 


Hence,  should  you  find  the  transi- 
tions faulty  or  abrupt;  should  you 
find  the  plot  too  thick  or  too  thin, 
please  lay  it  all  to  the  account  of 
Madame  La  Grippe,  and  light  up  our 
obscurities  and  caliginosities  with  the 
luminous  rays  of  your  own  facile  fancies 
and  bright  imaginations. 

Even  when,  some  few  days  ago,  we 
had  recast  our  play,  fate  still  shadowed 
our  footsteps,  in  the  shape  of  terrify- 
ing examinations,  and  no  less  terrify- 
ing examiners.  Whatever  nerves  La 
Grippe  had  left  to  us  unshaken,  were 
completely  shattered  by  this  last  and 
far  more  terrible  ordeal.  Moreover,  the 
scrutinizing,  and  ransacking,  and 
searching,  and  researching  of  the  last 
few  days,  have  so  completely  exhaust- 
ed our  memory  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
corner  left  in  it  where  a  decent  line  can 
find  a  resting  place.  Hence,  there  is 
only  one  resource  left  to  us — to  throw 
ourselves  on  the  broad  bosom  of  your 
mercy,  trusting  there  to  find  a  soft  and 
etenerous  pillow  for  our  weary  heads 
and  troubled  hearts. 

Master  J.  Walsh,  as  Inn-keep- 
er, H.  Murray,  as  Mountebank,  T. 
McOarty,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  L.  Ryan,  as  Valet,  deserve 
special  mention  on  account  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  en- 
tered into,  and  the  naturalness 
with  which  they  expressed  the 
characters  they  represented.  Fol- 
lowing is  the 

PROGRAM. 

Overture  "Stradella" Flotow 

College  Orchestra. 

Music "Redowa" 

College  Mandolin  Club. 


THE  PROSCRIBED  HEIR. 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

Introductory  Frank  Giuli 

CAST. 
Alfred  d'Anfreville,  Proscribed  Heir    M.  Touart 

Charles  d'Aspremont,  the  Pretender P.  Hale 

D'Orfeuil,  a  Friend  of  Alfred's    J.  Boudousquie 
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Nicholas,  an  Inn-keeper,  formerly  Servant 

of  Alfred's J-  Walsh 

Blaise,  a  Son  of  Nicholas  E.  Costello 

Catignac,  a  Mountebank H.  Murray 

Justice  of  the  Peace T.  McCarty 

Jasmin,  Valet  of  Charles L.  Ryan 

Sergeant E.  Powers 

Recruits,  Peasants,  Valets,  etc. 

Act  I.     Scene—The  Inn   of  the  White 
Duck. 

Charles:  "I  am  no  longer  the  humble  Charles. 
I  am  the  Count  of  Aspremont." 

Count:  "An  outcast,  robbed  of  my  posses- 
sions, let  me,  kind  Heaven,  die  in  my  old  an- 
cestral halls  ! ' ' 

Music San  Toy  Two  Step 

College  Orchestra. 

Act  II.     Scene — The  Same. 

Charles  :  "Give  me  those  papers ;  then  titles 
and  estates  are  mine  !" 

Count:    "All  is  lost  but  Honor!" 

Music "The  Partners" 

(Trombone  and  Cornet.) 
T.  Touart,  J.  Ryan. 

Act  III.     Scene — The  Same. 

Charles  :  "There  is  an  avenging  Providence  ! 
Long  live  the  Count  of  Anfreville  !" 

Music .."Martha" Quickstep 

Junior  Brass  Band. 

Music "The  Smart  Set" March 

Senior  Brass  Band. 

CLASS  During  the  second 
EXHIBITIONS,  half  of  the  schol- 
astic year,  the  monthly  milestones 
have  been  marked  off  by  three 
very  interesting  class  exhibitions. 

POETRY  AND  On  March 
FIRST  COMMERCIAL.      6th,      the 

combined  classes  ol  Poetry  and 
First  Commercial  gave  their  speci- 
men, which,  like  the  class  itself, 
consists  of  many  parts.  The  unit- 
ed class  cumbers  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, the  largest  of  that  grade  at 
Spring  Hill  for  many  years. 

Masters  J.  Walsh  and  K.  Flautt 
of  the  Classical ;  Masters  C.  Cos- 
tello and  P.  Hale  of  the  Commer- 
cial Class,  deserve  special  mention 
for  their  truthful  portrayal   of  the 


well-known  characters  they  rep- 
resented in  the  scenes  from  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  Following 
is  the 

PROGRAM. 

Hungarian  Dance  ..— Kieserling 

College  Orchestra. 

Introductory   Essay P.  Dupas 

"  'Twould  Puzzle  a  Conjurer" 
A  Scientific  Dialogue, 

F.  Larue  and  W.  Villamil. 

How  Poets  Play, 

A  Story  (Cum  fundamento  in  re.) 

M.  Touart. 


A  CLASSICAL  PLAY  IN  MANY  ACTS 

Marcus  J.  Meininger 

Fabius..  - F.   Larue 

Jacobus E.  Villamil 

Ludovicus — W.  Villamil 

Grand  Duet  Concertante Walckiers 

(Flutes.) 
Professor  Suffich  and  L.  Pfister. 

"The  Play's  the  thing !    ..." 

"What  a  Play  toward  ?    I'll  be  an  auditor." 

— Shakespeare. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

The  Author  and  the  Play J.  Walsh 

The  Making  of  the  Bond — Act  I,  Scene  3. 

Shylock R.  Flautt 

Antonio  L.  Landry 

Bassanio P.  Hale 

The  Unfolding  of  the  Plot W.  Klos 

The   Claiming   of  the   Bond — Act   IV, 

Scene  1. 
Shylock J.  Walsh 

Antonio M.  Touart 

The  Lawyer C.  Costello 

Duke J.  Casserly 

Bassanio P.    Hale 

First  Clerk     W.  Villamil 

Second  Clerk     A.  Stollenwerck 

Gratiano J.  Brown 

Congress  Waltz  Letovsky 

Junior  Band. 

Policy  Sam Two-Step Senior  Band 
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FIRST  On  April  3rd,  First 

GRAMMAR.  Grammar  Class  en- 
tertained  the  faculty  and  students 
with  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gram, consisting  entirely  of  selec- 
tions from  their  class  authors: 

PROGRAM. 

"The  Forge" Piece  Caracteristique 

College  Orchestra. 


PHAEDRUS,  THE  LATIN  FABULIST 
The  Poet  and  the  Fable— E.  Burguieres 


PART    I. 

THE  ROMAN  ORATOR. 

Introductory F.  Giuli 

Consul  and  Conspirator An  Essay 

E.  Costello. 
Illustrated  by 

Oratio  in  Catilinam F.  Giuli 

Catiline's  Defiance H.  Murray 

Cicero  Triumphant E.  Powers 

"Pater  Patriae" J.  Blouin 

Karl's  Polka..Trombone  S0I0..T.  Touart 
With  Orchestral  Accompaniment. 


PART    II. 

THE  AMERICAN  POET. 
The  Poet  and  the  Play P.  Norville 

"FATE   OF   ACAD1E." 
(A   Scene  Adapted  From   Evangeline.) 

CAST  OP  CHARACTERS. 

Basil,  the  Blacksmith E.  Powers 

Benedict  Bellefontaine J.  Schnaider 

Father  Felician  V.  McCormick 

Notary  Public H.  Murray 

Colonel  Winslow J.  Blouin 

Villagers. 
"Shades  of  Evening," 

Andante  and  Waltz, 

Junior  Brass  Band. 

SECOND       On  the  first  day  of 

GRAMMAR.    May,     Second 

Grammar   Class    took    the    stage 

and  delighted  the  audience  with 

the  following 

PROGRAM. 
"Overture    Roman  tique"        Orchestra 
Introduction H.  O'Niell 


The  Fox  and  the  Grapes  (IV.  2). 
A  Polyglot  Version. 

Latin Phaedrus ...P.  Adamson 

Greek  vEsop J.  Rapier 

French La  Fontaine —       C.  Faget 

English Anonymous P.  Davis 


LUCIAN,  THE  GREEK  HUMORIST. 

Lucian — His  Life  and  His  Works.... 
J.  Faget 


Across  the  Styx. 

(Dialogue  of  the  Dead,  No.  8.) 

Charon,  the  Ferryman H.  Badeaux 

Menippus,  the  Philosopher C.  Faget 

Mercury,  the  God  of  Traders A.  Otis 

"Gallant  Heroes  March" 

Mandolin  Club 

GOLDSMITH,  POET  and  NOVELIST. 

The  Deserted  Village Essay 

V.   Becker. 

"0  Blest  Retirement" Recitation 

S.  Frederic. 

"0  laudanda  Quies" Recitatio 

P.  Adamson. 

The  Alarm Declamation 

C.  Faget. 
Finale "Sentinel"... Junior  Band 

SHROVE-TIDE.  The  Carnival  pa- 
rade at  Spring  Hill  this  year  was 
a  departure  from  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  caricaturing  local  fancies, 
and  assumed  a  more  imposing 
nature.  The  floats  represented 
the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Car. 
nival,  whose  car  was  rich  and 
decorated  by  the  best  local  talent, 
the  costumes  for  King  and  Court 
having  been  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Snell  of  New  Orleans.  At  the 
head  of  the  parade  was  the  Boeuf- 
Gras,  gaily  decorated,  with  purple 
and  white  in  prominence,  and  at- 
tended by   stalwart  lictors:  next 
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came  the  masked  attendants,  on 
foot;  then,  preceding  His  Majesty, 
a  select  body  of  twelve  Knights 
mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  and  bear- 
ing bright  lances.  The  float  of 
King  and  Court  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  more  pretentious 
parade.  Bringing  up  the  rear  was 
His  Majesty's  Baggage  car,  with 
the  well-known  figure  of  John, 
the  watchman,  officiating  at  the 
reins.  The  entire  display  reflects 
credit  on  the  Carnival  Associa- 
tion of  1901. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of 
the  Senior  Academy  presented 
the  following 

PROGRAM. 

"High  Life" Two-Step   ...Pleininger 

College  Orchestra. 

Act  1.     Scene — Ship- Yard  at  Saardam. 

"Berceuse" Violin  Solo H.  Lenion 

Prof.  A.  J.  Staub. 

"The  Holy  City"  Flute  Solo 

Prof.  A.  Suffich. 

Act  II.     Scene — Interior   of  a  Tavern. 

Finale.. Congressman  March  G.  Holmes 


THE  BURGOMASTER  OF  SAARDAM 

OR 

'TWOULD   PUZZLE   A   CONJURER. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Peter,  Czar  of  Russia     T.  J.  Touart 

Peter  Stanraitz,  Friend  of  the  Czar..C.  A.  Lelong 
Admiral  Varensloff,  Russian  Ambassador.... 

R.  H.  Smith 

Baron  Von  Clump,  German  Ambassador 

E.  B.  Dreaper 

Count  de  Marville,  French  Ambassador 

P.  G.  Bordenave 

Van  Dunder,  Burgomaster  of  Saardam 

J.  H.  Ryan 

Van  Block,  Master  of  the  Ship- Yard  H.  A.  Villars 

Captain  Van  Twiller R.  A.  Flautt 

Hendrick,  Nephew  of  Van  Dunder ...B.  E.  Welsh 
Guards,  Workmen,  etc. 

The  actors  of  the  Senior  Acad- 
emy did  full  justice  to  this  excel- 
lent   drama,   and  throughout    the 


play  they  received  frequent  ap- 
plause. The  peerless  acting  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Byan,  in  the  role  of 
the  Burgomaster,  deserves  special 
mention. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S     On    March  19th, 
DAY.  the  patronal  feast 

of  the  College,  the  students  hon- 
ored their  Saintly  Patron  by  re- 
ceiving Holy  Communion  in  a 
body.  In  both  divisions  the  day 
was  spent  in  athletic  sports,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  else- 
where. During  the  dinner,  the 
following  menu,  a  copy  of  which, 
neatly  printed  on  appropriate 
cards,  had  been  previously  distrib- 
uted to  all,  was  served  in  our 
Chei's  best  style : 

MENU. 
"Qui  bene  coenat,  bene  vivit." — 

Horace,  Epist.  1-2-58. 

Mullagatawney  Soup  a  la  Vincent. 

Jambon  a  la  Senior  Division. 

Radishes.  Assorted  Pickles. 

Pommes  de  Terre  au  College  Team. 

Cotelettes  de  Veau  au  Kodak. 

Salade  de    Poulet  a  la  Book-keeping 

Class. 

Petits  Pois  a  la  Junior  Division. 

Dindon,  Cranberry  Sauce,  a  la  A.  B.  '01. 

Soufflee  a  la  B.  S.  '01. 

Gateau  d'Ange  au  Junior  Team. 

Fruits  a  la  Mobile  Boys. 

Creme  a  la  Glace  a  la  Senior  Band. 

Marrons,    Lady    Fingers    a    la  Junior 

Band. 

Cafe"  Noir  au  Tennis  Club. 

statue  OF  ST.  The  statue  of  our 
JOSEPH.  Patron,  mentioned 
in  our  lost  issue,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Carrara,  Italy.  It  is 
a  genuine  work  of  art,  and,  on  an 
appropriate  pedestal,  will  soon 
grace  the  south  side  of  the  Col- 
lege. 
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EASTER  Easter  Sunday,  April 
SUNDAY.  7th,  was  the  appropriate 
day  on  which  the  students  re- 
ceived their  Paschal  Communion. 
According  to  custom,  solemn 
High  Mass  was  celebrated  at  8 
o'clock;  after  which  the  Mobile 
boys  went  home  on  a  two-day's 
vacation.  Those  who  did  not 
have  that  privilege,  betook  them- 
selves at  12  m.  to  the  College 
Dining  Hall,  where  they  found 
artistic  cards,  larger  than  those  of 
March  19th,  on  which  was  printed 
the  following: 

MENU. 

"Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite." — 
Macbeth,  Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Ox-Tail  Soup  a  la  Mobile  B.  B.  Teams. 
Smothered  Tongue  a  la  Pfister  and  Co. 

Table. 
Radishes,  Pickles  a  la  Thursday  Dentist 
Fricasse  de  Poulet  a  la  Trigonometrie. 
Pommes  Pont  Neuf  a  la  Review  Editors. 
Haricots  Verts  Sautes  a  la  Long  Sleep. 
Dindon  Rotie,  Cranberry  Sauce  a  la  Cap 
and  Gown. 
Lettuce  Salad  Aux  Oeufs  de  Paques. 
Omelette  au  Rhum  a  la  College  Team. 

Fruits  a  la  Yenni  Hall. 
Saint     Honore,     Petits    Gateaux   a  la 

Spanish  Class. 

Ice  Cream  from  the  "Milky  Way"  a  la 

Astronomy  Class. 

Cafe"  Noir  a  la  Creole. 

V.  Couis,  Chef. 

new  The  new  entrance, 

ENTRANCE.  0n  the  north  side, 
has  just  been  completed.  A  double 
fence,  all  the  way  from  Spring 
Hill  Avenue,  lines  the  road  across 
the  new  viaduct.  This  road  is 
made  of  vitrified  brick  as  far  as 
the  College  gate.  From  that  to 
the  bicycle  track,  a  magnificent 
walk  of  Schillinger  pavement  leads 


through  a  garden  of  flowers  and 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 

YENNI  The  new  building,  Yenni 
HALL.  Hall,  has  reached  comple- 
tion and  is  now  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Professors  Staub  and  Suf- 
fich  were  the  first  to  move  into  it ; 
they  have  their  dining  room  there, 
since  the  frame  building,  which 
formerly  served  for  that  purpose, 
has  been  leveled  to  the  ground. 

OLD  LAND-MARKS       Since     the 
GONE.  completion  of 

the  new  building  gives  ample 
room  for  all  present  needs,  the 
trio  of  frame  structures  north  of 
the  Eefectory  building  must  dis- 
appear. The  work  of  destruction 
is  progressing  rapidly. 

JUBILEE.  During  the  month  of 
May  five  days  were  devoted  to  the 
exercises  of  the  Jubilee.  Four 
visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
were  made  daily  by  the  faculty 
and  students  in  solemn  proces- 
sion. The  exercises  were  per- 
formed with  much  earnestness 
and  piety  by  all  the  boys. 

FIRST  On    May     16th, 

COMMUNION.  Feast  of  the  As- 
cension of  Our  Lord,  ten  boys  re- 
ceived their  First  Holy  Commu- 
nion at  the  6  o'clock  Mass.  They 
were  M.  Dufilho,  J.  Villamil,  Ar- 
thur Kougon,  Adolph  Rougon,  C. 
Sriber,  J.  Quintero,  C.  Spots- 
wood,  L.  Cowley,  J.  McNamee, 
and  M.  Klingman. 

VISITORS.  Since  our  last  issue 
we  have  been  pleased  to  welcome 
the   following  distinguished   visi- 
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tors:  Eight  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Mobile;  Very  Rev.  0. 
T.  O'Callaghan,  Vicar-General,  of 
Mobile;  Very  Rev.  Doctor  Brann, 
of  New  York ;  Very  Rev.  W. 
Power,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  F.  J.  Walsh, 
C.  M.,  of  New  Orleans ;  Rev.  E. 
Kirwan,  Rev.  J.  E.  Coyle,  Rev.  F. 
Gardiner,  Rev.  J.  Kelly,  Rev.  F. 
Doyle,  Rev.  P.J.  Leonard,  Rev. D. 
Beaudequin,  S.  J.,  Brother  Pauli- 
nus,  of  Mobile;  Rev.  D.  Savage, 
of  Montgomery ;  Mr.    Mooney,   of 


New  York  ;  Major  P.  0.  Hannon, 
of  Mobile. 

exchanges.  Since  our  last  num- 
ber, we  have  received  with  thanks, 
the  following  exchanges :  The 
Georgetown  Journal,  Fordham 
Monthly,  The  Mungret  Annual, 
The  Xavier,  Holy  Cross  Purple, 
The  Dial,  The  Tamarack,  St.  Mary's 
Chimes,  The  Reveille,  The  Sham- 
rock, Normal  Echoes,  Blue  and 
Gold,  The  Mangalore  Magazine. 


ATHLETICS. 


SPRI NG  St.  Joseph's  Day,  March 
GAMES.  19th,  was  devoted  to  the 
Spring  Games  in  both  divisions. 
The  Mobile  Daily  Register  of  the 
following  day,  says: 

The  annual  athletic  games  were  held 
at  the  College  last  Tuesday,  March  19, 
that  day  being  the  feast  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Each  class  strove  to  gain  the  crown 
of  victory  and  the  commercials  with 
hopes  of  success  pitted  their  cham- 
pions against  the  formidable  defenders 
of  Cicero  and  Homer. 

A  gold  medal  was  offered  as  a  prize 
for  the  one  scoring  the  highest  number 
of  points  in  all  the  games.  The  suc- 
cessful contestant  was  John  J.  Schnei- 
der, a  member  of  the  superior  commer- 
cial class. 

The  jumping  of  D  Boudreaux  and  L. 
Pfister,  the  all-around  excellence  of 
champion  Schneider  and  the  efforts  of 
G.  McCarty  were  the  features  of  the 
day. 

The  Juniors  also  experienced  the  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  class  rivalry  that 
swayed  their  older  friends  of  the  other 
division.  Their  terrific  whoops  and 
yells,  without  which  their  fun  is  not 


complete,  went  so  far  as  to  disturb  the 
sedate  Seniors,  whose  sports  are  more 
dignified.  Above  all,  if  noise  and  ex- 
citement can  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
for  fun,  the  little  fellows  surely  enjoyed 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  they 
did  some  very  good  work.  The  jump- 
ing of  T.  McDonald  and  the  racing  of 
J.  Walsh  would  do  honor  to  some  of 
the  Seniors. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  re- 
sults in  the  Senior  division  : 

Putting  16-pound  Shot — First,  D.  Bou- 
dreaux, 28  feet ;  second,  S.  Otis. 

Throwing  16-pound  Hammer — First, 
L.  Landry,  80  feet;  second,  J.  Schnei- 
der. 

Throwing  Baseball — First,  J.  Schnei- 
der, 105  yards;  second,  P.  Bordenave. 

Forty  Yards  Dash — First,  A.  Stollen- 
werck,  6  seconds;    second,  J.  Martinez. 

One  Hundred  Yards  Dash — First,  J. 
Martinez,  12  seconds ;  second.  S.  Otis. 

One  Mile  Walk— First,  J.  Schneider, 
6  minutes;  second,  R.  Flautt. 

High  Kick— First,  L.  Pfister,  8^  feet; 
second,  G.  McCarty. 

Running  High  Jump — First,  L.  Pfis- 
ter, 5J^  feet;  second,  G.  McCarty. 

Standing  Broad  Jump— First,  D.  Bou- 
dreaux, 10V£  feet;  second,  T.  Boylan. 
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Running  Broad  Jump— First,  L.  Pfis- 
ter,  18  feet;  second,  'J.  Schneider. 

In  the  Junior  Division  : 

High  Jump— First,  T.  McDonald; 
second,  J.  Walsh. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First,  R.  Sul- 
livan ;  second,  T.  McDonald. 

Throwing  Baseball — First,  V.  Rou- 
gon  ;  second,  L.  Colome. 

Fifty  Yards  Dash— First,  J.  Walsh  ; 
second,  R.  Sullivan. 

Hundred  Yards  Dash — First,  J. 
Walsh  ;  second,  L.  Colome. 

BASEBALL.  The  College  Nine 
has  made  a  splendid  record  this 
year.  Out  of  nine  games  played 
since  our  last  issue,  we  have  won 
six,  and  the  three  lost  were- 
played  against  powerful  aggrega- 
tions made  up  from  many  teams, 
and  including  even  professional 
strength.  Our  first  game  was 
played  on  Sunday,  March  10th. 
The  Daily  Register  of  March  12th 
says  of  it: 

The  College  team  opened  the  baseball 
season  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
games  ever  witnessed  on  the  Spring 
Hill  diamond. 

The  opposing  aggregation  was  largely 
composed  of  the  best  amateurs  of  Mo- 
bile, and  among  them  numbered  two 
professionals — Ed  Lauzon,  who  is  to 
catch  for  Omaha  this  season,  and 
Charles  Schmidt,  a  signed  pitcher  of 
the  Kansas  City  Team  of  1901. 

Both  teams  played  an  almost  error- 
less game,  no  one  crossing  the  "rub- 
ber" until  the  ninth  inning,  when  E. 
Fritz  made  the  winning  run. 

The  Mobilians  played  an  excellent 
game,  and  each  and  every  one  deserves 
praise  for  the  ready  defense  of  his  po- 
sition throughout  the  "fight." 

Among  the  college  boys  who  also  de- 
serve in  their  turn  the  greatest  con- 
gratulations for  their  good  showing, 
George  Prejean  merits  credit  for  his 
brilliant  game  on  the  "keystone"  bag. 


He  is  a  fit  successor  to  his  brother,  the 
famous  college  "kid." 

The  score  and  line-up  was  as  follows  : 

Mobiles.          AB.  R.  IB.  PO.  A.  E. 

Betancourt,  rf 4  0      0      12      0 

Hays,  2b 4  0     15      10 

Lauzon,  c 4  0     0      4      0      0 

Schmidt,  If 3  0     0      2      0      0 

E.  Fritz,  ss 3  12      2      6      0 

Caesidy,   3b    3  0     0      14      0 

H.  Fritz,  lb ....  3  0      1    10      0      0 

Weinacker,  cf 3  0      0      2      0      2 

Ruscb,  p 3  0      0      0      4      0 

Totals 30      1      4    27    17      2 

College.           AB.  R.  IB.  PO.  A.  E. 

B  ooks,  p 4  0  114      0 

Alford,   If  '..  4  0  0      2      11 

Thomas,   c 4  0  13      4      1 

Prejean,   2i 4  0  13      2      1 

Schneider,  ss 4  0  0      0     4     0 

Stollenwerck,  cf. 4  0  0      2      10 

Otis,  lb 4  0  1    12      0      0 

Dreaper,  3b    4  0  0     2      11 

Touart,  rf 3  0  10      0      0 

Totals  35     0      5    25    17      4 

Score  by  innings: 

Mobiles 00000000  1—1 

College   0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—0 

COLLEGE  9,  Tne  second  game 
LOYALS  3.  of  the  season  was 
played  Sunday,  March  17,  against 
the  Loyals,  the  team  which  took 
from  us  every  one  of  the  three 
games  played  against  them  last 
season.  From  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  we  quote : 

That  the  Spring  Hill  College  team 
will  reach  the  standard  of  excellence  set 
by  former  teams  was  demonstrated  last 
Sunday  by  their  overwhelming  defeat 
of  the  Loyals.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  team  won  last  season's  cham- 
pionship of  the  Gulf  City  League. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
Collegians  had  been  unable  to  defeat 
them  for  the  last  two  years,  made  the 
victory  doubly  sweet  and  glorious. 
'Tis  true  the  game  was  not  as  brilliant 
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as  that  played  on  the  10th  inst.  against  The  college   boys  opened  the  fight. 

the  powerful  Lauzon  aggregation  ;  yet  Brooks  was  retired  at  first  oh  a  hit  to 

the  game  had   its  merits   and  reflects  short.     Alford   hit  to  deep  centre  for 

great  credit    on    the  College    players.  two  bags,  and  Thomas  advanced  him 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  one  base  on  a  safe  to  right.    Prejean 

their  batting,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  in-  went  out  on  a  hit  to  second,  and  Alford 

s'ructions  of  Lanzon,  under  whose  care-  was  caught  at  third. 

ful  coaching  the  Collegians  have  been  The  Loyals  were  retired  in   prompt 

for  the  last   week.    Brooks,  "the  great  order — Ladd  on  a  foul,  Douglas  on  a  hit 

reliable,"   pitched  in    his   usual  form,  to    short,    and    F.    Zieman    on    three 

striking    out    no   less   than    ten   men,  strikes. 

while   Captain   Schneider,   Alford  and  Schneider,  of  the  college,  opened  the 

"Little"    Prejean   covered    themselves  second  inning  with  a  hit  to  right,  on 

with  glory.     For  the  visitors,  "Plucky"  which   he  went  out  at  first.     Stollen- 

Kirtland  distinguished  himself.     Line-  werck  hit  safe  to  left  and  advanced  to 

up  and  score  :  second  on  Otis'  sacrifice.     Dreaper  hit 

n                      ad  d   uu   v>r\   a   qo   c  safe  to  short,   and  the  college  went  out 

College.        AB.  R.  BH.  PO.  A.  SB.  L.  '                           & 

on  Touart  s  fly  to  second. 

Brooks,  p 6231     10    00  mlT        ,           . 

Alford   If              6    112      111'  Loyals  again  used  the  one,  two, 

rrU       '                   a    i      a    m      1     n     n  three    trick.      L.    Zieman   took   three 

Thomas,  c 6    1      2    12      1     0      0  .,        _.    .              .     ,            „     J    ,   „ 

■a    .          ou           r:     o      a      i       a     i      a  strikes,  Kirtland  retired  on  a  fly  to  left, 

Prejean,  2b  5    3      0      14    10  ,  _'            ,.■■.,,.,-      ,, 

c  u     . ,                  k    i     'i      n      k    n     i  and  Wallace  tried  the  "fan." 

Schneider,  ss 5     110      5    0      1 

a.   n             ireATi       Ann  The    college    opened    the    third   on 

Stollenwerck,cf..  5011      000  _       ,    ,       „&        r              •  _„     _        .     _ 

r...      ,.                  c    a     a    iA      i     a      i  Brooks    safe  to  centre.     Alford  retired 

Otis,  lh 5    0     0    10      1    0      1 

r»  ou  KAAAAAA<>na    hit  to   short,   and   Brooks  was 

Dreaper,  3b 5    0      0      0      0    0      0  ' 

m         ,      -             ktiaaao  caught  at  second.    Thomas  ended  the 

Touart,  rf. 5110002.      f  . 

inning  on  a  grounder  to  first. 

Totals 48    9      9    27    22    2     5  The  Loyals  at  the  bat.     Scheurman 

Loyals.         AB.  R.  BH.  PO.  A.  SB.  E.  retired  on  a  hit  to  short,  and  Beardslee 

!  „ A A    ou                ,,     a      i      o      a     i      a  went  out  on  "fan."    Joseph  hit  safe  to 

Ladd,  3b 40     1.2      41      0  ,__,,.  ,.         ,          ,, 

Douglas,  rf 4    0      0     0      10     0  left'   LJ*df  ^Uowed,   and    the    Loyals 

F.  Zieman,  ss.  4    0     0     4      203  took  the  field  on  Douglas' three  strikes. 

L.  Zieman,  cf.  4    2     0      1      0    0      1  Prejean  opened  the  fourth  with  a  fly 

Kirtland   c            4    0      0      5      10      1  to  centre.     Schneider  retired  on  a  "fan" 

Wallace    If.    .41      1      1      00      0  an(*   ^ne   Royals  came   to   the  bat  on 

Scheurman,  lb    4    0      1    11      3    0     0  Stollenwerck's  fly  to  left.     F.  Zieman 

Beardslee  2b....  3    0      0      3       10      3  hit  to  deep  centre.     Alford  fumbled  and 

Joseph   p              3010401  Zieman  was  caught  at  home.     L.  Zie- 

—    —    —  —    —  man  went  to  first  en  four  balls,  Kirt- 

Totals 34     3      4    27     16     1      9  land    was   retired   on    a   hit  to  centre, 

By  innings  :  Wallace  hit  to  right,   Touart  fumbled, 

College                          00000153  0 9  an(*  Zieman  scored.     Scheurman  went 

Loyals 0  0  0  10  2  0  0  0—3  out  on  a  "fan-" 

Summary:     Two-base  hits— Prejean,  0tis  °Pened  the  fifth  with  a  hit  to 

Alford,  Ladd.     Struck  out— By  Brooks  short    and    retired    at  first.     Dreaper 

10,   by  Joseph  2.     Bases  on  balls— Off  went  out  on  a  fl^  to  8econd>  and  Touart 

Brooks  3,  ofi  Joseph  7.     Passed  balls—  reached  first  on  fonr  balls-     Brooks  and 

Kirtland  2.   Umpire— J.  Rasher.   Scorer  Alford  followed,   and   the  college  took 

ja8  q    Casserly.  ^ne  ^e^d  on  Thomas'  hit  to  first. 

-r,   „                         .       ...  The    Loyals    came    to   the   bat   and 

following  is  a  detailed  account  Beardg,ee  hit  safe  t0  centre.    Joseph 

of  the  game  :  "fanned"  and  Beardslee  was  caught  at 
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second.     Ladd  got  to  first  and  Douglas 
retired  the  visitors  on  a  fly  to  left. 

In  the  sixth  inning  Prejean  started 
the  "fireworks"  with  a  hit  to  centre, 
Zieman  fumbled,  and  the  "Kid" 
reached  second.  Schneider  was  out  on 
a  grounder  to  short.  Stolienwerck  hit 
to  second  and  was  retired  at  first,  but 
Prejean  scored.  Otis  hit  safe  to  right, 
and  the  college  was  out  on  Dreaper's 
fly  to  third. 

F.  Zieman  retired  on  a  long  fly  to 
centre.  L.  Zieman  hit  to  left  and 
reached  second.  Lott,  who  had  taken 
Kirtland's  place,  went  out  on  a  "fan," 
Wallace  hit  to  right,  and  Zieman  went 
home  on  Touart's  error.  Scheurman 
hit  safe  to  left,  and  Beardslee  retired 
the  Loyals  on  three  strikes. 

Touart  opened  the  seventh  with  a 
"charity."  Brooks  hit  safe  to  right, 
Alford  hit  safe  to  centre,  Thomas  went 
out  on  a  grounder  to  first,  and  Touart 
scored.  Prejean  and  Schneider  hit 
safely,  and  Brooks  and  Alford  crossed 
the  "rubber. ' '  Stolienwerck  hit  a  liner 
to  centre  and  Prejean  scored.  Otis 
sacrificed  to  short  and  Schneider 
scored.  Dreaper  hit  safe  to  short,  and 
Touart  retired  the  college  on  a  fly  to 
left. 

The  Loyals  were  promptly  retired  in 
their  half  of  the  seventh,  Joseph,  Ladd 
and  Zieman  going  out  in  one,  two, 
three  order. 

In  the  next  inning  the  college  tallied 
three  runs,  made  by  Thomas,  Prejean 
and  Brooks.  After  this  neither  side 
scored,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  the 
score  stood  9  to  3  in  favor  of  the  college. 

college  13;  On  Sunday, 
ST.  VINCENT  6.  March,  31,  the 
College  boys  met  and  defeated  the 
St.  Vincents.  Again  we  quote 
from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
April  4th  : 

Another  of  the  Gulf  City  League 
teams  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spring  Hill  College 
nine.  The  game  was  played  last  Sun- 
day on  the  College  campus,  and  at  the 


end  of  the  ninth  inning  the  score  stood 
13  in  favor  of  the  College  and  6  to  the 
credit  of  St.  Vincents.  The  Collegians 
batted  like  fiends  and  fielded  like  old- 
timers,  making  seventeen  basehits  and 
only  two  errors.  Their  team  work  was 
admirable,  while  the  individual  play- 
ing of  Captain  Schneider  and  Alford 
was  of  the  gilt-edge  order.  L.  Pfister 
made  his  debut  on  the  College  team 
and  made  a  very  favorable  impression. 
For  the  visitors,  Kelly  and  Duff  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

College.        AB.  R.  BH.  PO.  A.  E. 

Brooks,  p 5  3      2      15  0 

Alford,  If 6  2      3      5      2  0 

Thomas,  c 6  2      16      0  0 

Prejean,  2b 6  0      2      3      0  1 

Schneider,  ss 6  0      2      18  0 

Stolienwerck,   cf    6  1      2       L      0  0 

S.  Otis,  1  b 5  118      11 

"Dreaper,  3b 5  12      10  0 

Pfister,  r  f 5  3      2      10  0 

Total 50    13     17     27     16      2 

St.  Vincents.       AB.  R.  BH.  PO.  A.  E. 

Houck,  2b  4  0      0      2  11 

Kelly,  3b 4  0      3      4  3      0 

Weinacker,  ss 5  11       2  4      2 

Untreiner,    lb 5  1       1      4  2      1 

Duff,  If  and  p 5  12      3  0      0 

Martin,  cfandp.  5  1       15  12 

Louis,  rf 3  113  2      0 

Wimberly,  c.  rf...  5  0      0      10      1 

Langan,  p.  rf. 5  10      0  10 

Calametti,  c 2  0      0      3  0      0 

Total 43      6      9    27     14      6 

Umpire  —  Mr.   Rasher.     Scorer  —  J. 
Casserly. 

JUNIOR  The  contest  for  su- 
LEAGUE.  premacy  has  been  a 
spirited  one  in  the  Junior  Divi- 
sion. The  two  teams — "Myrtles" 
and  "Laurels" — which  make  up 
the  Junior  League,  have  been 
playing  hard  and  well  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  now 
that  the  contest  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  each  team  is  putting  forth 
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its  best  efforts  to  secure  the  gold 
pins.  So  far,  the  "Myrtles"  are 
one  game  ahead,  having  won 
eleven  out  of  the  twenty-one  games 
played. 


COLLEGE18; 
FORT  MORGAN  5. 


On  Thursday, 
April  25,  the 
College  Nine  scored  another  vic- 
tory, in  the  long-looked-for  game 
against  Fort  Morgan.  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  has  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  game  : 

"The  much-heralded  game  between 
the  Spring  Hill  College  boys  and  the 
soldiers  of  Fort  Morgan  was  played  last 
Thursday  on  the  college  campus.  The 
stalwart  forms  of  Uncle  Sam's  gallant 
sons,  together  with  the  ease  with  which 
they  batted  the  ball  over  the  fence 
during  their  practice  work  before  the 
game,  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the 
prophets  of  evil  who  had  predicted  that 
the  soldiers  would  go  back  to  the  Fort 
with  the  scalps  of  the  collegians  dang- 
ling from  their  cartridge  belts.  The 
score  of  18  to  5  in  favor  of  the  college 
plainly  shows  how  false  and  ill-founded 
were  these  predictions.  The  Spring 
Hillers  had  by  far  the  honors  in  field- 
ing, while  the  sharp  and  oft-repeated 
cracks  of  their  base  hits  strongly  re- 
minded the  soldier  boys  of  one  of  their 
rifle  practices.  The  knowing  ones 
were  not  a  whit  surprised,  for,  of  late, 
the  batting  power  of  the  collegians  has 
become  proverbial.  At  times  the  hit- 
ting was  so   terrific  that  some  of  the 


soldiers  thought  that  there  were  a 
couple  of  balls  in  play;  this  accounts 
for  their  many  errors.  Brooks,  the 
college  twirler,  pitched  the  game  of  his 
life,  striking  out  no  less  than  twelve 
men  and  not  giving  a  single  base  on 
balls.  Alford,  strange  to  say,  made 
two  errors,  but  they  were  excusable. 
For  the  visitors  Busam  distinguished 
himself  by  his  brilliant  fielding,  and 
Harris  and  Romine  by  the  two  longest 
hits  made  this  season  on  the  college 
campus."     Following  is  the  score. 

College.  R.   B.H.    P.O.   A.    E. 

Brooks,  p 4         3  1  12      0 

Alford,  1.  f. 5         4  2  o       2 

Thomas,  c 4         4  15  1      0 

Prejean,   2b 2         3  3  10 

Stollenwerck,  c.  f  0         0  0  0      0 

Otis,  lb 11  3  3      1 

Schneider,  s.  s 13  111 

Dreaper,  3b 12  2  0      0 

Pfister,  r.  f. 0         0  0  0      0 

Total 18       20        27     18      4 

Fort  Morgan.    R  B.H.   P.O.    A.   E. 

Harris,  lb 1  1  11      0      0 

Romine,  c 0  0  4      2      2 

Tiley,  p 0  0  0      10 

Carpenter,   s.  s, 0  1  2      3      3 

Carroll,  2b 0  0  2      12 

Reiss,  3b 2  2  12      1 

Busam,  1.  f. 0  1  4      0       1 

Little,  c.  f 0  0  10      4 

Dawson,  r.  f. 2  2  10      2 

Total 5        7        26      9     15 

Umpire — M.  Rasher.    Scorer — Mr.  J. 
Casserly.     Time  of  game— 2  hours. 


ALUMNI. 


To  gather  information  about  the 
Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  labor,  as 
great  numbers  are  dead,  while 
others  are  dispersed  in  a  manner 


that  seems  to  defy  all  attempts  to 
trace  them.  The  following  list, 
therefore,  does  not  completely 
represent  Spring  Hill's  past,  but 
contains  as  many   names  as  it  is 
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possible  to  collect  from  memory 
and  the  meagre  data  at  hand. 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Uni- 
ted States  Senator;  Hon.  Henry  0. 
Knobbloch,  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Louisiana;  Hon.  Davidson  Penn, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Louisiana; 
Hon.  Barrett  Gibbs,  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  Texas;  Hon.  Edward 
E.  Bermudez,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana;  Hon. 
Geo.  A.  Gallagher,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas;  Hon, 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  Speaker  House 
of  Eepresentatives  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion; Hon.  Frank  E.  Corbett, 
Speaker  State  Senate,  Montana; 
Hon.  Oscar  Arroyo,  Secretary  of 
State,  Louisiana;  Hon.  T.  J.  Dug- 
gan,  State  Senate,  Louisiana;  Hon. 
E.  Hart,  State  Senate,  Louisiana; 
Hon.  Numa  Augustin,  State  Sen- 
ate, Louisiana;  Hon.  John  St. 
Paul,  State  Senate,  Louisiana; 
Hon.  Leslie  Brooks,  State  Senate, 
Alabama ;  Hon.  George  W.  Nott, 
Postmaster,  New  Orleans ;  Hon. 
Alphonse  Hurtel,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Hon.  Paul  Leche,  Donaldsonville, 
La.;  Hon.  C.  L.  Lavretta,  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  Hon.  George  Theard, 
New  Orleans ;  Hon.  R.  Otero,  New 
Orleans;  Hon.  D.  J.  Fogarty, 
Georgia. 

The  number  of  lawyers,  besides 
the  distinguished  names  above 
mentioned,  goes  beyond  two  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  well  known  are 
the  names  of  Felix  Voorhies, 
Louisiana;  D.  Semple  and  L. 
Semple,  New  York;  Alcee  Vil- 
lere,  Louisiana;  Lucien  Marre- 
ro,     Louisiana;     Duncan    Harris, 


New  York  ;  Gibbs  Morgan, 
Louisiana;  Duncan  Campbell  (son 
of  Judge  Campbell),  Louisiana ; 
L.  Claiborne,  Louisiana;  R.  Spen- 
cer Semmes,  Arkansas;  How- 
ard E.  McCaleb,  Jr.,  Louisiana; 
Thomas  Gaughan,  Arkansas  ;  Fer- 
reol  Perrodin,  Louisiana ;  W. 
Calahan,  Alabama;  Henry  Rives, 
Mississippi ;  A.  Celaya,  Browns- 
ville, Texas;  R.  H.  Fries,  Florida; 
Allen  Hooker,  Albert  Grace,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  etc. 

The  list  of  doctors  goes  beyond 
a  hundred.  Of  these,  well  known 
are  Drs.  Ch.  Ourell,  Louisiana;. 
Rhett  Goode,  Alabama;  William 
Ross,  Alabama;  N.  Luckett,  Mis- 
sissippi ;  William  Mulherin,  Geor- 
gia; John  D'Aquin,  Louisiana; 
Marion  Souchon,  Louisiana;  S. 
Theard,  Louisiana ;  N.  Gouirier, 
Louisiana;  John  Duffel,  Sr.,  Lou- 
isiana; P.  E.  Archinard,  Louis- 
iana; J.  Hirshfield,  Alabama;  Ch. 
Whelan,  Alabama ;  W.  Harnan, 
Louisiana;  T.  A.  Duggan,  Louis- 
iana; Henry  Le  Blanc,  Louisiana: 
C.  Faget,  Louisiana;  E.  Poiney, 
Louisiana;  Karl  Heusner,  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  etc. 

NOTED  IN  Gen.  D.  H.  Hig- 

OTHERWAYS.  ley,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Col.  R.  M.  Sands,  Mobile,  Ala.;. 
Col.  L.  Armand,La.;  Lieut.  Numa 
Augustin,  killed  at  San  Juan  Hill; 
Lieut.  Wm.  Kelly,  instructor  at 
West  Point  Academy;  Manuel 
Lombillo,  superintendent  engineer 
of  railroads,  Cuba;  Salvador  D. 
Gomez,  engineer  and  inventor, 
Mexico.;  W.  O.Daly,  tragedian; 
Trist  Wood,  painter;  Paul  Mor 
phy,  king  of  chess  players;  Chas. 
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Maurian,  chess  player  of  national 
celebrity,  etc. 

CLERGY.  To  the  above  list 
might  be  added  that  of  many 
members  of  the  clergy,  of  whom 
two  became  bishops  and  founders 
of  dioceses,  namely:  Et.  Eev.  D. 
Manucy,  of  Brownsville,  Texas; 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  Pellicier,  of  San  An- 
tonio, Texas;  also  Very  Rev.  M. 
McFeeley,  prior  of  St.  Rose's 
Dominican  Monastery,  Kentucky; 
Very  Rev.  C.O'Oal- 
laghan,  Vicar-Gen 
eral  of  the  dio 
cese  of  Mobile 
Rev.  J.  F.  O'Con 
nor,  S.  J.;  Rev 
J.  Brislan,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Jno.  Hogan, 
S.  J.;  Rev.  H. 
Semple,  S.  J.;  Rev. 
J.  McCreary,  S.  J.; 
Rev.  Thos.  Cas- 
sidy,  etc. 

As  occasional 
writers  and  jour- 
nalists we  find  the 
names  of  J.  Brady, 
Vicksburg;  Th. 
Raby,  Houma,  La.; 
Rev.  J.  Comes,  New  York;  Alex. 
Roach,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  J.  Au- 
gustin,  New  Orleans;  Paul  Rob- 
ert, Mobile ;  Walt.  Robinson, 
New  York;  Henry  O'Meara,  Ala.; 
L.  Demouy,  Mobile;  Jno.  McAu- 
ley,  Pensacola;  H.  Cochran,  Ala.; 
Thos.  McCaleb,  La.;  M.  P.  Walsh, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

To  various  universities,  colleges 
and  schools,  Spring  Hill  has  given 
as  professors  or  teachers  such 
men  as  Professors  R.  A.  Harda- 


PROF.  C.  A.  AITKENS,  }77 


way,  University  of  Alabama;  Jno. 
McAuley,  University  of  Louisiana; 
Th.  Delia  Torre,  Charleston;    F. 
Mader,     New    Orleans;     George 
D'Aquin  (viscount),  New  Orleans; 
E.  Durel,  New  Orleans;    N.   Lan- 
dry, New  Orleans;  C.  A.  Aitkens, 
New  Orleans;    R.   Sevier,  Jeffer- 
son, La.;  M.  Quinn,  Mobile;  J.  R. 
Burke,  Augusta,  Ga.,  etc. 
'77       Among  our  alumni  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
of   education,  one 
of  the  most  promi- 
nent is   Professor 
Charles      A.    Ait- 
kens,   '77,  who   is 
at    present  filling 
the      position     of 
Principal    of    the 
Boys'  High  School 
in     New   Orleans. 
Born  in  1860,  Mr. 
Aitkens    received 
the  first  part  of  his 
education    at    the 
Jesuits'  College  in 
his   native   city  of 
New  Orleans,   but 
completed  his 
course    at    Spring 
Hill,   where  he  received  the    de- 
gree of  A.  B.  in  1877.     That  same 
year   he  returned  to  Spring   Hill 
and  taught  here  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  received  his 
A.  M. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Ait- 
kens was  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  in  the  Crescent  city,  but 
in  1888  he  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  the  St.  Philip  School  there, 
and,  in  the  year  following,  was 
promoted     to    the     Boys'     High 
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School — a  position  which  he  still 
fills  with  distinction  at  the  present 
day. 

Five  years  ago,  Professor  Ait- 
kens  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
B.  from  the  Law  Department  ol 
Tulane  University. 

Prof.  Aitkens,  besides  being  a 
distinguished  educator,  is  also  an 
accomplished  musician. 

'84  The  Review  extends  its 
condolence  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Frank  E.  Oorbett,  '84,  whose 
premature  death  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  most  promising  career 
must  have  been  to  them  a  sad  blow? 
indeed.  We  feel  that  one  of  our 
most  prominent  alumni  has  passed 
away.  We  give  elsewhere  in  these 
columns  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life, 
and  testimonials  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  been  living 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  genial  good 
humor,  so  well  remembered  of 
him  during  his  college  days,  we 
give  the  following  instance  of  his 
self-nomination  for  the  United 
States  senatorship : 

"Corbett  was  in  the  peroration  of  a 
most  eloquent  speech  and  everybody 
was  guessing  as  to  whom  he  would  put 
forward  for  the  office.  When  he  fin- 
ished with  :  'And  now  I  take  pleasure 
in  naming  for  that  lofty  office  a  young 
business  man  whose  opinions,  like 
those  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  are 
aligned  with  all  parties  or  with  none — 
as  you  who  are  to  ballot  personally 
prefer — I  take  pleasure,  I  say,  in  pro- 
posing for  the  short  term  senatorship 
that  sterling  young  Democrat  of  Silver 
Bow,  the  Hon.  Frank  E.  Corbett, '  the 
windows  of  the  building  fairly  rattled 
with  the  breeze  created  by  the  laughter 


and  shouts  of  enthusiasm  at  the  witty 
sally." — {Inter  Mountain,   Butte,  Mont.) 

OUR  Augusta  We  take  pleasure 
GRADUATES,  in  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  portraits  of  seven 
distinguished  alumni  from  Augus- 
ta, Ga.  Although  that  section  of 
the  country  has  hardly  had  any 
representation  at  Spring  Hill  for 
some  years  past,  still  we  have 
more  alumni  in  Augusta  than  in 
any  other  southern  city,  excepting, 
of  course,  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile. And  we  are  proud  to  state 
that  they  are  all  men  of  distinction 
in  their  respective  avocations. 

'86.  M.  P.  Walsh,  '86,  until  quite 
recently  managing  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle — a  position  he 
had  ably  filled  for  fifteen  years — 
is  a  journalist  of  high  ability  and 
great  energy.  Though,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  young  man,  no 
one  in  Augusta  is  better  known 
or  more  deservedly  popular. 
'87.  John  E.  Burke,  '87,  whom 
the  Review  wishes  to  thank  for 
courtesies  received,  is  another 
alumnus  who  has  achieved  renown 
in  the  editorial  and  literary  field. 
That  Mr.  Burke  ever  holds  a  warm 
spot  in  his  big  heart  for  old  Spring 
Hill  is  shown  by  the  following 
words  taken  from  a  letter  of  his  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Augusta  boys: 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
serve  you.  There  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  cheerfully  for  the  dear  old  col- 
lege. I  had  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  it 
did  out  of  me,  and  really  there  is  a  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  the  old  place.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  get  back  on  a  visit 
sometime  or  other,  and  I  would  suggest 
to    your  editors    that    they    work    up 
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through  the  Review  a  reunion  of  the 
old  scholars.  Many  of  thern  would, 
undoubtedly,  attend  such  a  gathering, 
for  in  an  event  of  this  nature  there 
would  be  the  additional  incentive  of 
meeting  old  chums.  Try  it  and  see 
what  you  can  do  with  it.  In  order  to 
be  admitted  10  such  a  function  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  my  old  place  under 
a  tree  in  the  "big  yard"  and  learn  a 
hundred  lines  to  be  recited  to  Father 
Garbely,  the  strictest  man  who  ever 
heard  the  lines  of  an  unfortunate.  In- 
deed I  would  be  even  willing  to  do  an 
hour's  arrest  in  front  of  the  V.  P.'s  of- 
fice, with  Father  Lcnergan  on  guard 
duty  over  me,  for  just  another  hour's 
prowling     around     the    grounds    with 

some  of  the  old  teachers  and  boys." 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.   R.  BURKE. 

On  April  10th,  last,  Mr.  Burke 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Loretta  Louise  Redding,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  The  Review  extends 
congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke! 

'87  Hon.  D.  G.  Fogarty,  '87,  has 
climbed  the  hill  of  fame  by  another 
path.  After  graduating  at  Spring 
Hill,  Mr.  Fogarty  pursued  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  has  been 
practicing  with  distinction  in  his 
native  town.  Gifted  with  a  logi- 
cal mind,  a  commanding  appear- 
ance and  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
pleasing  and  forceful  public  speak- 
er, Mr.  Fogarty  has  risen  rapidly 
to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  is  at  present  solicitor  of  the 
City  Court  of  Augusta. 

Captain. A.  P.  H.  Mullarky,  U.S. 
V., also  of  the  class  of '87, is  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Augusta.  But 
responding  to  his  country's  call, 
he  enlisted  for  service  during  the 
ate  war,  and  was  tendered  a  com- 


mission as  Captain  of  a  Regiment 
of  Georgia  Volunteers.  After  the 
war,  Captain  Mullarky  resumed 
his  business  at  Augusta. 

Frank  Brenner,  '87,  is  superin- 
tendent of  a  division  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
By  his  steadiness,  his  energy  and 
ambition,  Mr.  Brenner  has  risen 
to  the  position  of  trust  he  now 
occupies,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  a  still  more  brilliant 
future  is  in  store  for  him  in  the 
business  world. 

•91  and  '92  The  two  brothers 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Mulherin,  '91,  and  C. 
P.Mulherin,'92,are  prominent  Au- 
gusta alumni,  who  have  made  a 
mark  for  themselves  and  who  are 
shedding  lustre  on  Alma  Mater. 
Both  of  them  were  for  several 
years  after  leaving  Spring  Hill, 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
their  home  city,  but  Mr.  W.  Mul- 
herin subsequently  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  with 
distinction,  after  completing  a  five 
years'  course. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Mulherin  is  at  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Technology  taking  a 
course  in  civil  engineering. 

•94  The  Review  desires  to 
express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Jos. 
Ducote,  '94,  for  the  interest  he  has 
ever  taken  and  very  substantially 
manifested  in  our  college  maga- 
zine. His  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater 
has  the  true  ring  about  it.  Mr. 
Ducote  is  a  thriving  merchant  at 
Cottonport,  La.  We  wish  him 
continued  success  and  beg  to  in- 
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form  him  that  his  subscription 
will  expire  when  "the  spring  down 
at  the  lake"  runs  dry. 

'94  The  Review  extends  con- 
gratulations to  Doctor  Henry  A. 
LeBlanc,  '94,  and  his  bride  who, 
under  such  brilliant  auspices, 
were  united  in  holy  matrimony  at 
Plattenville,  La.,  on  April  10th. 
Doctor  LeBlanc  is  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  La- 
fourche country,  having  graduated 
at  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine 
in  1898. 

'96  We  were  pleased  to  hear 
that  G.  M.  Stafford,  M.D.,  '96, 
who  has  just  completed  his  medi- 
cal course  at  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  passed  his  final  ex- 
amination in  optical  surgery  with 
the  rare  distinction  of  100  points, 
the  highest  number  attainable. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Doctor 
Stafford  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
profession  he  has  embraced,  as 
well  as  to  Alma  Mater.  We  need 
not  remind  him,  as  he  enters  upon 
his  career,  that  there  is  yet  "plenty 
of  room  at  the  top!" 

'97  Mr.  Albert  L.  Grace,  '97, 
who  completed  his  law  course  at 
Georgetown  University,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Missouri  bar,  and 
is  now  practicing  at  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Grace  is  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  St.  Louis 
University. 

'99  Mr.  Albert  E.  Fossier,  '99, 
who  is  studying  medicine  at 
Tulane  University,  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  important 
post  of  resident  student  of  the 
Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans. 


'00  The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Sam  Apperious,  '00,  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that,  besides  the  more 
serious  work  he  is  doing  in  the 
medical  course  of  Georgetown 
University,  D.  C,  he  is  also  doing 
some  work  of  the  gilt  edge  type 
on  the  baseball  diamond. 

During  the  Easter  holidays,  we 
were  favored  with  a  visit  from  Mr. 
J.  M.  Burguieres,  '00,  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  in  the  Tulane 
School  of  Technology.  Mr.  Bur- 
guieres is  making  a  specialty  of 
analytical  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  production  of  sugar,  an  indus- 
try in  which,  together  with  his 
brothers,  D.  and  J.  Burguieres,  he 
is  extensively  interested  in  St. 
Mary's  Parish,  La. 

Mr.  Louis  Danos,  '00,  is  likewise 
at  Tulane  University,  following 
the  medical  course. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Lelong,  '00,  made  a 
brief  sojourn  at  Spring  Hill  on 
his  way  home  from  Georgetown, 
where  he  has  been  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  Law  School. 

Mr.  H.  McPhillips,  who  has  de- 
lighted us  with  an  occasional  visit 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  is 
employed  in  the  grocery  firm  of 
Jas.  McPhillips  Company  of  Mo- 
bile. 

Mr.  Wallace  Prejean,  '00,  is 
managing  his  father's  mercantile 
interests  in  connection  with  his 
sugar  plantations  near  Donaldson- 
ville,  La.  But  Wallace  finds  time 
of  a  Sunday  to  exercise  himself  on 
the  diamond  as  he  was  wont  of 
old  at  Spring  Hill.  He  is  the  effi- 
cient short  stop  of  the  famous 
Cardinal  team  of  Donaldsonville, 
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which  is  leading  the  race  for  the 
championship  of  the  New  Orleans 
and  Coast  League. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Sarpy,  '00,  is  an- 
other member  of  last  year's  class, 
whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from.  Mr.  Sarpy  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  "looking  before 
he  leaps,"  but  he  has  decided  to 
take  up  the  medical  course  at 
Tulane. 

Some  days  ago,  Mr.  Fred.  Solis, 
'00,  favored  us  with  his  presence 
for  the  brief  space  of  a  few  hours. 
Fred,  was  returning  to  George- 
town, where  he  follows  the  Post- 
graduate course,  and  whence  he 
had  been  suddenly  called  to  per- 
form the  sad  duty  of  assisting  at 
his  father's  obsequies.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  was 
holding  the  position  of  Spanish 
consul  at  New  Orleans,  passed 
away  so  suddenly  that  his  son  did 
not  even  have  the  consolation  of 
bidding  him  a  last  farewell.  Our 
condolence  is  extended  to  Fred, 
and  the  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment.    R.  I.  P. 


A.  M.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  will 
be  conferred  at  the  next  com- 
mencement, June  20th,  on  the  fol- 
lowing alumni :  William  A.  Mul- 
herin,  M.D.,  '91;  Octave  J.  A. 
Coignet,  '98;  Forest  A.  Braud, 
'99,  and  Albert  E.  Fossier,  '99. 

VISITORS.  Since  our  last  issue 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming as  visitors  to  the  College 
the  following  alumni :  Jos.  Rives, 
'78  ;  A.  Festorazzi,  M.D.,  '84  ;  John 
P.  Kohn, '85;  G.  M.  Braune,  '88; 
F.  D.  Kohn,  '89;  Wm.  H.  Kohn, 
'92;  Jos.  V.  Kearns,  '95;  John 
Glennon,  '95;  W.  Cowley,  '96;  M. 
Mahorner,  '97 ;  James  Glennon, 
'97 ;  James  Quill,  '97 ;  Eugene 
Braun,  '98 ;  V.  M.  Greenwood, 
'99;  T.  W.  Craig,  '99;  J.  M.  Bur- 
guieres,  '00;  P.  A.  Lelong,  '00;  H. 
McPhillips,  '00;  Fred  Solis,  '00; 
George  Sarpy,  John  G.  Kenedy, 
Jos.  McPhillips,  Victor  Perez,  W. 
Glass,  P.  Collins,  R.  Martinez, 
C.  E.  Braun,  M.  F.  Inge,  L.  Zie- 
man,  F.  Zieman,  W.  Burke,  A. 
Staub. 
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